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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


HROTSVIT AND HER WORLD 


Stephen L. Wailes and Phyllis R. Brown 


Who Was Hrotsvit? 


Nearly everything we know about Hrotsvit of Gandersheim’s life, educa- 
tion, and intentions as a writer must be gleaned from one manuscript, 
Munich, Bavarian State Library Clm 14485 (the Munich manuscript), in 
which she names herself seven times.! Produced around 980, the Munich 
manuscript contains all but one of Hrotsvit’s surviving works: ten verse 
narratives, six plays, a poem depicting scenes from the apocalypse, and 
several prayers in verse, all contextualized by a series of prefaces, dedica- 
tory poems, and an “Epistle to learned patrons” addressed to unnamed 
recipients who had read Hrotsvit’s work and encouraged her. Missing 
from the Munich manuscript is the Primordia, a verse narrative about the 
founding of the imperial abbey at Gandersheim. Although it may origi- 
nally have been part of the Munich manuscript, it only survives in two 
post-medieval manuscripts. 

Hrotsvit not only names herself in her surviving writings but also trans- 
lates her name into Latin, calling herself “Clamor Validus Gandeshem- 
ensis” (the “Mighty Voice of Gandersheim”) in the Preface to the Plays. 
Katharina Wilson sees in Hrotsvit’s naming herself thus “a programmatic 
statement of her authorial intent, aligning herself with John the Baptist 
(vox clamantis), the patron of Gandersheim Abbey.”? Walter Berschin 
notes that the Latin form of her name invites a comparison to Hebrews 5:7, 
“cum clamore valido et lacrimis offerens et exauditus pro sua reverentia.”? 
In the Douay-Rheims translation, the full verse is “Who [Christ] in the 
days of his flesh, with a strong cry and tears, offering up prayers and sup- 
plications to him that was able to save him from death, was heard for his 


1 See Walter Berschin, “Hrotsvit and Her Works,” in this volume, a translation of his 
“Editoris Praefatio,” Opera, pp. vii—xxiii and xxvii-xxviii; and Phyllis R. Brown, “Authen- 
tic Education: The Example of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” in Fromme Frauen als gelehrte 
Frauen: Bildung, Wissenschaft und Kunst im weiblichen Religiosentum des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit, ed. Harm Klueting and Edeltraud Klueting (Cologne, 2010), pp. 83-84. 

2 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 41, n. 2. 

3 Berschin, “Hrotsvit and Her Works,” in this volume, n. 2. 
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reverence.” Thus contemporary scholars read these linguistic echoes as 
evidence for understanding Hrotsvit to be presenting herself as a follower 
of Christ, aligning herself with His prayers, suffering, and reverence, and 
at the same time, in a typological sense, as a precursor of Christ, inviting 
others to witness the incarnation as John the Baptist did. 

In her prefatory addresses to readers, Hrotsvit provides a few details 
about her life directly. For example, names and other specifics make it 
clear that she was a canoness at the royal convent Gandersheim and that 
the main period of her writing occurred between 960 and 975, when Gan- 
dersheim was one of the most privileged and richly endowed monaster- 
ies of the Saxon empire. Walter Berschin hypothesizes that Hrotsvit was 
likely born around 935 because she specifies in the First Preface that her 
abbess Gerberga was younger than she and in the Primordia that she was 
born a long time after the death of the Saxon duke Otto (ob. 912).* In the 
First Preface she names two teachers, Rikkardis and her abbess, Gerberga, 
who—though younger than Hrotsvit—was “more advanced in learning.”® 
Also in the First Preface, Hrotsvit specifies that Gerberga had introduced 
her to other very learned persons, “sapientissimis,” with whom Gerberga 
herself had studied. 

In her Preface to the Plays, Hrotsvit specifies her purpose in imitating 
the pagan Roman playwright Terence’s style in her plays: because “many 
Catholics” prefer the “uselessness of pagan guile” on account of its elo- 
quence, therefore, “in that selfsame form of composition in which the 
shameless acts of lascivious women were phrased / the laudable chastity 
of sacred virgins be praised / within the limits of my little talent.” In 
his very influential chapter on Hrotsvit, Peter Dronke argued persuasively 
that this statement should not be read literally: 


none of what Hrotsvitha claims, ostensibly solemnly, [about the popular- 
ity of Terence’s plays] at the opening of this Preface can conceivably be 
literally true. In the fourth century there were, to be sure, some Christian 


4 Berschin, “Hrotsvit and Her Works,” in this volume. 

5 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 19; scientia provectior, p. 2, lines 10-11. Throughout this volume, 
all Latin citations to Hrotsvit’s works are from Berschin, Opera. 

6 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 41; the full statement in Latin is: Plures inveniuntur catholici 
cuius nos penitus expurgare nequimus facti - qui pro cultioris facundia sermonis - gen- 
tilium vanitatem librorum utilitati praeferunt sacrarum scripturarum - Sunt etiam alii 
sacris inherentes paginis - qui licet alia gentilium spernant - Terentii tamen fingmenta 
frequentius lectitant - et dum dulcedine semonis delectantur - nefandarum notitia rerum 
maculantur... quo turpia lascivarum incesta feminarum recitabantur - laudabilis sacrarum 
castimonia virginum iuxta mei facultatem ingenioli celebraretur, p. 132, lines 1-8; 10-13. 
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men of letters who preferred reading pagan authors, because of their 
more elegant style, to reading the Bible—Augustine’s and Jerome’s admis- 
sions of weakness in this matter are especially well known. And it is pos- 
sible that a handful of the most literate people at Otto’s court once again 
made such a stylistic comparison and came down in favour of pagans— 
Bruno perhaps, or Rather or Liutprand, and (as she concedes, with feigned 
reluctance, in a knowing aside) Hrotsvitha herself. But that many Catholics 
(plures... catholici) showed this preference in Hrotsvitha’s time, or had the 
knowledge to discriminate among styles in this way, is at least a wild exag- 
geration, and almost certainly a joke.” 


However, knowledge of the number of medieval manuscripts of Terence’s 
plays has increased since Dronke wrote the above passage. By 1997 Clau- 
dia Villa had identified about 750 of Terence’s manuscripts in an unin- 
terrupted tradition from the gth to the 15th century.® Villa reports that 
the only pagan Roman authors whose works survive in more medieval 
manuscripts are Virgil and Horace. Although it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the people copying and reading those manuscripts were 
discerning in matters of Latin style, it seems likely that many Catholics 
were reading Terence’s plays. 

Surprisingly, an annotation in a late 4th-century manuscript of Terence’s 
plays indicates that readers of Terence included young noblewomen in the 
court of Otto I, one of whom wrote in the margin, “Adelheit - Hedwich - 
Matthilt - curiales adulescentule unum par esse amicicie”; young women 
of the court united in friendship. Villa identifies Adelheit (Adelheid) and 
Matthilt (Mathilda) as daughters of Otto II and Theophano and sisters of 
Otto III and Sophia, who later became abbess of Gandersheim. Adelheid 
served as abbess of Quedlinburg and, after Sophia’s death, of Gander- 
sheim. Hedwich (Hadwig) was the sister of Hrotsvit’s abbess, Gerberga II, 
and daughter of Adelheid’s and Mathilda’s great uncle Henry (brother of 
Otto I). Neither Mathilda nor Hadwig entered into monastic life. Mathilda 
married Buchard III, duke of Swabia, and Mathilda married Ezzo, count 
palatine of the Rhine.!° Hrotsvit may have had female readers such as 


7 “Hrotsvitha,” pp. 69-70. 

8 Claudia Villa, “Terenz im Mittelalter und im Humanismus,” Lexikon des Mittelalters, 
10 vols. (Stuttgart, [1977]-1999), vol. 8, col. 550. In 1983 M.D. Reeve reported that his esti- 
mate of 650 manuscripts (drawing on Villa’s research at that time) was a revision upward 
from estimates of about 450 prior to 1983: “Terence,” in Texts and Transmission: A Survey 
of the Latin Classics, ed. L.D. Reynolds (Oxford 1983), pp. 418-20. 

9 Villa, “Terenz im Mittelalter,” col. 550. 

10 Claudia Villa, La “Lectura Terentii,” vol. 1, Da Ildemaro a Francesco Petrarca (Padua, 
1984), pp. 99-104. The Terence manuscript is Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. F.6.27, 
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Adelheid, Hadwig, and Mathilda especially in mind when she decided to 
write plays imitating Terence’s style. 

In addition to including information about her purpose in writing the 
plays, Hrotsvit also provides other information about her intentions. In 
the First Preface, she specifies that her purpose is to praise God and to 
inspire others to follow her example to the best of their abilities. Surpris- 
ingly, in the Preface to the Plays she uses the verb praedicare, “to preach,” 
to describe her work as a writer, specifying that she will not “refrain / from 
preaching Christ’s glory and strength as it works through His saints to the 
extent that He grants me the ability to do so.” 

To supplement what Hrotsvit says about herself, readers depend on 
knowledge of the world in which Hrotsvit lived and the internal evi- 
dence of her writings, which indicate extensive familiarity with the Bible, 
with exegetical writings (especially commentaries of Augustine, Gregory, 
Alcuin, and Hrabanus Maurus), with other ecclesiastical writers (such as 
Tertullian, Venantius Fortunatus, and Cassian), with hagiography, with 
pagan and Christian writers (such as Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Prudentius, 
Sedulius, Boethius, and Aldhelm), with grammatical and metrical refer- 
ence books, and with pedagogical commentaries and glossaries.” 

This introductory section provides an overview of Hrotsvit and her 
world and comprises two chapters. The first positions Gandersheim and 
the Ottonian empire in the history and culture of the Franks and the 
Saxons. The second chapter is a translation of most of Walter Berschin’s 
“Editoris Praefatio” to his edition of Hrotsvit’s Opera, with its thorough 
description of the Hrotsvit manuscripts. The eleven chapters that follow 
focus on specific aspects of Hrotsvit’s life and oeuvre. 


fol. 12v. Winfrid Glocker provides excellent guidance as to the identities and relation- 
ships of the numerous Liudolfing and Ottonian families in Die Verwandten der Ottonen und 
ihre Bedeuting in der Politik. Studien zur Familienpolitik und zur Genealogie des sächsischen 
Kaiserhauses (Cologne, 1989). 

1 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 42; ut pro vitanda reprehensione Christi qui in sanctis opera- 
tur virtutem quocumque ipse dabit posse cessem praedicare, p. 133, lines 14-16. 

12 Brown describes internal evidence of Hrotsvit’s writings thus in “Authentic Educa- 
tion,” p. 83. 
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The Hegemony of the Franks and Saxons 


The Franks Rise to Power 


In the year 400, Rome is estimated to have had a population of half a mil- 
lion people, but less than a tenth of this in the 7th century.!? The great 
changes in European social and political organization that took place with 
the weakening of the Roman Empire were accompanied and in good part 
brought about by the rise in power of many peoples and rulers from out- 
side Italy. It is difficult, however, to cleanly distinguish among the peoples 
and to identify lines of causation that led to the hegemony of the people 
known as Franks, whom Rosamond McKitterick calls “a confederacy of 
Germanic peoples of obscure origin.”!* Walter Pohl emphasizes the role 
played by observers in identifying Germanic groups: “the large ethnic com- 
munities that late Romans called Franks, or Goths, are in no way natural 
facts. They are highly abstract, culturally constructed ways of categorising 
people who might differ a lot among each other, and might not be so dif- 
ferent at all from people who do not fall into that category.”!5 From the 
Roman point of view, they could be lumped together as “barbarians.” 

The Franks were among many Germanic groups occupying regions in 
central and western Europe previously controlled by Rome, as the result 
less of outright conquest than of a process of a kind of armed accultura- 
tion. Rosamond McKitterick writes: 


To a considerable degree the incoming Franks, Vandals, Visigoths, Sueves, 
Burgundians, Ostrogoths, Lombards, and the like had intermarried with and 
adopted the language and mores, institutions, and culture of the people 
among whom they had settled, often long before the end of the fifth century. 
Although many of the Germanic peoples were Arian rather than Catholic 


13 Jean-Pierre Devroey, “The Economy,” in Rosamond McKitterick, ed., The Early Middle 
Ages: Europe 400 to 1000 (Oxford, 2001), pp. 97-129, here p. 107. 

14 Rosamond McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the Carolingians, 751-987 
(London, 1983), p. 16. 

15 Walter Pohl, “Introduction: Strategies of Distinction,” in Strategies of Distinction: The 
Construction of Ethnic Communities, 300-800, ed. Walter Pohl with Helmut Reimitz (Leiden, 
1998), pp. 1-15, here p. 4. For further discussion of the complexities behind the term Franks 
in this period, see Hans-Werner Goetz, “Gens, Kings and Kingdoms: The Franks,” in Regna 
and Gentes: The Relationship Between the Late Antique and Early Medieval Peoples and King- 
doms in the Transformation of the Roman World, ed. Hans-Werner Goetz et al. (Leiden, 


2003), pp. 307-44. 
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Christians, and had been Christian, moreover, before they settled within the 
empire, most accepted orthodox Christianity in due course.!6 


The emergence of the Franks as the most powerful of these diverse peo- 
ples took place under the leadership of two major families, the Merovin- 
gians (descended from Clovis but named for an early figure, Merovech) 
and the Carolingians (taking their name from Charles Martel, a promi- 
nent official in Merovingian government). Under the leadership of Charles 
Martel (ob. 741) and of his son Pippin III (ob. 768) and grandson Charles 
the Great (“Charlemagne,” ob. 814), the Franks evolved from a locally 
powerful Germanic people into the core of a grand European empire. In 
McKitterick’s words: 


The period from the seventh century to the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury in western Europe is dominated by the Frankish expansion within 
Europe led by the Carolingian family and their successors...The steady 
series of Frankish conquests...in the course of the eighth century, during 
which Alemannia, Frisia, Aquitaine, the Lombard kingdom of northern Italy, 
Septimania, Bavaria, Saxony, and Brittany were added to the Frankish heart- 
lands in Gaul, created a vast empire.!7 


The development of this political empire went hand in hand with strength- 
ening ties between Frankish political leadership and the interests of the 
bishop of Rome, that is, the pope, until at the end of the 8th century the 
Carolingian empire had acquired a distinctly Christian character and Pope 
Leo III was able to call on Frankish military strength to defend his special 
interests. Barbara H. Rosenwein notes: 


The chronicler of Charles Martel had already tied his hero’s victories to 
Christ. The Carolingian partnership with Rome and Romanizing churchmen 
added to the dynasty’s Christian aura. Anointment provided the finishing 
touch. Churchmen daubed the Carolingian kings with holy oil, reminding 
contemporaries of David, king of the Israelites.!* 


The Saxon kings in Hrotsvit’s time took careful note of Frankish precedent 
when arranging their own coronations. 


16 Rosamond McKitterick, “The Establishment of the Early Barbarian Kingdoms,” in 
McKitterick, The Early Middle Ages, pp. 10-14, here p. 13. 

17 McKitterick, “The Emergence of the Carolingians,” in The Early Middle Ages, p. 16. 

18 Barbara H. Rosenwein, A Short History of the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Toronto, 2009), 


p- 119. 
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Charles the Great Becomes Emperor 


On 25 December 800, Pope Leo III crowned Charles “Emperor of the 
Romans” in the Church of St Peter in Rome. The initiative for this action 
may have come from Leo, who was hard-pressed by the Byzantines and 
by enemies at home. Regardless of who suggested it, the event had little 
political importance at the time. In McKitterick’s view: “There seems little 
doubt that it [the coronation] was primarily a move on the part of the 
Papacy to attempt to bind to itself yet more closely the Frankish mon- 
arch... It is clear that Charlemagne himself did not acquire as Emperor 
any lasting or extra power in any real sense, nor were his rights substan- 
tially extended in any sphere.”!? Nonetheless the title “Imperator” shed a 
luster on his person and achievements. In 806 when he drew up a plan for 
his three sons’ accession to power upon his death, he styled himself “great 
and peaceable emperor... ruler of the Roman empire,” yet called for the 
breaking up of this realm into three kingdoms, one for each son, without 
even mentioning the matter of the succession of empire.?° When in 813, a 
year before he died, Charles the Great in Aachen personally crowned his 
son Louis (the Pious) co-emperor, this took place with no involvement of 
the papacy and no anointing by a priest. His conception of empire seems 
to have been a supra-national, Christian realm with the Frankish kingdom 
at its center, but the formal title he adopted proclaimed the divine basis of 
his royal and imperial power: “Charles, most serene Augustus crowned by 
God, mighty and peaceable emperor and ruler of the Roman empire and 
by the mercy of God king of the Franks and Lombards.”?! 


The Empire after Charles the Great 


Charles’s intention to divide his empire into three parts did not come 
about as planned, because two of his three designated successors died 
before him, and so the entire realm passed to Charles’s son Louis the 


19 McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms, pp. 70-71. 

20 See “The Division of Kingdoms,” in H.R. Loyn and John Percival, The Reign of 
Charlemagne: Documents on Carolingian Government and Administration (New York, 1976), 
pp. 91-96, here p. 91. 

21 Loyn and Percival, The Reign of Charlemagne, pp. 91, 152. The Latin formulation, 
“Karolus serenissimus augustus a Deo coronatus, pacificus imperator, Romanum guber- 
nans imperium, qui et per misericordiam Dei rex Francorum atque Langobardorum,” is 
quoted by Johannes Fried, Der Weg in die Geschichte: Die Urspriinge Deutschlands bis 1024 
(Berlin, 1994), p. 327. See Fried’s discussion of the many questions connected to the coro- 
nation in 800 (“Der Gipfel des Reiches,” in Der Weg in die Geschichte, pp. 324-32). 
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Pious. Upon his death in 840, and after three years of violent quarrels 
among his sons, the realm was indeed divided into three parts, with the 
German lands passing to a son thereafter known as Louis the German. 
Albeit with shifting borders, this territory was known as the East Frank- 
ish kingdom or East Francia, and it was constituted in large part by the 
great and powerful principalities of old Germanic peoples—Alemannia, 
Bavaria, Thuringia, and Saxony—each with its own German dialect, tradi- 
tions, and customary law. Despite the inherently destabilizing fact of the 
princes’ potency, the rule of Louis the German was notably stable. His 
own longevity contributed to this, as he governed for 33 years. 

Louis pursued a marriage policy that linked the fortunes of his family 
with those of the Germanic magnates within his kingdom. His son Louis 
the Younger married Liutgard, daughter of the Saxon Count Liudolf, and 
this marriage was a fateful step toward the establishment of Saxons as the 
successors to the Carolingians in East Francia. It should be noted that 
Louis the German did not intend such an outcome when he arranged 
the marriage with Liutgard, for his own center of interest was Bavaria, 
and he viewed Saxony somewhat as a march against the Danes and Slavs. 
Liutgard’s brothers, however, Brun and Otto (known as “the Illustrious’), 
helped unite Frankish interests with those of the Saxons and Thuringians,?? 
especially after Otto’s son Henry became the first Ottonian king (Henry I, 
known as Henry the Fowler, 919-36). 

When Louis the German died in 876, his son Louis the Younger suc- 
ceeded him as king of East Francia. With his wife a Saxon Liudolfing, the 
Carolingian Louis the Younger cultivated close relations with other pow- 
erful German families in his realm. Notably, Louis the Younger allied him- 
self with the Conradians, a family that was rich in land in the heart of East 
Francia and that had been disfavored by his father. When he died in 882, 
Louis the Younger left behind a strong configuration of German families 
in whose hands lay the immediate future of the eastern kingdom.” The 


22 See Eric J. Goldberg, Struggle for Empire: Kingship and Conflict Under Louis the Ger- 
man, 817-876 (Ithaca, 2006), p. 278; Matthias Becher, Rex, Dux und Gens: Untersuchingen zur 
Entstehung des sächsischen Herzogtums im g. und 10. Jahrhundert (Husum, 1996), p. 141. 

23 Fried, Der Weg in die Geschichte, p. 420: “Konradiner, Babenberger und Liudolfinger— 
am Hof des jüngeren Ludwigs bereitete sich seit etwa 865/66 jene Konstellation vor, die 
das Geschick des ostfränkischen Reiches zu Beginn des 10. Jahrhunderts beherrschen und 
den Wandel zur deutschen Geschichte einleiten sollte” [The Conradines, the Babenbergs, 
and the Liudolfings—around 865-66 the constellation began to form at the court of the 
younger Louis that was to control the destiny of East Francia at the start of the 10th cen- 
tury and begin the transformation into German history]. 
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portentous death of Emperor Charles the Fat without an heir occurred six 
years later. Simon Maclean writes: “The death without heir of Charles the 
Fat caused the definitive end of the Frankish empire... The year 888 can 
be said to have marked the beginning of a long tenth century.”?* Charles 
was succeeded by an illegitimate nephew of Louis the German, Arnulf, 
who was emperor for only three years (896-99), and then by Arnulf’s son, 
Louis the Child, who died at age seventeen. The lack of effective leader- 
ship in these years was keenly felt by German magnates, hard-pressed by 
Viking raiders from the north and especially by Magyars from the east. 
In response they chose Conrad as their king, who was a Frank but not a 
Carolingian. When he too proved ineffective and lost favor with the pow- 
erful, he was succeeded by Henry the Fowler, who reigned in East Francia, 
essentially a Frankish-Saxon federation, for seventeen years. 


Saxon Kings: Henry I and Otto I 


That a Saxon should come to rule this kingdom was particularly remark- 
able because of the bitter and bloody early history of relations between 
Saxons and Carolingians. Living far to the north and east of the traditional 
center of Frankish power, with the heathen Scandinavians and Slavs 
arrayed against them on a long border, the peoples grouped together in 
early sources as “Saxons” had been brought under Carolingian rule only 
by a 30-year period of hostilities marked by savage raids and reprisals. 
When in 806 the victorious Franks compiled a list of Saxon hostages, they 
divided these into three major groups, probably glossing over the hetero- 
geneity of the subjected people. According to McKitterick, “this [division] 
probably represents only some of those generically lumped together as 
Saxons in the Frankish sources.”?® In 782, Charles the Great summarily 
executed thousands of Saxon men in response to an uprising led by one 
Widukind. Stuart Airlie writes: “Charlemagne himself journeyed east, 
rounded up those Saxons identified as responsible for the rebellion and 
presided over their killing (some 4,500 in a single day, according to the 
Revised version of the [Frankish] Annals). With this act of mass brutality, 
Charlemagne re-asserted Frankish mastery.”*6 In 793 Charlemagne exiled 


24 Simon Maclean, Kingship and Politics in the Late Ninth Century: Charles the Fat and 
the End of the Carolingian Empire (Cambridge, 2003), p. 235. 

25 Rosamond McKitterick, Charlemagne: The Formation of a European Identity (Cam- 
bridge, 2008), p. 254. 

26 Stuart Airlie, “Charlemagne and the Aristocracy: Captains and Kings,” in Charle- 
magne: Empire and Society, ed. Joanna Storey (Manchester, 2005), pp. 90-102, here p. g1. 
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large numbers of Saxons of all descriptions to be resettled in Bavaria, 
and in 804 there was another deportation and appropriation of land.?” 
Most historical accounts of these Saxon wars, written by the victors, in 
McKitterick’s words “gloss over the horrors—the battles, the mass execu- 
tions in response to rebellions, the forced conversions, the deporting of 
men, women, and children far from their homeland, and the appropria- 
tion of land.”?® 

Despite this grim history, the Saxon Henry the Fowler established a 
strong rule in the East Frankish kingdom. Because he was successful in 
bringing the southern German duchies of Bavaria and Swabia into the 
kingdom and in extending his influence over the wealthy and coveted ter- 
ritory of Lotharingia, he is often called the founder of the German empire. 
His Saxon lineage was distinguished—his second wife, Mathilda, even 
claimed Widukind the rebel as an ancestor—but his aunt Liutgard had 
married Louis the Younger, connecting him firmly to the Carolingians. 
Of particular interest for the study of Hrotsvit is the fact that three other 
aunts of Henry the Fowler served as abbesses of the convent Gandersheim, 
including its first abbess, Hathumoda. At the end of his life, Henry was 
able to arrange for the passing of the crown of East Francia to his eldest 
son, Otto, and Otto’s coronation took place in an elaborate ceremony 
in Aachen, the seat of Charles the Great’s rule, in 936. The rituals were 
deliberately evocative of Frankish grandeur, emphasizing the continuities 
between Frankish and Saxon rule. Eckhard Müller-Mertens writes: 


Otto I was raised to kingship in Aachen by all the dukes and other magnates, 
and was crowned and anointed by the archbishops of Mainz and Cologne. 
Otto appeared in Frankish clothing and was enthroned both on the throne 
in the arcaded court...and on the throne in the chapel’s upper story. Hen- 
ry’s successor had thus taken possession of Charles the Great’s throne in a 
manner so visible as to leave no doubt. It was a politically motivated and 
programmatic act, one which should be seen in the line of continuity with 
Henry I’s kingship. Liudolfing (henceforth Ottonian) kingship did not merely 


27 Matthias Hardt, “The Limes Saxoniae as Part of the Eastern Borderlands of the Frank- 
ish and Ottonian-Salian Empire,” in Florin Curta, ed., Borders, Barriers, and Ethnogenesis: 
Frontiers in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Turnhout, 2005), pp. 35-49: “the Emperor 
[Charles the Great] transferred in 804 the entire area between the Elbe and the Eider 
Rivers to the Slavic tribe of the Obodrites, who had been loyal allies of the Franks during 
the Saxon wars. He also moved Saxon inhabitants of that area into the heartland of his 
empire” (pp. 37-38). 

28 Rosamond McKitterick, Charlemagne, p. 256. On the executions and deportations, 
see also pp. 23, 105, 255. 
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stand in succession to the east Frankish kingdom of Louis the German. It 
has now established itself in succession to Charles the Great.?9 


Saxons wished to view this change as a single, momentous expression of 
the divine will, as Hrotsvit wrote in the opening lines of Primordia: “the 
King of kings...decreed that the distinguished realm of the Franks be 
transferred to the famous race of the Saxons.” However, the process was 
in fact complex and gradual. 


The Convent Gandersheim 


Hrotsvit’s convent had been founded in the gth century by Count Liudolf 
and his wife Oda.?° Hrotsvit tells of the origin of Gandersheim in her poem 
Primordia, which is a valuable historical source but poetic rather than 
objective in certain details. As she tells it, a group of Liudolf’s swineherds 
resting with their animals in a wood beheld mysterious lights among the 
trees; informed of this, Liudolf himself beheld the favorable omen on All 
Saints’ Eve and decided on the spot that this was to be the location of 
a religious community. He commanded that the land be cleared—the 
trees had to be felled, undergrowth cut out, and the waste, complete with 
“fauns and monstrous beasts,” brought within the pale of Christendom.*! 
In fact, this supposed wilderness was close to major trade roads. Where 
the east-west route crossed the Gande River, a commercial settlement, 
and presumably a military outpost with a small church, had been estab- 
lished long before Liudolf built the monastery.>? 

The Liudolfing family intended Gandersheim to strengthen the Chris- 
tian faith (which was not yet unopposed among Saxons), to demonstrate 


29 Eckhard Müller-Mertens, “The Ottonians as Kings and Emperors,” in The New Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, vol. 3, ed. Timothy Reuter (Cambridge, UK, 1999), pp. 235-66, here 
pp. 243-44. Hagen Keller argues that for Henry I and Otto I, the succession of Frankish by 
Saxon rule was of much greater importance than their individual relationship to Charles 
the Great as emperor (“Die Ottonen und Karl der Grosse,” Friihmittelalterliche Studien, 34 
[2000], 12-31). 

30 The authoritative source for the history of the convent Gandersheim is Hans Goet- 
ting, Das Bistum Hildesheim, vol. ı, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim 
(Berlin, 1973). Liudolf and Oda, who had abetted the advance of Christianity into Saxony, 
resolved at least by 840 to found “ein eigenes Familienstift” [their own family convent] to 
be “sichtbarer Ausdruck der Machtstellung des zur führenden Rolle im östlichen Sachsen 
strebenden Geschlechts” [a visible expression of the power of this dynasty that aspired to 
leadership in eastern Saxony], p. 81. 

31 Hrotsvit writes: Silvestremque locum Faunis monstrisque repletum / Fecit munda- 
tum divinis laudibus aptum, p. 315, lines 231-32. 

32 Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim, pp. 76-77. 
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the family’s power in Saxon society and to serve as a family burial site. 
Scott Wells writes: “The cloister functioned as a family necropolis, as a 
center for the commemoration of the lineage in prayer and literature, as 
a frequent residence for the itinerant royal court, and as a site anchoring 
the dynasty to its carefully-asserted origins among the Saxon people.”3? 
One of the earliest monasteries established by Saxon nobility, it was to 
house a community of virgins led by a female member of the family. With 
the support of the Carolingian king Louis the German, Liudolf and Oda 
traveled to Rome to obtain approval of their plan from Pope Sergius II. 
They returned not only with his approval but also with precious relics, 
the bones of Popes Anastasius I and Innocent I, which would establish 
Gandersheim as a center of Christian worship. In 852 the oldest daugh- 
ter of Liudolf and Oda, Hathumoda, reached the age of 12, making her 
eligible for designation as abbess, and the community of Saxon noble- 
women was established. Because the buildings of Gandersheim were not 
completed and ready for habitation when Hathumoda became abbess, 
the community initially resided in the (male) convent Brunshausen. Only 
after Hathumoda’s death, under the leadership of her sister, the abbess 
Gerberga I, did the community move to Gandersheim.?* 

Not long thereafter, Liudolf’s sons Bruno and Otto transferred the con- 
vent to Louis the Younger, their brother-in-law, so that it was not subject 
to any political control other than that of the monarch; in return for this 
gift, Louis guaranteed the convent protection and the right of selection 
of its abbesses.?? Otto I renewed this special relationship in 947, having 
obtained a grant of protection from Pope Agapit II, so that Gandersheim 
recognized no spiritual authority other than the pope’s. Gandersheim had 
thus been a focal point of Ottonian cultural policy for a full century before 
Hrotsvit began her poetic career there, with an important reassertion of 
its special role made by Otto I just before her subsequent friend and men- 
tor Gerberga II became abbess (in 949). When Gerberga directed her to 
write a panegyric on the Ottonians shortly after the imperial coronation 
of Otto in 962, this acknowledged Hrotsvit’s stature as a poet, the spe- 
cial status of Gandersheim, and the lofty position of European leadership 
that the ruling family had attained. Hrotsvit’s personal admiration and 


33 Wells, “Politics,” p. 113. 

34 Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim, pp. 290-91; Wells, 
“Politics,” p. 116. 

35 On Gandersheim’s independence from political control other than the emperor's, see 
Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim, pp. 83, 85-86; and Wells, 
“Politics,” p. 223. 
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reverence for the Liudolfing-Ottonian lineage emerges from both of her 
historical works—more warmly, perhaps, from her history of the convent 
Gandersheim than from her poem about political history. 

The chronology proposed by Walter Berschin centers Hrotsvit’s literary 
activity in the decade of the 960s with perhaps a few years on either side 
to be included (see his preface, pp. ix—x, and the translation in “Hrotsvit 
and Her Works,” in this volume). Intellectual engagement with the world 
around her is to be assumed before her period of active authorship, so 
that events affecting Gandersheim and East Francia and the kingdom’s 
interactions with other European states and the papacy between 950 and 
970 may have left an impress on her writing. The degree to which she 
incorporates and interprets historical material in stories and plays is a 
matter of discussion. No doubt her fundamental concerns were with the 
timeless verities of the Christian faith and the ways in which individuals 
adhered to or deviated from them, but she was sufficiently interested in 
recent history to interview an eyewitness of affairs in Spain under Caliph 
Abd al-Rahmän III in order to learn the story of Pelagius. She showed her- 
self to be very familiar with the involvement of Saxon nobility in the early 
history of Gandersheim, when she opens the Gesta by eloquently report- 
ing God’s command that the illustrious rule of the Franks be transferred 
to the celebrated Saxon people: “After the King of kings, Who alone rules 
forever, by His own power changing the fortunes of all kings, decreed that 
the distinguished realm of the Franks be transferred to the famous race 
of the Saxons, a race which because of its steadfast rigor of spirit fittingly 
derived its name from rock, the son of the great and revered Duke Otto, 
namely Henry, was the first to receive the kingly authority to be admin- 
istered with moderation in behalf of a righteous nation.” (Gesta, Il. 1-8, 
Bergman translation). There is no reason to doubt that she might allow 
players and problems of her own time and place to resonate in her inter- 
pretations of traditional stories. Perhaps the apparent resurgence in the 
importance of Gandersheim, its resumption of a leading role in Ottonian 
culture in the years directly preceding Hrotsvit’s active authorship, both 
stimulated and enriched her writing. 


Society and the Church in Hrotsvit’s Time 


Christianity and Literacy 


The Saxons were relative latecomers to Christianity and the Latin-based 
literacy and learning that accompanied its spread throughout Europe. 
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Saxony had only been Christian since the start of the gth century, and it 
is probable that this conversion, achieved by military conquest, did not 
reach deeply into the population or widely in Saxon territory until many 
years had passed. The Carolingian courts themselves had not emulated 
that of Charles the Great as centers of learning, and while there were 
exceptions, intellectual and artistic achievement is not conspicuous there 
in the last decades of the gth century and the first decades of the ıoth. 
According to McKitterick: 


The last pieces of literature actually associated with the Carolingian court 
appeared in the reigns of Louis the Stammerer [d. 879] and Carloman 
[d. 884] and these are of a purely practical nature... No intellectual activ- 
ity...can be traced to the courts of Lothar, Louis V, or indeed Charles of 
Lorraine... The fate of the royal library of the Carolingians. .. is unknown.3® 


Society was predominantly rural and illiterate. The great forests that 
covered a majority of German lands yielded only intermittently to the 
clearings that made possible agriculture and communities, and with these, 
intellectual and spiritual pursuits.?” Claudio Leonardi notes: “The eastern 
borders of Europe were not yet part of the Latin world; these were mis- 
sionary lands, dominated by the politico-religious interests of the Saxon 
rulers and the pope. It was not until the uth and 12th centuries that Latin 
began to be used extensively here.”38 

The spread of Christianity into heathen lands may be measured by the 
establishment of monasteries and bishoprics. These were focal points 
of Church organization, administration, and wealth; their physical pres- 
ence radiated a numinous power to the heathen or nominally Christian 
peasantry. The secular clergy, who staffed and served in the bishoprics, 
oversaw parish priests, administered properties, cooperated with regional 
lords, and conducted services in their cathedrals, were complemented 
by the religious members of monastic communities, who lived, for the 
most part, sequestered existences and were often, both individually and 
as groups, revered by the laity of the region for their piety and purity of 
life. Nonetheless, certain monasteries were frequently called upon to pro- 
vide leadership within the secular church, because the very qualities of 


36 McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms, pp. 278-79. 

37 Forests are estimated to have covered 70 per cent of the surface area of Germany 
(Robert Fossier, “Rural Economy and Country Life,” in The New Cambridge Medieval 
History, 3, pp. 27-63, here p. 56). 

38 Claudio Leonardi, “Intellectual Life,” in The New Cambridge Medieval History, 3, 
pp. 186-211, here p. 193. 
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mind and spirit that made a most admirable monk resulted in his being 
called away to service outside his monastery. A notable example is the 
monastery of St Maximin at Trier, a Benedictine house dating from the 
6th century. The abbot Ogo was promoted by Otto I to be bishop in Liége, 
and Otto’s brother Brun, archbishop of Cologne, looked to St Maximin for 
the first abbot of the new monastery of St Pantaleon.3? 


Trier on the Mosel, Magdeburg on the Elbe 


Consideration of the ecclesiastical relations between Trier and Magdeburg 
will suggest something of Hrotsvit’s perception of the Church in her time. 
The ancient city of Trier in Lotharingia, established by the Romans as a 
provincial capital, had been a bishopric since the 3rd century and an arch- 
bishopric since the gth. With Mainz, Cologne, and Metz, it belonged to an 
old and highly influential group of ecclesiastical centers on the Rhine or 
its tributaries. The Benedictine monastery of St Maximin had been estab- 
lished in the 6th century, and although its buildings were destroyed by 
the Normans in 882, the monastery was rebuilt and remained a vener- 
able site of Christian culture. In this period it also claimed immunity from 
direct control by any lay or clerical authority other than emperor or pope, 
the same status enjoyed by Gandersheim and later by Otto I’s signature 
cloister St Maurice. Magdeburg, in contrast, had been a border settlement 
on the west bank of the Elbe River, a line of demarcation between Slavic 
and Christian territory, facilitating trade between west and east. The first 
historical document to mention it, the Capitulary of Diedenhofen (805), 
names “magadoburg” and testifies thereby to the existence of a fortifica- 
tion or castle (“-burg”) in a series of fortified Christian outposts on the Slav 
borders.*° In a succession of raids and campaigns, the Saxon kings Henry 
I and Otto I expanded their territory to the east by “converting” Slavic 
groups. According to Timothy Reuter: 


Conversion meant in the first instance political submission and the obliga- 
tion to pay tithe; it cannot easily be distinguished from conquest... After 
the defeat of the Magyars and the victory at the Recknitz in 955, the pressure 
on the Slavs increased. There were campaigns by the whole Saxon host in 


39 Joachim Wollasch, “Monasticism: The First Wave of Reform,” in The New Cambridge 
Medieval History, 3, pp. 163-85, surveys the Ottonian appointments out of St Maximin on 
pp. 171-72. 

40 Helmut Asmus, 1200 Jahre Magdeburg: Von der Kaiserpfalz zur Landeshauptstadt, 
2nd ed. (Magdeburg, 2005), pp. 8-u, with facsimiles of the Capitulary of Diedenhofen. 
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957, 959 and 960... The parallel is not with the east Frankish treatment of 
the Slavs on their frontier but with the Frankish conquest of Saxony. 


By different routes in the course of different centuries, Trier and Magde- 
burg became bastions of Christian culture in the German west and east 
respectively. 

On the occasion of their wedding in 930, Crown Prince Otto gave Edith 
the royal residence in Magdeburg, a site that they subsequently favored. 
Only 13 months after Otto’s coronation as Henry Is successor, he held a 
diet in Magdeburg and on the eve of the feast day of St Maurice, among 
other actions, issued an order for the establishment of a monastery dedi- 
cated to him in that same place. The weight Otto attached to this founda- 
tion is shown by the fact that it was proclaimed during a royal diet and that 
many holders of high office in the Church were present (two archbishops, 
and seven bishops). Otto immediately set about the rich endowment of 
the new monastery, entitling it to tolls from the active trade between west 
and east and requiring the Slavic tenants in its farming villages (more than 
a thousand families) to pay a royal tithe as well as the church tithe to the 
bishop of Halberstadt. In the next 30 years, Otto made an additional 51 gifts 
of property and income to the monastery; the lands in question were dis- 
tributed widely through his realm, even to Alsace and Flanders.*? 

In the prominence accorded to Magdeburg, and especially the founding 
and rich endowment of a monastery there, Otto envisioned the creation of 
an eastern, Saxon counterpoise to the wealth and influence of the Church 
in his western possessions. St Maurice was the monastic component of 
this plan, linked to the ecclesiastical dignity of Magdeburg itself. After 
years of frustration caused mainly by the opposition of German Church 
magnates, Otto was able, with the support of the pope, to have Magde- 
burg elevated to an archbishopric in 968. 


Hrotsvit in Christian Saxony 


Otto’s selection of leaders initially for St Maurice and subsequently for the 
new archbishopric reveals his desire to elevate Saxony, notably its eastern 
regions, to the stature of venerable Church establishments in the west. 
Trier lay in Lotharingia, far removed from Otto’s hereditary lands and the 
base of his wealth and power, and it was from St Maximin in Trier that 


41 Timothy Reuter, Germany in the Early Middle Ages (London, 1991), p. 165. 
42 Asmus, 1200 Jahre Magdeburg, pp. 22-24. 
43 Asmus, 1200 Jahre Magdeburg, pp. 24-25. 
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Otto called the monk Anno to be the first abbot of St Maurice. Anno and 12 
of his Trier monastic brothers constituted the new convent in Magdeburg. 
In 950 when Otto returned Anno to the west, designating him bishop in 
Worms, he balanced this step by drawing Anno’s successor in Magdeburg 
from the very old cloister Reichenau on Lake Constance. In like manner, 
Otto named Abbot Adalbert of Weissenburg in Alsace, former monk in 
Trier, as the first archbishop in Magdeburg. In 968 Adalbert was conse- 
crated in Rome by Pope John XIII, and John drew parallels between the 
Christian mission to the Saxons of Boniface, the first archbishop in Mainz, 
and that of Adalbert, first bishop of Magdeburg, to the Slavs.** 

Otto’s selections of Church personnel contained more than a small com- 
ponent of cultural politics. Not only did Trier and Reichenau represent the 
oldest and most deeply-rooted Christianity of Otto’s kingdom, they were 
also educational centers characterized by advanced learning in such areas 
of civilization as architecture, agriculture, and book-making. Until Magde- 
burg became an archbishopric, the monastery of St Maurice, which soon 
developed an important school, anchored Otto’s imperial Christianity in 
the east and asserted the cultural legitimacy of Saxony. Serving the nobil- 
ity of the realm, from which group its monks were selected, St Maurice 
was the second major step by Otto, the first being the pageantry and sym- 
bolism of his royal coronation, to create a Saxon political and cultural 
tradition parallel and equivalent to the Frankish one of Charles the Great. 
As noted, his proclamation to create St Maurice followed his coronation 
by just over a year (7 August 936 and 21 September 937).*? 

Gandersheim lay about 75 miles west of Magdeburg, in John W. 
Bernhardt’s words, “near a crossroads of two major routes used frequently 
by the German kings.”*® No explicit records of visits to or overnight stays 
at Gandersheim by Otto I survive, but visits are highly probable, espe- 
cially in the period of its return to prominence following the installation 
of Otto’s niece Gerberga as abbess in 949. In 956, Otto formally confirmed 
the grants to Gandersheim made from the time of its founding onwards, 
with emphasis on its free selection of the abbess and immunity from local 
control. In 968, Otto and his son Otto II were instrumental in obtaining 
a comprehensive declaration of protection for Gandersheim from Pope 


44 Asmus, 1200 Jahre Magdeburg, p. 55. 

45 Asmus, 1200 Jahre Magdeburg, pp. 22-23. 

46 John W. Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship and Royal Monasteries in Early Medieval Ger- 
many, c. 936-1075 (Cambridge, 1993), p. 151. 
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John XIIL.*” It seems certain that in these years Hrotsvit grew to adulthood 
and followed her calling as a writer in the convent so favored by the Saxon 
kings of Germany. Her special relationship with Abbess Gerberga II, whom 
she mentions with esteem and affection on several occasions, makes it 
highly probable that she was not only socially close to the political devel- 
opment of Ottonian kingship but was also an intelligent and informed 
observer. Her two historical poems, the Gesta, of which the actual deeds 
of Otto I are but one component, and the Primordia, which sets the origin 
and early years of her convent within a frame of veneration of Liudolfing 
and Ottonian women,*® attest to the high regard in which her historical 
knowledge and understanding were held, and not only within her con- 
vent. These poems were certain to be read outside Gandersheim—indeed, 
the metrical prefaces of the former, one addressed to Otto I and the other 
to Otto II, allow the inference that this poem was an act of homage and a 
gift transmitted to them by Gerberga, their niece and cousin respectively. 
Hrotsvit’s historical perspective in the second poem is established in its 
legalism by the privileges granted to Gandersheim by the two Ottos, either 
personally or through the pope.* 

It may also be true that all of Hrotsvit’s writing, not only her histories, 
served a function in cultural politics by calling attention to Gandersheim. 
Despite the convent’s old and distinguished position in Ottonian culture, 
certain events in the 10th century gave reason for anxiety on the part of its 
abbesses and supporters that its prominence was diminishing. The earlier 
abbesses had been members of the royal family, but the two women who 
served from 923 to 949 were not, and under them the convent’s impor- 
tance may have declined. In this period, Henry I chose the relatively new 


47 Goetting, Das Bistum Hildesheim, pp. 86-87. 

48 Cf. Patrick Corbet, Les Saints Ottoniens: Sainteté dynastique, sainteté royale et sainteté 
féminine autour de Van mil (Sigmaringen, 1986), p. 111: “le poème sur les origines de Gan- 
dersheim propose le premier des portraits d’une princesse ottonienne, instruisant donc 
sur l'idéal contemporain de vie et de piété féminines, et suscitant le comparaison avec les 
hagiographies de sainte Mathilde” [the poem about the origins of Gandersheim provides 
the earliest depiction of an Ottonian princess, informed by contemporary ideals of life and 
female piety, and inviting comparison with lives of Saint Mathilda]. 

49 Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim, p. 87: “Hrotsvit hat 
darin die Anfänge Gandersheims vom Inhalt der königlichen und päpstlichen Privilegien 
des 10. Jahrhunderts her interpretiert und unter gänzlicher Ignorierung des bischöflich 
Hildesheimischen Anteils den Gründungsvorgang ausschliesslich als Werk der Liudolfin- 
gerfamilie mit königlicher und päpstlicher Hilfe dargestellt” [In it, Hrotsvit interpreted the 
origins of Gandersheim on the basis of the royal and papal privileges of the 10th century 
and depicted the foundation as the exclusive work of the Liudolfings, with royal and papal 
assistance, completely ignoring the role played by the bishop of Hildesheim]. 
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foundation of Quedlinburg for his burial site, which thereby acquired a 
leading role in Ottonian spiritual welfare, and Quedlinburg was the place 
chosen by Otto I for his celebration of Easter. As we have seen, Otto I 
also took great pains to develop Magdeburg as a center of German Chris- 
tendom. Whether or not one may speak of a “crisis” for Gandersheim 
in the years c. 920-50, the installation of another abbess from the royal 
family (Gerberga II) in 949 appears to usher in a period of rejuvenation 
and florescence, a notable part of which was the intense literary activity 
of Hrotsvit. Recognizing the great gifts of her canoness, Gerberga II may 
have encouraged her writing partly because she believed it would attract 
favorable notice to the convent.®° 

Hrotsvit was aware and proud of her Saxon identity. She knew the Sax- 
ons had been bloodily conquered by Charles the Great and his Frankish 
armies, but believed that God had brought about the passage of secular 
rule in Christendom from the Franks to the Saxons, as led by the great 
Otto. She knew that her convent stood in an intimate family relationship 
with the secular rulers of the Christian world (as she perceived it) and 
believed that Gandersheim thus participated in the realization of God’s 
will on earth. While the taxonomies of literary scholars may support the 
manuscript division of her writings into three groups, a division that rests 
essentially on formal distinctions, readers of Hrotsvit who do not accept 
her works as united by one shared vision of history and the progress of 
Christianity will hardly be able to grasp the ways in which all her texts 
speak with and interpret each other. 


50 On the question of a “crisis” in Gandersheim’s importance, see the summary of argu- 
ments in Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales litteratae, pp. 21-24. Gerd Althoff has explored the pos- 
sibility that literary documents could serve promotional purposes for convents, with a 
focus on the convent Nordhausen and the lives of Mathilda, wife of Henry I: see his “Causa 
scribendi und Darstellungsabsicht: Die Lebensbeschreibungen der Königin Mathilde und 
andere Beispiele,” Litterae Medii Aevi. Festschrift für Johanne Autenrieth zu ihrem 65. Geburt- 
stag, ed. Michael Borgolte and Herrad Spillig (Sigmaringen, 1988), pp. 17-33. I am grateful 
to Dr Bodarwe for calling my attention to this essay and suggesting that a comparable 
causa scribendi may have played a role in Hrotsvit’s work. 


HROTSVIT AND HER WORKS! 


Walter Berschin 


Hrotsvit, who frankly declared herself to be the author of this book, also 
gave a Latin version of her Germanic name by etymologizing it in accord 
with biblical usage, calling herself “Clamor Validus Gandeshemensis” 
(the Strong Cry of Gandersheim).* We know something of her life from a 
few words here and there in her works. Hrotsvit’s effort and diligence in 
writing were notably supported by the seventh abbess of Gandersheim, 
Gerberga II (949-1001);? a daughter of Henry, Duke of Bavaria (948-55), 
who was related to the royal Saxon family in the period when it ruled 
the empire of the Romans. Gerberga is named four times by our author 
as patroness and authorizer. Because Gerberga was younger than Hrots- 
vit (“aetate minor”)* who herself was born “longo tempore post,” a long 
time after the death of the Saxon duke Otto (ob. 912), the poetess was 
likely born around 935. Hrotsvit had been taught by a certain Rikkardis, 
no doubt felicitously.® 


1 This chapter is a translation by Stephen L. Wailes, with assistance from Walter Ber- 
schin and George H. Brown, of Berschin’s “Editoris Praefatio” to his edition of Hrotsvit’s 
writings. 

2 Preface to the Plays, p. 132, line 8. She wrote her name as “Hrotsvit” in the nominative 
case (cf. “Epistle to learned patrons,” p. 134, line 3, and Third Address to Gerberga, p. 271, 
line 3). The fifth abbess of the Gandersheim community (922-33) was named “Hrotsvit”; 
see Hans Goetting, Germania Sacra, N.F. 7: Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Ganders- 
heim (Berlin and New York, 1973), p. 292. On the Latin form of her name, see Heb. 5:7 (“cum 
clamore valido et lacrimis offerens et exauditus pro sua reverentia”). [English translations 
of Clamor validus have varied, perhaps because of a characteristic ambiguity in Hrotsvit’s 
choice of words. Dronke, for example, gives “Mighty Voice,” “Hrotsvitha,” p. 69.] 

3 Following the dates given by Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift 
Gandersheim, p. 293. 

4 First Preface, p. 2, line 10. 

5 Primordia, p. 326, line 525. 

6 First Preface, p. 2, lines 6-8. A question arises regarding the identity of the masters 
of whom we read in the “Epistle to learned patrons.” In the usual practice of the medieval 
court, such things would normally be ascribed to those masters Hrotsvit speaks of in the 
First Address to Gerberga, when citing the “most excellent teaching” of her abbess Ger- 
berga, by whom she declares she was “instructed.” From the First Preface we conclude 
that it was through Gerberga that Hrotsvit came to know certain authors: whom she 
herself [Gerberga] had earlier studied with very learned persons. These learned persons 
are to be sought at the court of the Ottonian kings, as is shown by traces found in an 
Oxford codex of Terence: we read on folio 12v of Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. F.6.27, in 
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The first book of her works (the sacred stories) was written during 
two periods of time, as appears from verses written to Gerberga (placed 
before Maria and before Basilius). One may conclude that this book was 
not finished before 962 because, in the First Preface, Gerberga is lauded 
as “niece of the emperor,” i.e., of Otto I (936-73), who received the title of 
emperor on 2 February 962.” Because the second book, that of the dramas, 
is adorned by two prefaces (a “praefatio” and an “epistola”), it is possible to 
argue that this group of works was also written during two periods. Direct 
chronological evidence is lacking. The sequence of prefaces and the order 
of works preserved in the principal manuscript (M) indicate that the Book 
of Plays (or Comedies) was written after the Book of Sacred Stories and 
before the Book of Historical Poems, i.e., around 965. 

Book III contains the two historical or epic poems. Hrotsvit had begun 
the first of these, the Gesta, by 965, because in lines 53ff. she praises as a 
living person Brun, archbishop of Cologne, who died on u October 965. 
In verse 1498 (1504) she alludes to the imperial coronation of Otto II, 
which took place on 25 December 967, and in the last words of her Third 
Address to Gerberga, she mentions that she awaits the critical judgment 
of Gerberga and of Wilhelm, archbishop of Mainz, concerning the poem. 
Wilhelm died on 2 March 968;8 therefore Hrotsvit must have completed 
the Gesta before this date. The other historical poem, the Primordia, was 
certainly written after the Gesta, because in lines 81ff. she recalls this work 
to the reader. The Primordia mentions Otto I twice (lines 71, 564), but it is 
not clear from her words whether Otto was alive or dead at the time she 
wrote them (he died on 7 May 973). 

These are the grounds for thinking that Hrotsvit wrote the main part of 
her works in a short period of time, between February 962 and March 968: 
in these six years she finished the Book of Sacred Stories (962 or later), 
composed the Book of Plays (c. 965), and brought to completion the first 
part of the historical poems (begun not after 968). We simply do not know 
how many years before 962 Hrotsvit’s muse began to sing, or how many 
years after 968 she delivered her last words. Developing over just a few 


a 1oth-century hand, “Adelheit - Hedwich - Matthilt - curiales adulescentule unum par esse 
amicicie,” “Adelheit, Hedwich, Matthilt, young women of the court united in friendship.” 
See Claudia Villa, La “Lectura Terentii,” vol. 1, Da Ildemaro a Francesco Petrarca (Padua, 
1984), pp. 99ff. 

7 Cf. the phrase “and to our imperial niece” [“neptique nostrae imperiali”] in a charter 
granted by Otto to Gandersheim on 7 October 972, MGH, Diplomata regum et imperato- 
rum, 1 (Hannover, 1879-84), nr. 422, on p. 576. 

8 Cf. R. Köpke and E. Dümmler, Kaiser Otto der Grosse (Leipzig, 1876), p. 438. 
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years, Hrotsvit shone like a brilliant comet and marvelously illuminated 
her so-called Dark Age. All her works seem to have burst forth in a brief, 
compressed period with few interruptions, as if impelled by a powerful 
force. 


Manuscripts 


M The most complete manuscript of Hrotsvit’s works is the Munich 
manuscript: Munich, Bavarian State Library Clm 14485 (Cim 339, formerly 
St Emmeram E CVIII). In 1962, in preliminary work for a facsimile edi- 
tion of M, Bernhard Bischoff identified five separate scribes and regarded 
them as “[Gandersheim] nuns, perhaps contemporaries of Hrotsvit.”? This 
parchment manuscript, measuring 22.7 X 15.5 cm, holds works of Hrotsvit 
on fols 1v-129v and 130r—-150v. Fol. ır is blank, and it is doubtful whether 
the group of titles for the biblical Book of Revelation on fol. 130r may be 
attributed to Hrotsvit or whether they are scribal padding or something 
like it. 

The series of quaternions and the sequence of scribes show some breaks 
which can be brought into agreement with the progression of Hrotsvit’s 
works. At the beginning are two folios containing the First Preface and the 
First Address to Gerberga (fols 1-2). On the following folio, recto, there is 
only the title of Maria (fol. 3r), and on the reverse (fol. 3v) only the first 
line of the proem of that story (“Unica spes...”), which is the most embel- 
lished verse of the entire codex. Nine quaternions follow (fols 4-75). 

Passing from the legends to the dramas, a gathering of two double 
leaves (fols 76-79) was used as follows by the scriptorium. [I say “scrip- 
torium” because four or five scribes, male or female, were involved, and 
we cannot say who made the decision to employ, at the end of the copy 
of the legends, a gathering of two double leaves rather than the usual 
quaternion—just as if the conclusion of the entire work had been reached. 
This is important because it shows that the scribes were given the works of 
Hrotsvit piece by piece; this, in turn, shows that they worked very closely 
with the poet, perhaps even that she herself was the “Spiritus rector” of 


9 These notes (“Nachlass Bischoff Ana 553”) are among the remains of his literary work 
in Munich, Bavarian State Library Clm 14485. [New investigations into the scriptorium of 
Gandersheim in the 10th century are to be found in Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales; and Tino 
Licht, “Hrotsvitspuren in ottonischer Dichtung (nebst einem neuen Hrotsvitgedicht),” 
Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 43 (2008), 347-53.] 
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her collected works. ]!0 The last folio of the sacred stories (77v) ends with 
the epilogue, in which Hrotsvit gives an account of the sources of both 
parts of the Book of Sacred Stories. The remainder of the folio is blank. 
Folios 78 and 79 contain the two texts that lead into the Book of Plays, 
namely, a preface and an epistle. Three quaternions follow (fols 80-103) 
and also a ternion, from which the second folio was torn out before being 
written on (fols 104-108). These four fascicles conclude the first four plays 
of Hrotsvit. The space left over on fol. 108v after the end of the fourth play 
(Mary and Abraham) is taken up by the summary of the fifth play (Thais). 
The fifth and sixth plays, some verses of Bede’s poem “De virginitate,” the 
titles for Revelation, and Hrotsvit’s Third Address to Gerberga are writ- 
ten on two quaternions (fols 109-124), a single folio (125), and a ternion 
(fols 126-131). 

The metrical prologues to the Gesta (Address to Otto I and Address 
to Otto II) are contained on a single folio (132) and the first page of the 
following quaternion (fols 133-140); the remaining pages and another 
quaternion (fols 141-148) hold the Gesta through verse 752. I believe that 
the following quaternion, torn out of the codex, contained 384 verses, 
since nearly every page of the codex contains 24 lines. Folios 149 and 150 
were formerly the outer two of a quaternion from which the inner two 
have, unfortunately, vanished. According to the aforesaid calculation, the 
verses of the Gesta contained in folios 149 and 150 are to be numbered 
1137-84 and 1473-1511. 

The volume as a whole thus appears as a serial collection of apparently 
all of Hrotsvit’s works. It would readily have admitted her Primordia, and 
this in final position, but the codex as it appears today gives no indica- 
tion that it once did so. Manuscript M was clearly and carefully written 
in Carolingian minuscule of the 10th century by four or five scribes who 
made quite a few errors, which were corrected in several ways shortly 
thereafter. The “strata” of these corrections are not easy to discern. Here 


10 Walter Berschin in correspondence with Stephen Wailes, 2 July 2009: “Ich schreibe 
‘Scriptorium,’ weil es sich von einer Gruppe von 4 oder 5 Schreiber[innen] handelt, und 
wir nicht wissen können, wer die Entscheidung getroffen hat, dass am Ende der Nieder- 
schrift der Legenden kein üblicher Quaternio, sondern ein Binio beschrieben werden 
sollte—ganz so, als wäre damit der Abschluss des Buches erzielt. Das ist wichtig; denn 
es zeigt, dass die Schreiber[innen] die Werke der Hrotsvit Partie für Partie erhielten, und 
dass zeigt wieder, dass sie in grosser Nähe zur Dichterin arbeiteten, wenn nicht Hr. selbst 
der Spiritus rector ihrer Gesammelten Werke ist.” 
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and there, accents indicate pronunciation and grammatical signs construe 
syntax.!! 

Inquiry into the division of labor among the scribes shows one con- 
spicuous break. The first two scribes take their leave of the reader after 
finishing folio 79, this last of their folios dividing the Book of Sacred Sto- 
ries from the Book of Plays. The remaining works of Hrotsvit were written 
by two or three scribes who had not been called upon in the writing of the 
preceding part of the volume. 

Since no one able to examine manuscript M closely would conclude 
that it originated far from the origins of the work of the poetess, it is likely 
that M was written in Hrotsvit’s own community, at Gandersheim. We 
do not yet know whether men or women were responsible for writing it, 
because there has been very little inquiry into the principles by which such 
a determination can be made. A final observation: folios 77v-78r (end of 
Book I, start of Book II) and 131v-132r (Third Address to Gerberga, Address 
to Otto I) are soiled, as if the codex had lain open at these two places 
for a long time. According to Bischoff (see n. 6, above), who was drawn 
to make this conjecture by the unusual form of the binding of M (one 
unknown at St Emmeram), the person who committed the barbarous act 
of cutting apart the codex and separating its three parts was none other 
than the German Humanist Conrad Celtis, who traveled around with it 
for seven years until, having published the edition, he had it re-bound 
and returned it. 

Not long after it was written, the codex was housed in southeastern 
Germany, probably at the monastery of St Emmeram in Regensburg. 
Abbot Ramwold (975-1001) had two book catalogues written, in the ear- 
lier of which (counted by its editors among the first fruits of Ramwold’s 
abbacy),!? one reads the title “Ars metrica de nativitate sancte Marie.” If 
this indeed refers to our codex M, as the catalogue’s editors believe, then 
M had to be in Regensburg before 985. Hence, I believe that M was writ- 
ten shortly after 980. 

Around 1493 Conrad Celtis saw this manuscript at St Emmeram. Assisted 
by Erasmus Dawm, a monk at St Emmeram and an advocate of Humanist 


1 For example, in the legend Maria (v. 54, fol. 4v), a double dot over the first syllable 
of mandatis connects that word to the genitive legis, which has the same sign over its first 
syllable. 

12 C.E. Ineichen-Eder, Mittelalterliche Bibiothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 
vol. 4/ı (Munich, 1977), pp. 144 and 146, line 78. Manuscript M seems to be cited in the 
title “liber de miraculis sancte Marie” in the St Emmeram library catalogue of 1347 (ibid., 
p. 158, line 230). 
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studies, Celtis arranged for the codex to be entrusted to him in 1494. He 
immediately gave it to Sixtus Tucher of Ingolstadt, and subsequently to 
Johannes Trithemius of Sponheim, who arranged for a copy to be made by 
Theodericus Gresemund, Jr. Celtis then made the text of the codex public 
by a method which though deplorable today was not unusual among men 
of the Humanist age: he entered the emendations and conjectures that he 
deemed necessary on the codex itself, and gave it thus “prepared” to the 
typesetters. He wantonly pulled the interior of the book out of its binding 
and divided it into parts for the sake of easier reading. As the edition was 
being printed, our fine manuscript M was subjected to another abuse. The 
typesetters placed damp sheets of paper between several folios and, in so 
doing, defaced them with their black printer’s ink. The editio princeps of 
Hrotsvit’s works was finally published in 1501, adorned by (inter alia) two 
woodcuts from the expert hand of Albrecht Diirer. After Celtis returned 
the codex to St Emmeram, it was examined by Dionysius Menger, who 
prepared a new catalogue of the monastery’s library in 1500-01. He gave 
it the title “passionale Rosvidis” [Hrotsvit’s passional]. From 18 it was 
counted among the treasures of the Bavarian State Library, Munich. 

k Fragments in Klagenfurt University Library, Pergament Hs. 44, pub- 
lished in 1925 by Hermann Menhardt! cast some light on the textual his- 
tory of Hrotsvit’s work. Verses 84-275 of Maria are found on two pairs of 
folios; in addition, tiny fragments of the drama Sapientia are found on 
three small pieces that had been cut off earlier to serve as binding. These 
are the remnants of a codex cut apart and unbound, written in the second 
half of the uth century and following M as if it were its twin. It was made 
slightly smaller (21x16 cm), but the same number of lines (24) fill the pages 
of each. Manuscript k seems to have omitted the prose preface to Book I, 
because the first quaternion held the missing First Address to Gerberga 
(“Salve regalis proles...”) preceding Maria, as may be determined from 
the distribution of verses in the preserved folios. The surviving folios were 
originally the interior two of the first quaternion. 

The emendations of M appear also as emendations in k, which shows 
that k was copied from M without the intervention of any other manu- 
script. The Klagenfurt manuscript was copied carefully and judiciously. 
Punctuation that is very often lacking in the poetic parts of M was 


13 Hermann Menhardt, “Eine unbekannte Hrotsvitha-handschrift,” Zeitschrift für 
deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 62 (1925), 233-36. 
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frequently inserted in k; errors in M are sometimes corrected. Grammati- 
cal notations indicate that k, like M, originated in a school. 

C In 1923, Goswin Frenken published a new text (unknown until 
that time) of the first four dramas of Hrotsvit from a Cologne codex 
(Historisches Archiv, W*101, fols 1r-16v).'* It is a little, portable, oblong 
(18.9x10 cm) scholastic book from the 12th century, written in western 
Germany (perhaps at Cologne) in small, narrow letters, holding the first 
part of the dramas less the preface, epistle, and summary material intro- 
ducing each drama. The text of C, however, is a little untrustworthy, being 
abbreviated, reductive, badly copied, and here and there incomprehen- 
sible. Scribal laziness distorted and corrupted qualities of Hrotsvit’s lan- 
guage. Nonetheless, the text of C, because it does not depend on M, is of 
great significance. 

Hı Hrotsvit’s Primordia has come down to us by a different path than 
that of her other works. Hans Goetting found the poem in 1966 in a paper 
codex at Hildesheim (Cathedral Library 534, fols 142r-152v). Henricus 
Tiirck, s.J. (1607-69) of Paderborn, when he was prefect of students in the 
college of Hildesheim (1654-59), had copied Primordia in cursive, rapidly 
but quite carefully. 

H2 The long-sought “Hannover Codex” of Primordia has also been 
brought to light. Gunther Scheel found it among some of Leibniz’s 
papers (Hannover, State Library of Lower Saxony, MS XXIII 167, at II, 26, 
fols ır-ı4r). The codex was written at Gandersheim around 1707 in cursive 
of the baroque era by a chancery clerk, elegantly but less competently, 
then corrected or changed in 150 places or more by Leibniz and his assis- 
tant Johann Georg Eckhart. 

In 1532, a monk of Clus (near Gandersheim), Heinrich Bodo (ob. 1553 or 
later), described a further manuscript, now lost, containing another work 
by Hrotsvit. Preceding Hrotsvit’s Primordia in that codex were metrical 
lives of Popes Anastasius and Innocent, whose relics were preserved at 
Gandersheim. Bodo wrote: “But the account of the founding of the con- 
vent Gandersheim, written in hexameters and preceded by vitae of the 
blessed Popes Anastasius and Innocent in the same metrical form, long 
hidden in the dusts of time, had scarcely seen the light of day until our 
age. It is missing several folios, to say nothing of the many places where 


14 Goswin Frenken, “Eine neue Hrotsvithandschrift,” Neues Archiv 44 (1923), 10-14. 
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the manuscript has suffered losses because of its age.”!? Thus Bodo attri- 
butes vitae of Anastasius and Innocent to Hrotsvit. 


Recension of Manuscripts 


Manuscript M is closest to the archetype in terms of arrangement, orthog- 
raphy, and text. The person who closely examines the composition of M 
will be in scarcely any doubt that it could only have been prepared by fol- 
lowers or friends of Hrotsvit, perhaps with her assistance.!® In this codex 
Hrotsvit’s works are ordered chronologically—Book I has her first works, 
Book II the later, and Book III the final ones. Celtis rightly considered M 
of greatest authority. The larger part of the corrections in M had been 
entered before k was written, i.e., before the middle of the uth century. 
Accordingly these corrections ought not to be disregarded. The text of M 
was changed even after k was written, and although by strict application 
of text-critical principle the readings of k should be disregarded, some of 
the changes made in M must be evaluated with their help. 

Codex C, known only since 1923, provides a degree of confirmation of 
the theory of Paul von Winterfeld, who believed that from the two parts 
of the introduction to the Book of Plays (preface and epistle), and from 
the repetitions of the fifth and sixth plays vis-a-vis the earlier ones, Hrots- 
vit’s process of writing could be known: she first wrote four plays, then, 
having gained the assent or praise of learned patrons (“Epistle to learned 
patrons”), she wrote the remaining two so that her dramatic works would 
exactly number those of Terence.” It was the wanton, earthly “fictions” 
of Terence which our Saxon bride of Christ audaciously and confidently 
opposed with the glorious truth of Heavenly Love. The Cologne manu- 
script contains the first four plays, and thus appears to bear out the divi- 
sion of Hrotsvit’s dramatic creativity into two parts. 

The recension of manuscripts of the Primordia must be discussed 
separately. The Hildesheim and Hannover codices were copied from 


15 See G.W. Leibniz, Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium, vol. 3 (Hannover, 1711), p. 712. 

16 Agreeing with Monique Goullet (Theätre: Hrotsvitha [Paris, 1999], pp. xcvii ff.), one 
may doubt whether Hrotsvit herself wrote the summaries preceding the dramas. There are 
contradictions between summaries and dramas: e.g., the summary for Gallicanus states 
that the son confessed his father's crime, but in the play the father himself confesses it 

11.9.1). 
17 a Paul von Winterfeld, Deutsche Dichter des lateinischen Mittelalters, 2nd ed. 
(Munich, 1917), pp. 520-22. 
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the same source, as shown by several graphemes (e.g., Nunctio, 58) and 
errors of agreement (e.g., pergebat, 121, where pergebant is required). It 
is likely that this lost exemplar was written in gothic miniscule. We do 
not know whether it was the same book that the monk Bodo saw in the 
16th century. The Hannover manuscript was written nicely but without 
thought and was very accurately corrected before Leibniz gave it over to 
be printed. The correctors of this manuscript quite often gave a variant 
from the Hildesheim manuscript, causing one to wonder if they had seen 
it (or a copy of it). 

The Hildesheim codex, mediating as the copy of another manuscript, 
provided the text of the first edition of the Primordia, with Johann Georg 
Leuckfeld as editor.!8 The Leibniz edition, based on the Hannover manu- 
script appeared in the following year.!? It is amazing what a perverse and 
corrupt edition Leuckfeld produced from the good, sound manuscript 
written by Türck and, moreover, what a reasonable edition was achieved 
by Leibniz and his assistant on the basis of the poor Hannover copy. 


18 Johann Georg Leuckfeld, Antiquitates Gandersheimensis (Wolfenbüttel, 1709), 
pp. 10-26. 

19 Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium, 3 vols. (Hannover, 1710), 
2:319-30. 
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Figure 2: Folio 3 verso is the most ornate page in the Munich manuscript (Clm 
14485), presenting six words: UNICA SPES MUNDI DOMINATRIX INCLITA CELI 
(“Sole hope of the world, illustrious female ruler of the heavens”), the beginning 
of a prayer to Mary that precedes the first sacred story. The annotation at the 
top of the page, In historia(m) intemerate dei genitricis/prefatio incipit (The 
preface for the history of the undefiled mother of God begins), is in a late 15th 
century hand, probably that of Conrad Celtis. Folio 4 recto is a good example of 
pages throughout the manuscript in which a decorated initial introduces a line of 
poetry. Hrotsvit names herself in the first word of the third distich (line five). 
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Figure 3: Folio 78 verso of the Munich manuscript (Clm 14485) presents the end 
of the Preface to the Plays and the beginning of the “Epistle to learned patrons” 
(Epistola eiusdem ad quosdam sapientes huius libri fautores), where Hrotsvit 
names herself for the sixth of seven times throughout the manuscript. A deco- 
rated capital P introduces the first line of the “Epistle.” Folio 79 recto provides 
an example of a typical page with no decoration or marginal or interlinear 
annotations. 
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Figure 4: The rosette in the margin of this folio, like others on fols 81r-87v, bears 
a striking resemblance to the marginal rosettes in some Qur'an manuscripts. See, 
for instance, most pages in the Sultan Baybars’ Qur’an in the British Library, and 
the Qur'an leaf from the Great Mosque of Kairouan (both available online). Since 
the rosettes likely have a Byzantine origin, as noted by Jonas Christensen, “Inedita 
from the MS. Hauniensis 1899,” in Byzantina Symmeikta 21 (2011), p. 341, the Hrots- 
vit scribe may have had access to a Byzantine manuscript as a source for this rare 
occurrence of rosettes in a western medieval manuscript. Only pages of Galli- 
canus include these marginal rosettes. Walter Berschin notes that they often (but 
not always) correspond to the new appearance of a character in a scene, perhaps 
to assist dramatic reading of the play (Opera, xxxiii). Stephen Wailes discusses 
these marginal details in his chapter on the plays in this volume. 


HROTSVIT IN CONTEXT: 
CONVENTS AND CULTURE IN OTTONIAN GERMANY 


Jane Stevenson! 


Hrotsvit’s life and work existed within physical, social, and intellectual 
contexts that intersected and overlapped. The milieu and material cul- 
ture of the Ottonian royal convents, their intellectual life, and the rela- 
tions of the convents’ inhabitants with, and their perceptions of, the wider 
world all shed light on what she meant by her writings. The ways in which 
Hrotsvit’s life and œuvre relate to Ottonian interactions with the Byzan- 
tine Empire are of special importance. 

Hrotsvit’s opportunities were determined by her physical location. 
Gandersheim in Hrotsvit’s time was a community of women, led by ladies 
from the high nobility, perhaps 20 or 30 in all. Its founders, Liudolf and 
Oda, were the great-grandparents of Otto the Great. Agius of Corvey, 
biographer of Hathumoda, the first abbess, mentions no more than five 
women who lived a common life there in the first generation, together 
with the widowed foundress Oda (Hathumoda’s mother) and a chaplain 
(though servants, agricultural workers and other support staff may reason- 
ably be assumed from the beginning). In Hrotsvit’s lifetime, Gandersheim 
was extremely wealthy, and once more under the direct patronage of the 
imperial family.” 

In Agius’ version, which is arguably tendentious, the initial community 
lived communally as Benedictines.? However, in the Primordia, Hrotsvit 
makes the point that one of Hathumoda’s sisters lived there as a woman 
destined for marriage, wearing secular dress,+ while there is no indica- 
tion that Oda herself became a nun. Certainly, if they were Benedictines 


1 My thanks go to Katrinette Bodarwe for a variety of helpful and pertinent comments 
on a draft of this chapter. 

2 Adelheid Johanna Heineken, “Die Anfänge der sächsischen Frauenklöster” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Gottingen, 1909), p. 29. 

3 Frederick S. Paxton, “Forgetting Hathumoda: The Afterlife of the First Abbess of 
Gandersheim,” in History in the Comic Mode: Medieval Communities and the Matter of 
Person, ed. Rachel Fulton and Bruce Holsinger (New York, 2007), pp. 15-24, at 20, points 
out that Agius is clearly anxious to present Hathumoda’s foundation as 1) Benedictine and 
2) linked with his own (Benedictine) monastery, Corvey. 

+ Head, Primordia, p. 248. 
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to begin with, at some point in the early 10th century (perhaps after 
the death of the last member of the foundress’s family), the community 
became canonesses, since they established a subsidiary Benedictine con- 
vent, St Mary’s, Gandersheim, for members who wished to follow the 
Rule.? Canonesses did not take formal vows and were not cloistered. They 
seem to have slept in a dormitory, but had separate cells (mansiunculae), 
perhaps for private study or used in time of illness, and each had her 
own property.® They did not all wear the same clothes: moralists drew 
contrasts between those who wore all-wool clothing and restricted their 
diet and those who allowed themselves the comfort of linen underwear, 
feather-beds, and gastronomy; but the choice was theirs.’ If they had not 
actually taken the veil, they could leave if they chose, or travel; they did 
not follow a monastic rule, and they were only loosely under the jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop. Sophia, abbess from 1002 but also the sister of Otto III, 
spent 995-97 travelling with her bachelor brother, apparently acting as 
his First Lady, although she had been at Gandersheim since 979. 

The life of the members of an Ottonian royal Stift may be to some 
extent illuminated by the sources for ıoth-century Anglo-Saxon noble 
nuns, which are rather more explicit in some respects and may offer use- 
ful comparanda, since the Saxons and the Anglo-Saxons were mutually 
closer in the ıoth century than in any other.® The Old English vocabu- 
lary for describing women in religion distinguishes between mynecenu, 
“monastic women,” and nunnan, women who pursued a religious voca- 
tion independently (Latin sanctimoniales and canonicae make the same 
distinction).? One well-attested nunna was a wealthy royal lady called 
Alfgiva, who lived near Bishop Dunstan’s community at Glastonbury but 
continued to maintain a lifestyle capable of entertaining the king and 


5 Wells, “Politics,” pp. 13-35 and 122. 

6 Thomas Schilp, Norm und Wirklichkeit religiöser Frauengemeinschaften im Frühmittel- 
alter: Die Institutio sanctimonialium Aquisgranensis des Jahres 816 und die Problematik der 
Verfassung von Frauenkommunitäten (Göttingen, 1998), pp. 92-96. 

7 Michel Parisse, “Les chanoinesses dans l’Empire germanique (ix°-xi® siecle),” Francia 
6 (1978), 107-26 and 114-17. 

8 Karl Leyser observes in “The Ottonians and Wessex,” Communications and Power in 
Medieval Europe: The Carolingian and Ottonian Centuries, ed. Tim Reuter (London, 1994), 
pp. 73-104, at 73, that “Anglo-Saxon England in the tenth century presents more similari- 
ties with the world of the Reich than at any other time in their respective histories,” and 
also that a sense of common Saxon identity is expressed on both sides. 

9 Sarah Foot, Veiled Women, 2 vols. (Aldershot, 2000), 1:98. See also Franz Joseph Felten, 
“Auf dem Weg zu Kanonissen und Kanonissenstift. Ordnungskonzepte der weiblichen ‘vita 
religiosa’ bis ins 9. Jahrhundert,” in Europa und die Welt in der Geschichte: Festschrift zum 
60. Geburtstag von Dieter Berg, ed. Raphaela Averkorn (Bochum, 2004), pp. 551-73. 
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his entire entourage.!° There were comparable women in Germany, such 
as the noblewoman Wendilgard, who lived near, but not in, St Gall and, 
indeed, Queen Mathilda, widow of Henry the Fowler, whose magnificent 
widowhood was mostly spent at Quedlinburg,” though she continued to 
keep up good fires, dine royally, and dress like a queen: once widowed, 
she wore “plain scarlet,” and “adorned herself with a bit of gold.”!? 

Even for Englishwomen connected with a community, there were 
degrees of adherence. This may illuminate the inconsistencies of our 
information about the noble inhabitants of Gandersheim. One of Edward 
the Elders daughters, Eadflaed, was a nun at the royal convent of Wilton; 
but another, Eadhild, lived there as a lay recluse. Hathumoda, a nun, and 
her sister Gerberga who wore secular clothes, may similarly have had dif- 
ferent status in the community, though for their separate reasons, nei- 
ther Agius nor Hrotsvit makes this point explicit.!? Royal convents were 
not oubliettes but “princess banks” from which women were occasion- 
ally withdrawn—the story of Wulfhild is particularly interesting in this 
respect. A cousin of King Edgar, she was sent as a girl to Wilton, where she 
caught the king’s eye. Though she had a personal commitment to religion 
which left her disinclined to respond positively to his proposals, she was 
not a nun. When her aunt Wenflaed pretended illness and asked her to 
come to her on her estate at Wherwell in Hampshire, she went—illustrat- 
ing that she was free to move about. There she found Edgar and Wenflad 
dining téte-a-téte, and a place set for herself between the two. Feigning 
illness in her turn, she retired to the privy and made her escape through 
a drainage channel. Subsequently she was cornered by the king at Wilton 
(to which he evidently had free access) and fled to the church for sanctu- 
ary, leaving him clutching the sleeve of her gown. Edgar then turned his 


10 Osbern, Vita Sancti Dunstani § 15, and Eadmer, Vita Sancti Dunstani § 8, in Memorials 
of St Dunstan, ed. William Stubbs (London, 1874), pp. 86-87 and 175. 

1l Casus S. Galli: see Patrick Corbet, “Pro anima senioris sui, la pastorale Ottonienne 
du veuvage,” in Veuves et veuvage dans le haut moyen äge, ed. Michel Parisse (Paris, 1993), 
PP- 233-54- 

12 Vita Mathildae Antiquior, § 8, and Vita Mathildae Posterior, § 16, in Die Lebensbes- 
chreibungen der Königin Mathilde, MGH Scriptores rerum Germanicarum [SSRG] in usum 
scholarum 66, ed. and trans. Bernd Schiitte (Hanover, 1994). Sean Gilsdorf, Queenship 
and Sanctity: The Lives of Mathilda and the Epitaph of Adelheid (Washington, 2004), pp. 81 
and 111. 

13 Johanna Maria van Winter, “The Education of Daughters of the Nobility,” in The 
Empress Theophano: Byzantium and the West at the Turn of the First Millennium, ed. 
Adelbert Davids (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 86-98 and go-91. 
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attention to Wulfhild’s cousin, Wulfthryth, also at Wilton.!* Wulfthryth 
and Edgar married, but subsequently separated, and Wulfthryth returned 
to Wilton with her daughter Edith. Some later writers, after the Benedic- 
tine reform of English monasticism, understood this as the abduction of 
a nun, making Edith therefore a bastard, but as Barbara Yorke has shown, 
the marriage was almost certainly legitimate.!? Edith defended her royal 
dignity by invariably dressing as a princess rather than a nun, and in the 
succession crisis of 978, an attempt seems to have been made to remove 
her from Wilton and make her queen in her own right.!® Edith’s seal sur- 
vives: she identifies herself as regalis adelpha, royal sister (she was half- 
sister of King Athelraed—incidentally, she uses the Greek word, adelpha, 
not Latin soror)! 

There is similar evidence that a number of women in Ottonian 
royal convents were there without having taken vows. Visitors were 
permitted—Hathumoda’s aunt came to look after her when she was ill.!® 
Girls destined for marriage were often educated in such houses. Mathilda, 
wife of Henry the Fowler, was raised by her grandmother, who was an 
abbess, and educated at Herford. A later Mathilda, daughter of Otto II and 
Theophano, entered the convent at Essen but married the count palatine 
Ezzo. To what extent the two groups were kept separate is not easy to 
determine, but it is certainly possible that women who had not taken the 
veil might wear the dress of secular noblewomen, since the expression 
of status through clothing was of such crucial importance that magnates 
took their finery with them even on campaign.!9 One interesting case is 
that of Liudgard, eldest daughter of Ekkehard of Meissen and Swanahild 


14 According to Eadmer, Wulfthryth was a laywoman resident at Wilton: “the king was 
captivated by the face of a certain girl, born of noble English stock, and raised among the 
nuns, though not [herself ] veiled.” Memorials of St Dunstan, p. 209. 

15 Barbara Yorke, “The Legitimacy of St Edith,” Haskins Society Journal 1 (2003), 
97-114. 

16 Goscelin writes, “they all agreed to take Saint Edith from the monastery and elevate 
her to her father’s throne—for women rule among many nations—believing indeed that 
a lady of mature foresight could govern so great a kingdom better than childish igno- 
rance,” Vita Edithae, $ 19, trans. Michael Wright and Kathleen Loncar, in Writing the Wilton 
Women, ed. Stephanie Hollis (Turnhout, 2004), p. 52. 

17 Catherine E. Karkov, “The Ruler Portraits of Anglo-Saxon England,” Anglo-Saxon 
Studies 3 (Woodbridge, 2004), 114. 

18 Agius, Vita Hathumodae, ed. G.H. Pertz, MGH SS 4 (Hanover, 1841), pp. 165-71 and 
§ 20, p. 173. 

19 Leyser writes in “Early Medieval Warfare,” in Communications and Power, “It could 
also be... that all these precious possessions were needed to express and maintain rank 
and standing in situations and crises where they might be threatened,” p. 35. 
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Billung, who was betrothed as a child to Werner of the Northmarch and 
educated at Quedlinburg under Mathilda. When Mathilda left Quedlinburg 
in 998 to act as regent for Otto II, Werner swooped down and abducted 
his fiancée. Not prepared to tolerate this challenge to her authority, the 
abbess retrieved Liudgard, who was forced to stay at Quedlinburg until 
1002/03, after which she was finally allowed to marry.2° The problem, it 
seems, was not marriage per se so much as Mathilda’s right to determine 
the fate of those under her authority. 

The Life of Edith shows us a convent which is a major royal center, 
visited by the king himself, by royal officials, by petitioners who wanted 
Edith and Wulfthryth to intervene on their behalf with the king, and by 
foreign diplomats, who were expected to pay their respects to Princess 
Edith. Edith’s biographer Goscelin additionally mentions a kinswoman 
called Wulfwen, also at Wilton, who “seemed to presume upon her royal 
pedigree.” It is worth asking whether Gandersheim was rather like that. 
Similarly, there is considerable evidence for inhabitants with royal con- 
nections (renewed in Hrotsvit’s time by Gerberga and Sophia) and for 
royal comings and goings. 

Gandersheim was wealthy and magnificent because of its usefulness 
to the highly peripatetic Ottonians, and after 947 it became a frequent 
stopping point. It was a handy way-station on the principal NE-SW road 
through Saxony, a day’s march from Goslar.?? The convent was resourced in 
order to bear its share of supporting the royal court. The Ottos could 
expect to be accommodated along with an entourage of 300-1000 (plus 
horses), or, ifthey did not turn up in person to consume these resources 
in any particular year, to get substantial deliveries of food from the con- 
vent’s estates as taxation in kind.?3 Unlike at Quedlinburg, where there 
was a separate palace block, the convent itself functioned as a palace. 
There was a royal room, or more probably, suite, and perhaps a private 
chapel.?* Thus, between these upheavals, the Stift itself enjoyed quarters 
considered fit for a king; and there is no reason to think that during such 
visits, the canonesses shunned the company of their secular guests. 


20 Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon 4, § 16, ed. R. Holtzmann and W. Trillmich (Darm- 
stadt, 1957), pp. 132-33. 

21 Goscelin, Vita Edithae, § 10, p. 38. 

22 Wells, “Politics,” p. 1. 

23 John W. Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship and Royal Monasteries in Early Medieval Ger- 
many, c. 936-1075 (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 58 and 302-03. 

24 Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship, pp. 151-52. 
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An institution such as Gandersheim was part of the power structure. 
Among its other purposes, it was a way of keeping a great deal of land 
and wealth in the hands of the Ottonian dynasty, while cutting down on 
administrative expenses by out-sourcing the business of running large 
estates to a group of competent women.?? Central to this is the assump- 
tion that women are competent. 

One crucial question with respect to 10th-century women is whether 
the extent to which Ottonian emperors drew upon their sisters, wives, 
and mothers for public service of one kind or another owes anything to 
Byzantium. Karl Leyser has pointed to various aspects of the pervasive 
influence of Byzantium on Ottonian thinking (such as the ingenious 
argument of the supporters of Henry of Bavaria, second son of Henry the 
Fowler, that he should succeed rather than his older brother Otto I, on 
the grounds that he was “born in the purple,” i.e., after Henry the Fowler 
became king). By the 10th century, a variety of Byzantine emperors had 
drawn upon the talents of their mothers, sisters, daughters, and, above all, 
their wives, as regents or coadjutors. An empress of the 10th century might 
find herself exercising basileia, and furthermore, the protocol of the royal 
palace required a First Lady. Leo VI was permitted a third marriage (con- 
trary to Greek canon law) by Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, on the 
grounds that “there must be a Lady in the Palace to manage ceremonies 
affecting the wives of your nobles.”?7 

At the same time, the power of Ottonian royal women also has roots 
in Germanic traditions. In the Frankish world, Hincmar of Rheim’s De 
Ordine Palatii illustrated the Frankish queens’ extensive responsibilities 
as manager of the household, maintainer of royal dignity, and gift-giver, 
seconded by the Capitulare de Villis, in which the standing orders for man- 
aging royal estates may be countermanded by the king or the queen.?® As 
Janet Nelson observes, “Hrotsvit sees no less clearly where lies the political 


25 Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship, pp. 302-03: “Women’s communities diminished the 
property holding of the nobility and increased the royal sphere of influence... these royal 
canonesses had an active and central function in support of royal government.” 

26 Leyser, “The Ottonians and Wessex,” pp. 86-90. 

27 Lynda Garland, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium AD 527-1024 
(London, 1999), p. 4. 

28 Hincmar, De Ordine Palatii, ed. M. Prou (Paris, 1885), § 22, pp. 56-57; Capitulare de 
Villis, MGH Leges 1 §§ 16, 42, ed. G.H. Pertz (Hanover, 1869), I, pp. 182, 184; and Rosamond 
McKitterick, Charlemagne: The Formation of a European Identity (Cambridge, 2008), p. 149. 
Pauline Stafford, Queens, Concubines and Dowagers: The King’s Wife in the Early Middle 
Ages (London, 1983), pp. 99-100, points out that Sedulius and Agobard similarly stress the 
importance and dignity of the Frankish queen. 
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centre of the realm: the royal aula—the court.”?? The Ottonians inherited 
this modus operandi. In both England and Saxony, ıoth-century queens 
had an important ceremonial role on public occasions, neatly illustrated 
in the poem “Maxims I,” which associates their role specifically with pre- 
serving knowledge and dispensing “wisdom”: 


The man of rank is to concentrate on battle, and the woman to thrive, loved 
by her people; to be cheerful, to preserve knowledge, to be open-hearted 
in the giving of horses and treasures. At the mead-pouring she will always 
before a great company first of all greet the ruler of princes with the first 
cup, present it to the lord’s hand; and teach him wisdom for them both 
together living in that community.?° 


But the devolution of actual power to women was, to an even greater 
extent, a feature of 1oth-century Italy, with which the Ottonians were more 
and more involved as the century progressed. The quasi-constitutional 
role of Italian queens had become sufficiently developed by the mid-ıoth 
century to induce hysteria in churchmen such as Liutprand.*! Otto I’s sec- 
ond bride, Adelheid, brought with her from Italy an enhanced concep- 
tion of the queen’s role, expressed in the title of consors regni which she 
bore from the early 960s and which had previously been used by Willa, 
wife of the Italian ruler Berengar II, earlier in the century.?? The English 
and Saxon kings, partly due to their awareness of Byzantium, wanted to 
distance themselves from their nobles, gather more power into their own 
hands, and rule in more sophisticated ways, but without paying for a Byz- 
antine civil service. Meanwhile, their womenfolk needed to be supported 
with appropriate dignity. If the role of royal canonesses in Saxony and 
England seems to expand through the ıoth century, it is easy to see why. 
Praying for their kin was not the least of their duties, but it certainly was 
not the whole story. 


29 Janet L. Nelson, The Frankish World, 750-900 (London, 1996), p. 188. 

30 “Maxims I,” in The Exeter Book, ed. G.P. Krapp and E.V. Dobbie (New York, 1936), 
p. 159, lines 83-92. Translation by Christine E. Fell, Women in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 36. 

31 Philippe Buc, “Italian Hussies and German Matrons, Liutprand of Cremona and 
Dynastic Legitimacy,” Frühmitellalterliche Studien 29 (1995), 207-25, at 216. Buc argues that 
Liutprand is consciously trying to destabilize the native aristocracy of Italy by represent- 
ing its female members as a nymphomaniac “pornocracy” (hence casting doubt on the 
legitimacy of Italian succession). 

32 Gilsdorf, Queenship and Sanctity; Stafford, Queens, Concubines and Dowagers, p. 139; 
and see also Amalie Fößel, “Gender and Rulership in the Medieval German Empire,” His- 
tory Compass 7.1 (2009), 55-65. 
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Little remains of the physical environment of Hrotsvit's life, or of the 
wealth hinted at in her writings: by the middle of the 17th century, the 
abbey was selling off treasures to pay for repairs, and in a Protestant 
world, no sentiment would attach to reliquaries, inevitably among the 
most valuable items.?3 Few objects survive, but one, which seems to have 
been in Gandersheim by Hrotsvit’s time, is worth dwelling upon. This is a 
small piece of Byzantine polychrome silk from the gth century, a witness 
to the wealth, luxury, and elegance of the convent appointments.** It is 
important to understand its original value. The silk, which portrays an 
emperor riding, is one of the spectacular cloths which were produced in 
the closely supervised imperial workshops, kept for imperial and ecclesi- 
astical use, and occasionally sent as diplomatic gifts.? It is not one of the 
silks which were commercially made and could be bought and taken out 
of Constantinople.?6 The value of this textile in its own time is beyond 
calculation: its presence at Gandersheim is an important pointer to the 
status of the community. 

A treasure now lost, but described by Agius, is a crystal vessel in the 
shape of a dove owned by Hathumoda. It contained relics and hung sus- 
pended by her bedside.’ Similarly, the royal divorcée Wulfthryth of Wil- 
ton owned a fish-shaped crystal which housed a fragment of a nail from 
the Cross.38 

Like the silk fragment, these crystal reliquaries are worth thinking 
about. Rock crystal is a type of hard quartz.39 The Germanic peoples val- 
ued it highly and knew how to work it: small crystal balls mounted as 
pendants not infrequently turn up in pre-Christian high-status women’s 


33 Das Gandersheimer Runenkästchen (Braunschweig, 2000), p. 141. On the broader issue 
of the disposal of relics, see Birgit Heilmann, Aus Heiltum wird Geschichte der Gander- 
sheimer Kirchenschatz in nachreformatorischer Zeit (Regensburg, 2009). 

34 Exhibition Catalogue, Krone und Schleier: Kunst aus mittelalterliche Frauenklöstern 
(Essen, 2005), no. 160, pp. 278-79. See also Robin Fleming, “Acquiring, Flaunting and 
Destroying Silk in Late Anglo-Saxon England,” Early Medieval Europe 15.2 (2007), 127-58. 

35 Anna Muthesius, Byzantine Silk Weaving, AD 400 to AD 1200 (Vienna, 1997), p. 72. 

36 Though under the strictest of conditions, a foreign visitor with a visa for three 
month’s stay in the capital was permitted to buy one piece, duly inspected and certified 
by an imperial official. The regulations governing silk are set out in the so-called Book of 
the Eparch (10th century), trans. E.H. Freshfield in Roman Law in the Later Roman Empire 
(Cambridge, 1938). 

37 Agius, Vita Hathumodae, § 13, p. 172. 

38 Goscelin, Vita Edithae, p. 45. 

39 It is graded 7 on the Mohs scale, on which diamond is 10. 
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graves, as do crystal beads. By the Carolingian period, the Franks were 
capable of making exquisite rock-crystal intaglios. However, creating a 
hollow vessel from rock crystal is technically quite another matter from 
making balls and disks.*! 

This particular skill reached its apogee under the patronage of the 
Fatimid caliphs of Egypt (909-u71).*? Quite a few Fatimid crystal ves- 
sels ended up in European cathedral treasuries: the two conduits for the 
trade apparently being Ottonian diplomats and Venetian merchants. 
The Essen Stift owned a rock-crystal ostensorium made from a Fatimid 
bottle: approximately heart-shaped, with an abstract floral pattern and 
mounted in silver with a stand; Gandersheim owned another Fatimid ves- 
sel, said to have held the blood of Christ, though this dates from after 
Hrotsvit’s time.*3 

A crystal dove associated with Hathumoda, who died in 874, cannot be 
Fatimid. But the extraordinary florescence of Fatimid rock-crystal sculp- 
ture was an elaboration of techniques developed in the Romano-Byzantine 
world: there is a 5th-century fish-shaped rock crystal lamp in the treasury 
of San Marco.** The Roman belief, articulated by Pliny, that rock-crystal 
was a form of quintessential ice seems often to have led Romano-Byzan- 
tine sculptors towards marine forms or embellishments.*° Long before the 
Fatimids, the gth-century Abbasid caliph Al-Amin (ruled 809-13) was a 
collector of rock crystal;*® and the emperor Basil I gave Louis the German 
an impressive crystal in 872, among other gifts which acknowledged their 
mutual alliance against the Muslims in 869.*7 


40 Such crystal balls were often found in northern European burials of the early Middle 
Ages (especially Germanic, Merovingian, and Anglo-Saxon). See A.L. Meaney, “Anglo- 
Saxon Amulets and Curing Stones,” British Archaeological Reports 96 (1981), 82-85. 

41 Crystal reliquaries were not manufactured in Europe before the 12th century. Gor- 
don Campbell, The Grove Encyclopedia of the Decorative Arts (Oxford, 2006), p. 280. 

42 Hundreds of crystal items are listed in an inventory by a Fatimid Treasury official, 
Ahmad ibn al-Rashid Ibn al-Zubayr, Kitab al-Dhakhai ‘ir w’al-Tuhaf |The Book of Gifts and 

43 Krone und Schleier, no. 163, p. 280. 

44 Römisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne, Der Schatz von San Marco in Venedig 
(Milan, 1984), p. 94. 

45 For example, a fragment of a 3rd—5th-century Roman or Byzantine bowl, deco- 
rated with fish and shells, found in Carthage, is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(55.135.7). When complete it may have been suspended from chains and filled with oil for 
use as a lamp. 

46 Avinoam Shalem, “Fountains of Light: The Meaning of Medieval Islamic Rock Crystal 
Lamps,” Mugarnas u (1994), 1-11, at 2. 

47 Annals of Fulda, trans. Tim Reuter (Manchester, 1992), p. 67: “In January around the 
feast of the Epiphany [6 January] legates with letters and gifts came from Basil, the emperor 
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But the desirability of rock-crystal vessels, for reasons both aesthetic 
and symbolic, was as keenly felt in the Christian world as it was by the 
caliphs.*® To Jerome, “no stone is purer” than rock-crystal.*? A rock-crystal 
vessel was a treasure of the highest possible status: the prized possession of 
a caliph, an emperor, Allah, or God. Also, it would appear, of 10th-century 
royal abbesses, to whom its transparent purity, and its peculiar optical 
effect (crystal has more generous optical qualities than glass—it seems to 
hold the light, not merely to let it pass through) may have been particu- 
larly attractive as a metaphoric expression of holy virginity. But whatever 
they may have thought about them, the fact that abbesses owned such 
treasures is a useful pointer to the status of an Ottonian Stift. 


Intellectual Context: The Libraries and Scriptoria of Gandersheim 
and Other Stifte 


The best attested of the Ottonian Stift libraries is the Essen library. A major 
collection of Essen books went to Diisseldorf, while other books of Essen 
provenance are randomly preserved elsewhere. These include a number 
of very beautiful and lavishly illuminated bibles or evangeliars, but— 
more interesting from the point of view of the culture of the Stifi—also 
a Latin grammar, Priscian’s Institutiones Grammaticae, written in western 
Germany c. 900, with Latin and Old Saxon glosses.°° Further evidence for 
the teaching of Latin at Essen is found in a note from a schoolgirl to her 
magistra, Mistress Felhin.5! 

In Hrotsvit’s time, Essen calligraphers were capable of producing illu- 
minated manuscripts such as the “Stuttgart Gospels,” written at Essen in 
the third quarter of the ıoth century, which includes a beautiful red-ink 


of the Greeks, with letters and gifts to King Louis at Regensburg. Amongst other gifts they 
brought him a crystal of marvellous size decorated with gold and precious stones, and 
quite a large piece of the salvation-bringing Cross. They were received honourably and, 
after being given an appropriate reply, returned to their own land.” Jacqueline Lafontaine- 
Dosogne, “The Art of Byzantium and its Relation to Germany,” in The Empress Theophano, 
ed. Davids, pp. 211-30, at 227. 

48 Shalem, “Fountains of Light,” passim. 

49 My translation. For the Latin, see Commentariorum in Isaiam Prophetam libri, bk. 
15.54, J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina [PL] 24: 525. 

5° London, British Library, Harley 2674. 

51 Steven A. Stofferahn, “A Schoolgirl and Mistress Felhin: A Devout Petition from 
Ninth-Century Saxony,” in Women Writing Latin, ed. Laurie Churchill, Phyllis Brown, and 
Jane Jeffrey, 3 vols. (New York, 2002), 2:25-35. 
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calligraphic “quoniam” page introducing the gospel of Luke,5? and Düs- 
seldorf, Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek, MS D 2 (Essen, end 10th c.), a 
sacramentary with lections in which Popes Gregory and Gelasius are por- 
trayed on a calligraphic title page in red, black, and blue.5? With respect to 
Hrotsvit it is of particular interest to notice that Essen also owned a copy 
of Terence written in the second half of the 10th century (incidentally, 
another surviving copy of Terence also seems to have been in a Saxon 
convent, since it is subscribed by three women called Adelheit, Hetwich, 
and Mathilt, all names used by the Ottonians).5+ 

These surviving Essen books are supplemented by a library list written 
into Düsseldorf, Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek, MS B 4, Essen’s copy 
of Alcuin’s Commentary on John, written in the North Rhineland in the 
first half of the gth century (itself a text created at the request of Char- 
lemagne’s sister and daughter, Gisela and Rotrud). This list includes the 
major Christian Latin poems of Juvencus and Avianus, and Prudentius’ 
Psychomachia, in which female personifications of the virtues and vices 
do battle. There is also a text called De obitu sanctae Mariae, one of the 
several apocryphal texts on the Dormition of the Virgin. We have no com- 
parable information from Gandersheim, but these surviving texts at least 
show that Hrotsvit’s interests were far from unique: her work suggests an 
extensive acquaintance with Christian Latin poetry, and her strong inter- 
est in apocryphal material is also apparent. 

Hardly anything survives complete from the library of Gandersheim 
itself in or before Hrotsvit’s time, other than a number of charters and 
the marriage contract of Theophano, which is an object of surpassing 
magnificence: purple-dyed parchment (a rich crimson) painted in black 
and gold to imitate a length of Byzantine silk.5> Katrinette Bodarwé argues 
that the third of three principal scribes who wrote the Munich manuscript 
of Hrotsvit’s works writes in a minuscule hand also found in another book 
they owned, the Coburg evangeliary (discussed below).?® 


52 Stuttgart, Wurttembergische Landesbibliothek Cod. Bibl 4° 32; illustrated in Krone 
und Schleier no. 106, p. 240. 

53 Krone und Schleier no. 64, p. 215. 

54 Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek Rep. I. 37; Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. F.6.27, sub- 
scribed fol. 12v. See Claudia Villa, La “Lectura Terentii,” vol. 1, Da Ildemaro a Francesco 
Petrarca (Padua, 1984), “Adelheit, Hetwich, Matthilt,” pp. 99-136, where she argues that the 
three “curiales adulescentulae” who were reading Terence are Otto II’s daughters Adalheid 
and Mathilda, with their cousin Hadwig. 

55 Wolfenbüttel, Neidersächsisches Staatsarchiv 6 Urk. 11. 

56 Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, p. 99. She further suggests that Wolfenbüttel, Niedersach- 
sische Staatsarchiv 12, fol. 28, may have been written by the same scribe. 
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However, a number of fragments and single leaves from Hrotsvit’s time 
or earlier survive, mostly now at Wolfenbiittel.5” Apart from bearing wit- 
ness to a collection of liturgical books and bibles, these include evidence 
for a conventional monastic library: the homilies of Bede, “Eusebius Gal- 
licanus,” Gregory I and Leo I, and two of Jerome’s philologically and factu- 
ally oriented biblical commentaries (on Matthew and Isaiah). There is a 
considerable variety of saint’s lives, and—particularly interesting—a leaf 
from a gth-century copy of the Aeneid, in Caroline minuscule.°® A gth- 
century copy of Servius’ Aeneid commentary was also in the Gandersheim 
library.°® No trace remains of the more exotic material which we know 
that Hrotsvit read. 

Hrotsvit’s own writings are not only an indication of what she read but 
also of the extent to which she could travel in her imagination. Classical 
authors had no grip on her mind other than as stylists. She read Terence, 
Virgil (the Eclogues as well as the Aeneid), and Ovid, but unlike St Augus- 
tine, she seems to have been unmoved by the death of Dido. To Hrotsvit, 
the values and virtues of classical antiquity were obsolete: her stated pur- 
pose in writing her dramas is to supersede Terence. The only Roman his- 
tory which holds any significance for her is the era of the martyrs, which 
she visits in Dionysius, Agnes, Dulcitius, and Sapientia, and the ultimate 
triumph of Constantine, reflected in Gallicanus. Like the Augustine of 
The City of God, she shows no respect for the notion of imperial power in 
the abstract, or admiration for the Roman achievement.®° The redoubt- 
able Emperor Hadrian is portrayed not only as unable to control three 
pert little girls but also as idiotically ignorant (Sapientia); the principle of 
dynastic succession itself is mocked in her presentation of the caliph Abd 
al-Rahman III in Pelagius (lines 69-74). Only when Christian does a stirps 
regia acquire legitimacy in Hrotsvit’s eyes. 

If we now turn to what she was positively interested in, it is clear that a 
significant area of her imaginative travel was into the legendary literature 
of the first Christian centuries. Her reading included apocrypha, particu- 
larly the Gospel of James, or Protoevangelium, and the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew, works which fleshed out the shadowy figure of the Virgin 


57 Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, pp. 240-42. 

58 Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibliothek 404.8.4 (15) Novi. 

59 For a description of this fragment, still in Gandersheim, see Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, 
p- 416. 

60 Stephen L. Wailes, “Beyond Virginity: Flesh and Spirit in the Plays of Hrotsvit of 
Gandersheim,” Speculum 76 (2001), 1-27, at 5. 
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Mary and gave Hrotsvit the material for the poem Maria. She was evi- 
dently criticized for using this heterodox material: equally evidently, she 
refused to budge: 


When I started to weave the thread of this collection, I was not aware of 
the fact that the authenticity of the material upon which I planned to work 
was questionable. When I discovered the real state of affairs, I declined to 
discard my subject matter, on the plea that what appears to be false may 
eventually be proved to be true.® 


In other words, she was not prepared to accept contemporary church- 
men’s condemnation of this literature, which suggests that it is very 
important to her. As already mentioned, an apocryphal text on the death 
of the Virgin was listed among the books owned by Essen, suggesting that 
Hrotsvit’s interest was shared by other canonesses. The surviving (late) 
calendar from Gandersheim includes the feast of the Presentation of Mary 
in the Temple, based on the Protoevangelium.®? 

One aspect of these texts on the early life of the Virgin which may have 
attracted Hrotsvit is that Mary’s great task during her girlhood was mak- 
ing the veil of the temple—pseudo-James refers to her spinning purple 
and scarlet; which Hrotsvit turns into embroidering purple (Maria, lines 
362-63). The Ottonians set inordinate value on purple silk (as we can 
see from Liutprand’s efforts to smuggle some out of Constantinople),®* 
and embroidering with silk and gold was a task strongly associated with 
1oth-century royal women, both lay and consecrated.®* Mary is thus con- 
figured as something like an Ottonian princess—Hrotsvit’s mentality is 
ahistorical. 


61 Wiegand, p. 7: quando huius stamen seriei - ceperam ordiri - ignoravi dubia esse in 
quibus disposui laborare - At ubi recognovi pessumdare detrectavi - quia quod videtur 
falsitas - forsan probabitur esse veritas, p. 1, lines 13-16. 

62 Wolfenbüttel, Niedersächsiches Staatsarchiv VII B 46, p. 52 (given as 14 November). 

63 Liutprand of Cremona, Legatio 53-55, 65, in Liudprandi Cremonensis Opera Omnia, 
ed. P. Chiesa (Turnhout, 1998), pp. 211-12 and 217-18. 

64 For example, Hadwig of Swabia gave the monks of St Gall vestments she had embroi- 
dered herself. Among them was a white stola on which was worked in gold a series of 
pictures representing the “marriage of Philology to Mercury” from Martianus Capella. 
Ekkehard IV, Casus S. Galli, § 90, ed. H.F. Haefele (Darmstadt, 1980), p. 186. Adalheid, wife 
of Hugh Capet and mother of Robert the Pious, also embroidered in gold. Helgaud of 
Fleury, Life of Robert the Pious § 14, ed. Robert-Henri Bautier (Paris, 1965), p. 82. 
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Two of Hrotsvit’s plays show that she was also very familiar with, and 
moved by, the apocryphal romances of chastity such as the Acts of John.®° 
Her Drusiana and Calimachus is based directly on the Acts of John, but 
the less well known Gallicanus is worth pausing to consider, because its 
story is broadly within the thematic range of the apocryphal Acts but was 
apparently evolved by Hrotsvit herself. Her heroine “Constantia” has noth- 
ing to do with the actual daughter of Constantine: Hrotsvit (sensitive to 
the meaning of names) presumably tacked her plot to the 4th century 
because she wished to create a heroine called “Constancy” who would 
exhibit that virtue. Julian the Apostate, whose name lends misleading his- 
toricism to Hrotsvit’s plot, perhaps came her way as the villain of Sulpicius 
Severus’ life of St Martin. Since Hathumoda, first abbess of Gandersheim, 
had a special devotion to St Martin, there was very probably a copy of this 
in the library.s® 

In Hrotsvit’s play, Constantine’s greatest general, Gallicanus, has been 
ordered on campaign against the Scythians but confesses to the emperor 
that he is madly in love with Constantia. Constantine consents to the mar- 
riage, for the sake of the empire, though he knows Constantia has vowed 
virginity. Constantia sends her primicerü (Hrotsvit is presumably thinking 
of the eunuch dignitaries who surrounded a Byzantine princess) off on 
campaign with Gallicanus, they convert him, he takes a vow of chastity, 
and all ends happily (at least if you regard martyrdom as a happy ending). 
What is interesting about all this is the way it subtly mirrors the life of 
Gerberga, namesake and distant relative of Hrotsvit’s beloved abbess. 

As Hrotsvit tells us in Primordia Gandersheim was founded by Liudolf 
of Saxony, and ruled in turn by his daughters, beginning with Hathumoda. 
After that came Gerberga, who had not been intended for the cloister: 


Now Gerberga was betrothed to a distinguished and exceedingly influential 
man named Bernard, but she had secretly consecrated herself by means of 
the sacred veil to Christ... Yet because of her desire to avoid charges of 


65 Which Hrotsvit obviously knew well, since she bases her Drusiana and Calimachus 
on it. On these texts, see David Konstan, “Acts of Love: A Narrative Pattern in the Apocry- 
phal Acts,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 6.1 (1998), 15-36. 

66 Agius, Vita Hathumodae, § 13, p. 171. There was certainly a copy at Quedlinburg, since 
it survives as Halle, Universitäts und Landesbibliothek Qu cod. 79, Tours, part of a collec- 
tion of texts on St Martin of Tours, from the first third of the gth century. This is a very 
costly and beautiful book, with red and gold uncials and capitals, and some lines in gold on 
purple, suggesting that the contents were highly regarded, and the owner perhaps royal. 
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disobedience, she was not at once able to lay aside the garments resplen- 
dent with gold, and she continued to attire herself in costly raiment.®7 


Bernard, an ally of Liudolf and Oda’s oldest son, Bruno, “won over the 
lady Oda with entreaties,” just as Gallicanus won over Constantine. Like 
Gallicanus, he was on his way to war against pagan barbarians—Hrotsvit 
identifies them as Magyars, ferocious, nomadic horsemen, like the Scyth- 
ians of Gallicanus. Unlike Gallicanus, Bernard was killed in battle, and as 
a result, Gerberga remained in Gandersheim, a virgin and, ultimately, an 
abbess, and perhaps also her fiancé’s heir, since she “embellished the com- 
munity with splendid gifts and had added ample substance for our use.”8 

The apocryphal romances and the lives of the martyrs have a transcen- 
dent value for Hrotsvit, far beyond that of the Aeneid. They gave her, or 
confirmed in her, a passionate attachment to virginity as a positive, even 
mystical, state, and a view of wedlock as a poor second-best, for all that 
she sets a considerable value on motherhood, at least on royal mother- 
hood. They also, I would suggest, fed in her a perception of the Christian 
world as embattled, which it was. In 845, Viking forces destroyed the see of 
Hamburg (only 140 miles from Gandersheim); and in Hrotsvit’s own time, 
the Scandinavians had not yet accepted Christianity. Bernard and Bruno 
actually died fighting pagan Vikings, not Magyars: the Magyars were the 
(all too real) pagan bogeymen of Hrotsvit’s own time, not theirs. In 926, 
St Wiborada, a recluse at St Gall, was murdered in her cell by Magyar 
invaders; and in 927, Herford, even closer and linked with Gandersheim 
in multiple ways, was sacked, with several sanctimoniales being killed.®° 
Hrotsvit was a grown woman when Otto turned back the Magyars at the 
battle of the Lechfeld in 955—deep within his territories, near Augsburg. 
And even with the Magyar threat held at bay, there were other powerful 
pagan peoples just over the eastern borders of the Ottos’ empire, while, as 
I will discuss later in this chapter, Hrotsvit perceived the Muslim kingdom 
of Spain as aggressively anti-Christian. Though her own life was secure, 


67 Head, Primordia, p. 248. Haec fuit illustri cuidam nimiumque potenti / Desponsata 
viro Bernrad de nomine dicto: / Sed sese Christo clam consecraverat ipsa / Caelesti fervens 
sponso velamine sacro /.../ Nec tamen extemplo pro seditione cavenda / Auro fulgentes 
potuit deponere vestes, / Induitur solito sed vestitu pretioso, pp. 318-19, lines 319-26. 

68 Head, Primordia, p. 250. Coenobium donis ornavit saepe coruscis / Usibus et quae- 
stum nostris superaddidit amplum, pp. 324-25, lines 478-79. 

69 For Wiborada, see Acta sanctorum, Maii (Paris, 1866), II, pp. 287-313. On Herford, 
see Conradi Il, Heinrici I. et Ottonis I. Diplomata, ed. Theodor Sickel, MGH Diplomata IV 
(Berlin, 1879-84), from 927. 
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even luxurious, from day to day, her works suggest that she was only too 
aware that it might not always be so. 


Ottonian Women and the Writing of History 


Another important aspect of Hrotsvit’s context is her relationship with 
the Ottonian dynasty and its history. Historians are increasingly willing 
to acknowledge the significance of Ottonian royal women as “preservers 
of knowledge.” It is sometimes assumed that women were not involved 
in the cultural regeneration of the 10th century, other than perhaps as 
patrons,’° but in 10th-century Ottonian Germany and Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, the functions of a royal convent included consolidating and com- 
memorating the memory of the dynasty with which it was connected.”! 
In order to contextualize Hrotsvit’s non-dramatic work, particularly her 
history of Gandersheim, it is worth looking at the serious interest both 
Continental German and Anglo-Saxon convents, particularly those under 
royal patronage, evince in their own history during the gth century. In the 
Frankish world, lives of Radegund of Poitiers, Liutberga of Halberstadt, 
Gertrude of Nivelles, Aldegund of Maubege, and the Anglo-Saxons Balt- 
hild and Lioba were written, while the vitae actually written by Frankish 
nuns include Baudonivia’s life of Radegund, the “A” vita of Balthild, and 
also perhaps the B vita. In the uth century, the Saxon Bertrada follows 
their example by writing a life of Adalheid, the founder of her commu- 
nity of Vilich.”* Generally, the Saxons were more inclined to memorialize 
queens than nuns (though Odilia of Hohenburg’s life was written in the 


70 On patronage, see Marc A. Meyer, “Women and the Tenth-Century English Monastic 
Reform,” Revue Bénédictine 87 (1977), 34-61. Emma is associated with Cnut as a patroness 
of manuscript production; see T.A. Heslop, “The Production of De Luxe Manuscripts and 
the Patronage of King Cnut and Queen Emma,” Anglo-Saxon England 19 (1990), 151-95. 

71 Patrick Geary, Phantoms of Remembrance: Memory and Oblivion at the End of the First 
Millennium (Princeton, 1994). 

72 Baudonivia’s Vita Radegundis and the “A” Vita of Balthild are in MGH Series rerum 
Merovingicarum [SSRM II], ed. Bruno Krusch (Hanover, 1888), pp. 377-95 and 475-508. 
Baudonivia’s Life of Radegund is translated in Marcelle Thiébaux, The Writings of Medi- 
eval Women (New York, 1994), pp. 106-20. Vita S. Liutberga, MGH SS IV, ed. G.H. Pertz 
(Hanover, 1826), pp. 158-64. The life of Leoba was written by Rudolf, a monk of Fulda, 
and was finished by 836. It is translated by C.H. Talbot in The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries 
in Germany (London, 1954), pp. 205-26. Bertrada’s life of Adalheid is in Joannes Bollan- 
dus et al., Acta Sanctorum, Februarii, vol. 1 (Antwerp, 1658), pp. 714-15. See for discussion 
Suzanne Fonay Wemple, Women in Frankish Society: Marriage and the Cloister, 500 to 900 
(Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 181-87. 
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ıoth century),’* but Gandersheim is an exception: apart from Hrotsvit’s 
Primordia, Hathumoda is celebrated by Agius of Corvey with a Vita and a 
long poem, Epicedium Hathumodae. 

Beyond these writings that focus on the history of a convent itself, there 
is ample evidence on both sides of the Channel for consecrated women’s 
concern with annals and, above all, with dynastic history. Janet Nelson 
has argued that two important anonymous early medieval chronicle-texts, 
the Annales Mettenses Priores and the Liber Historiae Francorum, were 
authored by women.” Here the Ottonians seem far more inclined to fol- 
low Frankish example. Annals were kept at Quedlinburg”? and Mathilda 
(mother of Otto I) was a conscientious keeper of family records.’ On her 
deathbed she put a “computarium in which the names of the dead were 
written” into the hands of her granddaughter, the abbess of Quedlinburg.”” 
Elisabeth van Houts makes the additional point that a concern with gene- 
alogy was connected with the duty to pray for one’s family.’8 The older 
Life of Mathilda herself was probably written at Nordhausen c. 974, pos- 
sibly on commission from Otto II or Adelheid.”9 


73 Vita Odiliae Abbatissae Hohenburgensis, MGH SSRM VI, ed. B. Krusch (Hanover, 1913), 
PP- 24-50. 

74 Janet Nelson, “Perceptions de pouvoir chez les historiennes du Haut Moyen Age,” 
in Les Femmes au Moyen Age, ed. M. Rouche (Paris, 1990), pp. 77-85. A similar concern 
is found in the royal convents of England. See also McKitterick, “Women and Literacy,” 
pp. 24-28. 

75 The Annals of Quedlinburg (Saxonicae Annales Quedlinburgenses) were begun in 
1008 and finished in 1030 in the abbey. Quedlinburg was well suited for gathering infor- 
mation on current political affairs, given its connections to the imperial family and the 
proximity of Magdeburg, an imperial neighbor. The most recent editor, Martina Giese, 
does not think that there is any way of establishing the gender of the author. Die Annales 
Quedlinburgenses, ed. Martina Giese, MGH SSRG in usum scholarum 72 (Hanover, 2004), 
pp- 60-63. 

6 Elizabeth Van Houts, “Women and the Writing of History in the Early Middle Ages: 
The Case of Abbess Mathilda of Essen and Aethelweard,” Early Medieval Europe 1.1 (1992), 
53-68, at 58. 

77 Vita Mathildae Antiquior § 13, ed. Schütte, p. 138, trans. Gilsdorf, Queenship and Sanc- 
tity, pp. 85-86. 

78 Van Houts, “Women and the Writing of History,” pp. 53-68; and see also her Memory 
and Gender in Medieval Europe, 900-1200 (Basingstoke, 1999), pp. 70-71. 

79 Rosamund McKitterick, “Ottonian Intellectual Culture in the Tenth Century and the 
Role of Theophano,” in The Empress Theophano, ed. Davids, pp. 169-93, at p. 185; Gilsdorf, 
Queenship and Sanctity, p. 19; there are no grounds for attributing Vita I—or II—to an 
author of one gender or the other. 
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Hrotsvit, Gandersheim, and the Wider World 


No ambiguity at all attends Hrotsvit’s awareness of Francia. Her sense that 
the relation between the Ottonians and the Franks is one of translatio 
imperii is expressed unequivocally at the beginning of Gesta Ottonis: 


When the King of Kings, who alone reigns forever 

And who governs the length and succession of all kings’ reigns on earth 
Ordained that supreme power over the Frankish nation 

Be passed on in succession to the famous Saxon tribe 

Whose name derives from rock strong as the Saxon’s conviction 

Then that power passed on to Duke Otto’s son.®° 


The same idea is found in Primordia, less directly expressed: Liudolf, 
founder of the dynasty, distinguishes himself as a servant of “Francorum 
magni regis Hludowici” (line 13) [Louis the great king of the Frankish 
Nation] (i.e., the Frankish emperor Louis the German). He is granted the 
Saxon march and raises himself to a new kind of eminence. His legitimacy 
as a ruler was enhanced by his wife Oda, a descendant of “Francorum clara 
de stirpe potentum” (line 22) [a famed family of noble, mighty Franks].S! 
The only two of their children to marry (Liutgard and Otto) both wed dis- 
tant descendants of Charlemagne; while Otto’s daughter married another 
Carolingian, Zwentibold. To Hrotsvit, the Franks are close relatives, linked 
by myriad ties of kinship, but supreme authority has passed to the Saxons. 
Hrotsvit shows considerable awareness of Carolingian dynastic history, 
and one of her legends concerns a Burgundian knight in the service of 
Pippin III, Gongolf, murdered by his adulterous wife’s lover in 760. 

I have already suggested that England and Saxony were closely con- 
nected in the 10th century. For example, the Anglo-Saxon nobleman 
Æthelweard produced a Latin redaction of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at 
the behest of Mathilda, abbess of Essen.®? Hrotsvit herself was very much 
aware of England, origin of Edith, first wife of Otto I, whom she describes 
as scion of the saintly royal line of Oswald (through her mother). She 


80 Translation from Wilson, Florilegium, p. 101; Wilson, Florilegium, p. 101, lines 1-6; 
Postquam rex regum, qui solus regnat in evum / Per se cunctorum transmutans tempora 
regum / Iussit Francorum transferri nobile regnum / Ad claram gentem Saxonum nomen 
habentem / A saxo per duriciam mentis bene firmam, / Filius Oddonis magni ducis et 
venerandi, p. 276, lines 1-6. 

81 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 108, line 20; page 109, line 27. 

82 Van Houts, “Women and the Writing of History”; see also Jane Stevenson, “Anglo- 
Latin Women Poets,” in Latin Learning and English Lore: Papers for Michael Lapidge, 2 vols., 
ed. Andy Orchard and Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe (Toronto, 2005), 2:86-107. 
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clearly regarded Edith as the bringer of a new kind of solemn legitimacy 
to the somewhat parvenu Ottonians, who were concerned to promote the 
notion that their claim to power was underlain by superior virtue and 
birth.83 As Phyllis Brown observes elsewhere in this volume, the Munich 
codex includes, in addition to almost all the works of Hrotsvit, the last 
four distichs of Bede’s hymn on St Athelthryth, from Historia Ecclesiastica, 
which is also the primary source for the life and passion of St Oswald.®* 
Oswald appears strikingly often in Saxon calendars (including that of Gan- 
dersheim), suggesting that the Ottonians were making the most of their 
blood-connection with the royal saint.85 Hrotsvit clearly knew at least 
Bede’s poem on Athelthryth, if not the whole Historia, and she had read 
other works by Englishmen, such as Aldhelm’s De Virginitate and Alcuin’s 
De Episcopis et sanctis Eboracensis. Gandersheim also had a text of Bede’s 
Homiliae. 

But there was more than Bede’s History at Gandersheim to remind 
Hrotsvit of England. In 929, the English abbot Coenwald, with a retinue 
of monks, peregrinated through Germany, asking for prayers for himself 
and Edith’s brother, King Äithelstan. His visit is recorded in the Reichenau 
and St Gall confraternity books,®® and he may also have come to Gander- 
sheim (which was in confraternity with St Gall).8” Gandersheim certainly 
owned a book which had spent some years at the English court, since it 
belonged to two individuals signing as “Eadgifu regina” and “Epelstan rex 


83 See Patrick Corbet, Les Saints Ottoniens: Saintete dynastique, sainteté royale et sainteté 
‚feminine autour de l’an mil (Sigmaringen, 1986), pp. 46-47, 11-13; Leyser, “The Ottonians 
and Wessex,” p. 78; and M. Lauwers, “Saintété royale et saintété féminine dans !’Occident 
medieval,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 83 (1988), 58-68. 

84 Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum 4.20, ed. Bertram Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors 
(Oxford, 1969), p. 400. Another indication that Bede was read in Ottonian Germany is 
a lengthy poem “On Powerful Women” (De muliere forti), based on Bede’s allegorization 
of Proverbs, which proffers a vision of powerful, serene, and triumphant nuns, like holy 
valkyries. Karl Strecker and Gabriel Silagi, eds., Die Lateinischen Dichter des deutschen Mit- 
telalters V: Die Ottonenzeit (Munich, 1979), pp. 601-10. 

85 Leyser, “The Ottonians and Wessex,” pp. 78-79; and Dagmar O Riain-Raedel, “Edith, 
Judith, Mathilda: The Role of Royal Ladies in the Propagation of the Continental Cult,” 
in Oswald: Northumbrian King to European Saint, ed. Clare Stancliffe and Eric Cambridge 
(Stamford, 1995), pp. 210-29. Wolfenbüttel, Niedersächsisches Staatsarchiv VII B 47 (a single 
sheet surviving from a Gandersheim calendar of about the 13th century) gives the feast of 
St Oswald (5 August), fol. 1. 

86 Veronica Ortenberg, The English Church and the Continent in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries (Oxford, 1992), p. 55. 

87 Paxton, “Forgetting Hathumoda,” p. 23. 
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angulsaxonum et mercianorum,”8® though it is an Evangeliary of c. 860, 
produced in Metz. It most probably came back to Germany in 929, the 
year of the royal marriage, but may have been given to Gandersheim by 
one of the Ottos, or indeed, by Coenwald, if he came to the house.®° It 
was there by the beginning of the uth century but could have arrived 
long before. 

Another object which points to the convent’s links with England 
is a small early 8th-century Anglo-Saxon walrus ivory chest with runic 
inscriptions.°° This could also have been a gift to the convent from King 
Athelstan. Athelstan was commemorated at Gandersheim, which may 
suggest that he had made a particular connection with the house. He was 
a passionate collector of relics, which, like silks, were an important aspect 
of diplomatic gift-exchange in the early Middle Ages.?! The casket’s small 
size may suggest that it had been presented not as a curiosity but as a suit- 
ably precious container for a relic, now lost (Gandersheim had a sizeable 
relic collection, including a specimen of the Holy Blood), or alternatively, 
one reading of the runes suggests that it may have been intended to hold 
holy oil.9? 


88 Tlona Hubay, Die Handschriften der Landesbibliothek Coburg (Coburg, 1962), MS 1. 
“Eadgifu regina” is most probably #thelstan’s stepmother Eadgifu, third wife of Edward 
the Elder, since she was a woman of immense political importance in England, though it 
is true that she was somewhat eclipsed during Athelstan’s reign. Alternatively she might 
be his half-sister Eadgifu, who married the Frankish king Charles the Simple in 919, but she 
seems to have remained in France throughout her brother's reign (as Janet Nelson points 
out in her recent reassessment of the evidence in the DNB; http://www.oxforddnb.com/ 
view/article/39220), so it is hard to see why they would be associated in this book. Also, 
since the reciprocal gift, London, British Library, Cotton Tiberius A II, associates mother 
and son as donors: “Odda Rex” and “Mihthild Mater Regis,” the pairing of the English king 
with his stepmother would be symmetrical. 

89 Leyser, “The Ottonians and Wessex,” p. 81. See also Simon Keynes, “King Athelstan’s 
Books,” in Learning and Literature in Anglo-Saxon England, ed. Michael Lapidge and 
Helmut Gneuss (Cambridge, 1985), pp. 143-201. 

90 Now in Braunschweig, Herzog Anton-Ulrich Museum, and thought to have been 
manufactured in southern England. Size 12.7cm x 6.67cm x 12.7cm. A. Fink, “Zum Gan- 
dersheimer Runenkästchen,” in Karolingischer und Ottonischer Kunst, pp. 277-81; and Das 
Gandersheimer Runenkästchen, p. 65. 

91 For example, William of Malmesbury describes the embassy that came to the English 
court to promote Hugh Duke of the Frank’s suit for Ealhild; the gifts included the sword 
of Constantine the Great, its scabbard decorated with a nail from the crucifixion, Char- 
lemagne’s famous lance (allegedly that with which the centurion Longinus had pierced 
Christ’s side on the cross), and the standard of St Maurice, as well as pieces of the true 
cross and the crown of thorns enclosed in crystal. William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum 
Anglorum, ed. and trans. R.A.B. Mynors, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1998), 1:218-21. 

92 Tineke Looizenga and Theo Venneman, in Das Gandersheimer Runenkästchen, 
p- 116. 
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It is also worth noting that the Ottonian and Slavic worlds were in 
contact with one another. In the gth century, there had been a discreet 
but intense competition between Catholic and orthodox churches to 
capture the various Slavic races for one or the other confession, result- 
ing, inevitably, in a canny playing-off of one against the other by various 
Slavic leaders. This continued into the 10th century, as the Ottonians put 
pressure on their Slavic neighbors to the northeast, the Wends, to accept 
both Christianity and political interference. Further south, the Christian- 
ized Bulgarians carefully negotiated their distance from both churches by 
accepting orthodoxy in 864 (having briefly been Catholics, from 862-64), 
but they supported the development of an independent religious culture 
by cultivating a Slavonic religious culture (using the Cyrillic alphabet) at 
the academies of Preslav and Ohrid, which continued to flourish in the 
10th century. Still further south, and on the fringes of the Ottonian world, 
the 10th-century mission handbook of Bishop Abraham, which contains 
liturgical and homiletic texts, is a product of the missionary efforts of the 
Bavarian see of Freising to convert the Slovenes of Carinthia.9? It is writ- 
ten in Latin characters and is mostly in Latin, but it also contains text in 
Greek and Slovenian. 

Beyond the evidence for Ottonian outreach to the Slavic world,?* sev- 
eral Latin sources document an embassy sent by Helga, queen-regent 
of the Rus (the Viking rulers of Kiev), to Emperor Otto I in 959, asking 
the emperor to appoint a bishop and priests for their nation. Thietmar 
of Merseburg states that Adalbert, first archbishop of Magdeburg, before 
being promoted to this high rank, had been sent by Otto I to the country 
of the Rus (Rusciae) as a simple bishop but was subsequently expelled by 
pagan allies of Svyatoslav I (Helga’s son, after he achieved his majority and 
apostatized).°° The same data are duplicated in other German sources, 
including the annals of Quedlinburg and Hildesheim. In 973, a Rus 


93 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek CLM 6426, Herwig Wolfram, Salzburg, Bayern, 
Osterreich: Die Conversio Bagoariorum et Carantanorum und die Quellen ihrer Zeit (Wien, 
1995); Leyser, “Ends and Means in Liudprand of Cremona,” in Communications and Power 
in Medieval Europe, p. 129. 

94 Jonathan Shepard, “Conversion and Regimes Compared: The Rus and the Poles, 
c. 1000,” East Central and Eastern Europe in the Early Middle Ages, ed. Florin Curta (Ann 
Arbor, 2005), pp. 254-82, observes (p. 255) that the Ottonians were also keenly interested 
in the conversion of Poland. 

95 Thietmar, Chronicon 2.22, ed. F. Kurze and J.M. Lappenberg, MGH SSRG in usum 
scholarum 54 (Hanover, 1889), p. 31. Simon Franklin and Jonathan Shepard, The Emergence 
of Rus, 750-1200 (London and New York, 1996), pp. 136-38. 
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embassy attended the last imperial diet held by Otto I, in Quedlinburg.?® 
All of this suggests a basic sense that the Slavic world was very much “on 
the map.” Hrotsvit and Gandersheim may seem to us very remote from 
the kingdom of Kiev, but for Abbess Gerberga, closely connected with the 
Ottonian court, the distance may not have appeared so great. The Otton- 
ians, intensely desirous to inject royal mystique into their line by means 
of ambitious marriages, sought a purple-born princess of Byzantium as 
a bride for Otto II. In 968, Otto I sent a mission under Liutprand of Cre- 
mona asking for the hand of Anna, daughter of Romanos II, which was 
very coldly received by the then-emperor, the usurper Nicephoros Phokas. 
Ottonian indignation at the insults which Liutprand was forced to swal- 
low on his king’s behalf was powerfully voiced by Liutprand himself. Ulti- 
mately, Otto was fobbed off with Theophano, who for all the qualities of 
character she displayed as she matured, was nobody in particular in terms 
of birth, certainly not porphyrogenita, and therefore unable to convey any 
kind of dynastic legitimation.?” 

The Ottonians put the best face they could on the situation, but in 
988, after the legitimate emperor Basil II had finally seized power, he was 
decisively helped with armed support by Vladimir, son of Svyatoslav I, 
and insisted on the reward of a porphyrogenita (albeit somewhat elderly) 
bride: the same Anna, who was the emperor’s sister. It seems far from 
unreasonable to suppose that Gerberga, whose sister had herself nearly 
ended up as empress in Constantinople, might have been curious about 
the ultimate fate of Princess Anna. Theophano certainly seems to have 
been, since she sent an embassy to Kiev, ostensibly to congratulate Vladi- 
mir, but perhaps to make friendly contact with Anna.% In any case, this 


96 Lamperti Monachi Hersfeldensis Opera, ed. O. Holder-Egger, MGH Series Scriptores 
rerum Germanicarum [SSRG] (Leipzig, 1894), p. 40. F. Dvornik, “The Kiev State and Its 
Relations with Western Europe,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, 
29 (1947), 27-46. 

97 Theophano was of Armenian descent and a relative of the usurper John Tzimiskes, 
who is rather pointedly described in her marriage-charter as “the Constantinopolitan [not 
Roman] emperor,” an indication that the Ottonians did not accept him as legitimate. Judith 
Herrin has suggested that she was a god-daughter of Empress Theophano and brought up 
in the palace, hence the name. “Theophano: Considerations on the Education of a Byz- 
antine Princess,” in The Empress Theophano, ed. Davids, pp. 64-85, at 79. Leyser writes, 
“Theophano was thus in all likelihood a Byzantine noblewoman, no more, who, if she had 
any experience of the imperial palace, can only have been there for a relatively short time, 
after the advent of her uncle John Tzimiskes to the purple,” “Western and Eastern,” p. 18. 

98 Dvornik, “The Kiev State,” p. 35. 
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Rus-Byzantine rapprochement would certainly have been of great interest 
to the Ottonians.°9 

Though most Ottonian policy-making was dominated by the need to 
protect their Eastern frontier, and by relations with Byzantium, there is 
direct evidence that it was also possible to look westwards from Gan- 
dersheim. News of contemporary events in Spain came to the house, as 
we can see from Hrotsvit’s “Pelagius,” an account of the martyrdom of 
a young Spanish Christian at the order of Caliph Abd al-Rahmän II in 
July 925. There is a contemporary written account of Pelagius’ death by 
Raguel, a priest of Cérdoba,! but Hrotsvit’s account is, she says, based on 
an eyewitness report, and it differs in so many important particulars that 
she almost certainly did not see Raguel’s text. The two agree that the crux 
of the story is that the caliph attempted to seduce the beautiful Christian 
lad, in a spiritual or carnal sense, or both, and was angered by his refusal 
(since Abd al-Rahman III was sufficiently frank about his predilections to 
keep a male harem, it seems in accordance with probability).! In other 
respects, their accounts are wildly divergent. 

It is obvious why Hrotsvit would have been interested in the story: 
it illustrates that the heroic values of pre-Constantinian Christianity 
addressed in other poems and plays such as “Agnes” and Calimachus 
still flourished in her own times. The way she chooses to tell the tale— 
putting a strong focus on virginity under attack, rather than on refusal 
to convert—is expressive of her general concern with this theme and 
aligns Pelagius with Agnes. So does the martyr’s death: just as Agnes— 
and, in Sapientia, Fides, Spes, and Karitas—are subjected to hideous tor- 
tures which they endure unscathed, Pelagius’ bodily integrity cannot be 
damaged even when he is thrown off a cliff. These resolute young virgins 
can only be cleanly killed by beheading, This is a deliberate modification 
in the direction of hagiographic fantasy: Raguel tells us that the caliph’s 
henchmen hacked off Pelagius’ arms and legs, allowing him to bleed to 
death before they beheaded him. 

But other alterations are less explicable in purely hagiographic terms: 
Raguel tells us that the back-story of Pelagius’ martyrdom is that Ermogius, 


99 See further G.G. Litavrin, “Die Kiever Rus’ und Byzanz im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert,” 
Byzantinische Forschungen 18 (1992), 43-59. 

100 Translated by Jeffrey A. Bowman, in Medieval Hagiography: An Anthology, ed. 
Thomas Head (New York and London, 2001), pp. 231-35. 

101 Daniel Eisenberg, “Homosexuality,” in Encyclopedia of Medieval Iberia, ed. Michael 
Gerli (New York, 2003), pp. 398-99. 
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bishop of Tuy in Galicia, was imprisoned by the caliph and bought his 
freedom by offering his ten-year-old nephew as a hostage. Not a glorious 
tale, though perfectly comprehensible. Hrotsvit’s hero is another matter; 
he is the child who nobly, of his own free will, offers himself in his cap- 
tured father’s stead: a tale-type most familiar to us in the form of “Beauty 
and the Beast,” a story which was old long before Hrotsvit was born. The 
noble child-hostage is also a major feature of the gth- or 10th-century Ger- 
manic Latin epic poem Waltharius, which Hrotsvit may have known.!0? 

But it is also interesting for us to ask who could have brought her this 
tale of martyrdom. A merchant, perhaps, since Daniel Papebroch asserts 
that “Gandersheim...was easily reached by means of the rivers Weser 
and Leine by merchants coming from Spain.”!03 But there were certainly 
connections between the Ottonian court and Spain. The very fact that the 
young martyr of Cordoba was called Pelagius quite possibly bears witness 
to Ibero-Ottonian links, since Salomo III, bishop of Konstanz (890-919), 
brought the relics of a Pannonian child-martyr called Pelagius to the major 
Ottonian see of Konstanz, with a good deal of éclat, around the time when 
the Spanish Pelagius was born in Galicia.!* 

There was a series of interactions between Otto I and Abd al-Rahman III 
in the early 950s. Otto sent an embassy to the caliph in 953 to remon- 
strate about Muslim piracy in the Mediterranean,!°> headed by John of 
Gorze, and received as a reciprocal ambassador a Spanish Christian priest 
called Recemund/Rabi’ ibn Zayd, who could certainly have informed the 
court of the current state of Spanish Christian affairs.!°° Recemund was 
particularly aware of Pelagius and other martyrs of Córdoba, since he 
noted their feast-days in a calendar which he presented to al-Hakim II, 
Abd al-Rahman’s successor.!P” In any case, though neither Moslem nor 


102 Waltharius features three: Walter, Hildegund, and Hagen. Waltharius and Ruodlieb, 
ed. and trans. Dennis M. Kratz (New York and London, 1984), pp. 2-71. 

103 “Gandershemium autem per Visurgim ac Leinam fluvios facilis ascensus est merca- 
toribus ex Hispania venientibus,” Acta Sanctorum, Junü (Antwerp, 1698-1717), 5:205. 

104 The Spanish Pelagius’ birth is dated to 912; the date of the translation is less certain. 
On Konstanz, see Helmut Maurer, Konstanz als Ottonischer Bischofssitz: Zum selbstverständ- 
nis eines geistl. Fürstentums im 10. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1973), pp. 38-40. 

105 Enrico Cerulli, “Le Calife ’Abd Ar-Rahmän III de Cordoue et le martyr Pélage dans 
un poeme de Hrotsvit,” Studia Islamica 32 (1970), 69-76. The principal source for this 
exchange of embassies is John of St Arnulf’s Life of John of Gorze, MGH SS 4.130, ed. G.H. 
Pertz (Hanover, 1841), pp. 335-77, at 375. 

106 Reinhart Dozy, “Die Cordovaner ‘Artb ibn Sa’d der Secretar und Rabi’ ibn Zeid der 
Bischof,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 20 (1866), 604-09. 

107 Le Calendrier de Cordoue, ed. Reinhart Dozy, trans. C. Pellat, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1961), 
Pelagius, p. 103; see also pp. 73, 83, 143. 
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Christian Spain was a major preoccupation of Ottonian diplomacy, there 
is more than adequate evidence that neither was forgotten. 

Though Hrotsvit’s work shows a strong consciousness of England, Spain, 
and Francia, it also shows that Christian Greek culture was the major 
influence on her thought-world. There is, as Goetting observes, a Byzan- 
tine flavor to the culture of Gandersheim generally,!08 for which Gerberga 
is the most obvious conduit, since her sister Hadwig was groomed as a 
future basilissa. Abbess Gerberga may well have begun learning Greek 
along with her sister: she was born about 940, and the sisters seem to 
have been close in age.!09 

A Byzantine empress, like a Germanic queen, had to be able to express 
herself persuasively and with tact. Candidates for empress-hood were 
sometimes given a literary education, for example, the learned nun-poet 
Kassia (805/10-867), the nearest equivalent to Hrotsvit herself in the Greek- 
speaking world, who had been a candidate for marriage to Theophilus, 
emperor from 829—42.° But not all of those who actually succeeded were 
thus equipped: Romanos II’s wife Theophano, a great beauty of less than 
glorious origins, was clearly able to exert considerable influence without 
much in the way of learning. But though a native Greek speaker might be 
able to manage on intelligence and political nous, a foreign bride always 
required a thorough and intensive education. When the empress Irene 
decided to strengthen her links with Charlemagne in the 780s by marry- 
ing her son to his daughter, this was perceived as a necessary preliminary. 
According to Theophanes: 


In this year (781/82) Irene sent the sakellarios Konstans and the primic- 
erius Mamalos to Karolus, King of the Franks, with a view to betrothing 
his daughter, called Erythro [Rotrud], to her son the emperor Constantine 
[VI]. An agreement having been reached and oaths exchanged, they left the 
eunuch Elissaios, who was a notary, in order to teach Erythro Greek letters 
and language and educate her in the customs of the Roman empire. 


108 Hans Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim (Berlin, 1971), 
p. 88. 

109 She was sent to Gandersheim at quite an early age, but that does not prevent 
her having begun her studies in the parental home, especially since it offered unusual 
opportunities. 

10 Kassia: The Legend, The Woman, and Her Work, ed. and trans. Antonia Tripolitis 
(New York and London, 1992). 

11 Cyril Mango and Roger Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor (Oxford, 1997), 
p. 628. McKitterick, “Ottonian Intellectual Culture,” p. 65, suggests on the basis of the 
Frankish sources that it was “the clerics who accompanied her for whom we have some 
indication that they were to learn Greek,” but Theophanes is quite explicit. 
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Constantine VI was ten years old in 781, and Rotrud was six. By the time 
the engagement was broken off (by Irene) in 788, Rotrud could have had 
as many as seven years of tuition in Greek language and culture. She even- 
tually became a nun at Chelles with her aunt Gisela: Chelles, it should not 
be forgotten, was one of the most productive scriptoria of the 8th and gth 
centuries, and therefore a major center of intellectual activity. 

In Hrotsvit’s time, similarly, when Gerberga’s sister Hadwig, daughter of 
Henry of Bavaria, was proposed as a bride for the future Romanos II, prob- 
ably around 950, a eunuch was sent over to Germany to teach her Greek. 
Like Rotrud, she learned her Greek to no purpose, at least as far as Con- 
stantinople was concerned, because the marriage was abandoned, and her 
eventual husband was Burchard II, duke of Swabia. After his death in 973, 
she lived at Hohentwiel until her own death in 994.!+ 

There is direct evidence that she kept up her Greek. The historian 
Ekkehard IV from the monastery of St Gall (in Switzerland) brought a 
boy called Purchart to her, because he longed to learn Greek. This sug- 
gests that Hadwig was one of the few Saxons who were fully competent 
in the language." She also gave Purchart a copy of Horace, an indication 
that she was reading classical, not just Christian, texts.116 

Hrotsvit attests to benefiting from Gerberga’s teaching, and though her 
writings do not suggest that she read Greek, half of her legends—Maria, 
Ascensio, Theophilus, and Basilius—and two-thirds of her dramas— 
Drusiana and Calimachus, Mary and Abraham, Thais, and Sapientia—are 
based on Greek Christian writings, to which she would have had access in 
Latin translations. She shows a predilection for Greek words (e.g. ephebus, 
dynamis, sophista, inerguminus), as do other 10th-century Latin writers.” 


12 McKitterick, “Women and Literacy.” 

113 Ekkehard IV, Casus, § go, ed. Haefele, p. 184. 

114 On Hadwig, see W. Ohnsorge, “Drei deperdita der byzantinischen Kaiserkanzlei und 
die Frankenadressen im Zeremoniensbuch des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos,” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift 45 (1952), 320-39 at 325-26; G. Wolf, “Die byzantinisch-abendländischen 
Heirats- und Verlobungspläne,” Archiv Für Diplomatik 37 (1951), 15-32. 

15 A.C. Dionisotti comments on the difficulty of getting thorough instruction in Greek 
in “Greek Grammars and Dictionaries in Carolingian Europe,” in The Sacred Nectar of the 
Greeks: The Study of Greek in the West in the Early Middle Ages, ed. Michael W. Herren 
(London, 1988), pp. 1-56. 

16 Ekkehard IV, Casus § 94, ed. Haefele, p. 194. 

17 On the ıoth-century fashion for Greek vocabulary, see Walter Berschin, Greek Let- 
ters and the Latin Middle Ages (Washington, D.C., 1988), pp. 173-80; Michael Lapidge, “The 
Hermeneutic Style in Tenth-Century Anglo-Latin Literature,” in Anglo-Latin Literature, 
900-1066 (London, 1993), pp. 105-49; Michael Winterbottom, “The Style of Æthelweard,” 
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Besides Hrotsvit’s work there is other evidence for Gandersheim’s concern 
with Christian Greek culture. The charter of Pope John XIII (968) which 
confirms the privileges of Gandersheim gives Abbess Gerberga’s name in 
Greek characters.!!® There is also an interesting 16th-century statement 
that Gandersheim celebrated the feast of Pentecost in Greek—Pentecost 
being, of course, the moment when the gift of tongues was bestowed on 
the Apostles." The high altar of the Stift church was dedicated to St John 
the Baptist with SS Anastasius and Innocentius: the latter are accounted 
for by a papal gift of relics to Oda and Liudolf by these two early popes, 
but devotion to the Baptist was more common in the orthodox than the 
Catholic world.!2° 

This fascination with Greek is witnessed in other Ottonian Stiften, 
notably Essen, where there are Greek inscriptions on objects such as the 
second Mathilda cross and the Marsus shrine, and the tomb-verse of the 
Essen abbess Hadwig (c. 947-71), of unknown authorship, contains words 
of Greek.!?! There is a Greek paternoster with interlinear Latin in the 
Essen sacramentary, Düsseldorf, Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek MS 
Dı, and in D2, a “missa graeca,” written in Latin script.!?? In Quedlinburg 
in 984, the treasure-keeper (female) was referred to by the Greek-derived 
name of kimiliarche.!23 

Hrotsvit’s works thus demonstrate both the strength and limitations of 
Ottonian culture. She shares its aristocratic perception of the noble and 
heroic, which is as clearly witnessed in Gongolf or Gesta Ottonis as it is 
in Waltharius or Beowulf; though in Hrotsvit, male heroism must share 
center stage with feminine piety and wisdom and with the “social ideal, 
in which an aristocratic habit of gentilezza blended with Christian love 


Medium Aevum 36 (1967), 109-18; and Peter L.D. Reid, Tenth Century Latinity: Rather of 
Verona (Malibu, 1981), p. 62. 

118 Wolfenbüttel, Niedersächsisches Staatsarchiv 6 Urk.ıo. 

19 Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica 8.2, p. 174, quoted in Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, 
P- 193. 

120 Ortenberg, The English Church, pp. 204-05. Hrotsvit strongly associates Gander- 
sheim with John the Baptist, by using a prophetic vision of the Baptist vouchsafed to Aeda, 
mother of Oda, as the framing-device of Primordia. 

121 Strecker and Silagi, eds., Lateinischen Dichter, p. 303. 

122 Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, p. 192. 

123 Walther von Speyer, “Epistola ad Hazecham sanctimonialem urbis Quidliniae kimil- 
iarchen,” in Vita et Passio Christophori Martyris, ed. Strecker and Silagi, Lateinischen Dich- 
ter, pp. 63-64. Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, p. 200. 
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of one’s neighbours,” as Peter Dronke expresses it.!?* But she certainly 
did not reject male values: she was only too aware that Christendom 
needed to be defended by the sword. We also find that she resembles 
other writers of her time in that “history” means either royal genealogy or 
the representation of political change tracing the golden thread of God's 
purposes in the world. Hrotsvit’s is an ahistorical imagination and spiri- 
tuality, intensely and emotionally felt, which looks for similarities, not 
differences, between the world of Mary, mother of God, and Mathilda, 
mother of Otto, or between that of Agnes in the 4th century and Pelagius 
in her own. She is the product of an era in which Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, 
and Franks alike were profoundly aware of the continued might and cul- 
tural pre-eminence of Byzantium, though sometimes she was bitterly 
ambivalent about it. Hrotsvit’s fascination with Greek sources is unusually 
extreme, but her interest in Greek words and Greek ways of doing things 
is characteristic of her time. 


124 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 56. See also Karl Leyser, “The German Aristocracy from 
the Ninth to the Early Twelfth Century: A Historical and Cultural Sketch,” Past & Present 
41 (Dec., 1968), 25-53: “The assumption was that nobility had merit and merit again was 
innate in blood,” p. 27. 


HROTSVIT’S THEOLOGY OF VIRGINITY AND CONTINENCE 


Gary Macy 


Introduction 


The theology of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim would appear at first reading to 
be a model of orthodoxy. Her poems and plays praise saints and provide 
models of Christian living for her contemporaries. The sources Hrotsvit 
used for her account of the incarnation and of the ascension of Jesus 
were acceptable orthodox texts. Even her somewhat jarring juxtaposition 
of monks with prostitution has its model in early writings about desert 
hermits, in which lapses from ascetic practices are described to make a 
spiritual point. There would seem to be little of interest here to a historian 
of Christian theology. We should not be misled, however, by Hrotsvit’s 
apparent innocence or her feigned literary incompetence. Hrotsvit’s writ- 
ings, taken as a whole, make a strong theological statement, taking sides 
on the particularly thorny issue of the role of sexuality in Christian life. It 
is here that one finds at least questionable if not heretical views that nev- 
ertheless fit well with those of other reforming theologians of her era. 
The purpose of her plays, as she herself states in the Preface to the Plays 
is “in that selfsame form of composition in which the shameless acts of 
lascivious women were phrased / the laudable chastity of Christian virgins 
be praised,” and to “have rendered the praise of the innocent, / as well as 
I could.” The innocent, in this case, are those who resist “detestable mad- 
ness of unlawful lovers and of their evil flattery.”! Now, at first reading, 
“unlawful lovers” here would seem to mean love outside of a legitimate 
marriage. Christian teaching forbids sexual relations outside of marriage, 
and, of course, one would expect Hrotsvit to uphold this teaching. Her 
writing seems to go further, however, to reject sexual relations within 
marriage as well. At least, time and again she prefers either a virginity that 
rejects marriage entirely or, and more importantly, marriage that does not 


1 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 41; quo eodem dictationis genere - quo turpia lascivarum incesta 
feminarum recitabantur - laudabilis sacrarum castimonia virginum [...] celebraretur, 
p. 132, lines 10-13; nec innocentium laudem adeo plene iuxta meum posse exponerem, 
lines 19-20; detestabilem inlicite amantium dementiam - et male dulcia colloquia eorum, 
lines 15-16. 
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practice sexuality. In this sense, the insight of Stephen Wailes is particu- 
larly useful. Wailes has pointed out that the focus of Hrotsvit’s theology is 
not so much on virginity per se but on the conflict of the carnal and the 
spiritual.2 The reading of her work in this chapter suggests that any form 
of sexual activity would fall into the realm of the carnal and sinful. In this, 
her theology of virginity matches that of other 10th-century writers who 
comprise, as it were, a group of “proto-reformers” who paved the way for 
the insistence on, first, the continence of the clergy, and when that failed, 
on mandatory celibacy. Before introducing her contemporaries, however, 
Hrotsvit’s own theology needs to be examined. 


Hrotsvit’s Theology of Continence 


Starting with Gallicanus, the first of her plays, we find that Constantia 
would rather die than marry Gallicanus. This is not all that surprising, 
since Constantia and her father have consecrated her to God in perpetual 
virginity. Rather more surprising is that part of her ploy to thwart the mar- 
riage involves her convincing Gallicanus’ daughters, Attica and Artemia, 
to also undertake the vows of virginity. The prayer of Constantia clearly 
claims that Jesus prizes virginity over marriage, which is, in fact, to be 
despised: 


Christ, lover of virginity / and inspiration of chastity, / Thou who by the 
intercession of Thy martyr Agnes, healed me both from the leprosy of body 
and the error of paganism, and hast invited me to the virginal bedchamber 
of Thy mother, where Thou wert made manifest very God of very God, 
begotten by the Father before all time / and also very man born of a mother 
in time. / I implore Thee, true wisdom, coeternal with the Father by whom 
all things were made, / and by whose plan the Universe was created, ordered 
and weighed, / that Thou revoke Gallicanus’ intent, to try to quench my love 
for Thee, / and call him to Thee. / May Thou also find his daughters worthy 
to be Thy brides, worthy of Thy trust. / Instill into their thoughts the sweet- 
ness of Thy love, so that despising carnal lust / they may become worthy of 
joining the company of sacred virgins. 


2 Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 24-33 and passim. 

3 Wilson, Plays, p.16; Amator virginitatis - et inspirator castitatis Christe - qui me precibus 
martiris tue Agnetis - a lepra pariter corporis et ab errore eripiens gentilitatis invitasti ad 
virgineum tui genitricis thalamum - in quo tu manifestus es verus deus retro exordium 
natus a deo patre - idemque verus homo ex matre natus in tempore - te veram et coeternam 
patris sapientiam - per quam facta sunt omnia- et cuius dispositione consistunt et moderantur 
universa - suppliciter exoro - ut Gallicanum - qui tui in me amorem surripiendo conatur 
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The leprosy to which Constantia appears to refer is sexual activity of any 
kind, since she then praises virginity as equal to conversion to Christianity 
and prays that Attica and Artemia also despise carnal lust. The assump- 
tion here seems to be that even within marriage lust is the source of all 
sexual activity and is to be rejected. Constantia implores Christ to save 
her (and Gallicanus’ daughters) not from adultery or fornication but from 
legitimate marriage and the lust that accompanies it. 

Constantia’s prayers are heard, since not only does Constantia suc- 
ceed in turning Attica and Artemia to a life of virginity but her suitor, 
Gallicanus, also eventually surrenders himself completely to the will of 
God, declaring: “I myself, having been baptized, dedicated myself totally 
to God, so that I even renounced your daughter, whom I love above all, 
so that abstaining from marriage, I may please the Virgin’s Son.”* While 
marriage is not exactly rejected outright, abstention from marriage, and 
hence from sexual relations and their concomitant lust, is clearly the bet- 
ter Christian form of life, and it is clearly more pleasing to God. Sexual 
relations within a legitimate marriage are described in terms expressive 
of disgust such as “leprosy of the body” and, again, as “carnal lust.” Every 
major figure in this play rejects marriage to espouse (if you will excuse the 
term) a life of continence. 

In the play Drusiana and Calimachus, the heroine Drusiana not only 
resists the pleas of the eponymous would-be adulterer but also refuses 
perfectly virtuous relations with her husband Andronicus. The friends of 
Calimachus warn him against Drusiana insisting: “Listen to us, brother: 
she for whom you burn in passion / follows Saint John the Apostle’s 
instruction / and has devoted herself entirely to God, so much so that she 
doesn’t even visit the bed of Andronicus who is a Christian. How much 
less likely is she / to give in to our vain carnality?”> Like many of the 
heroines in Hrotsvit’s works, Drusiana would rather die than betray her 
chastity. That desire extends, it would seem, to refusing her husband his 


extinguere - post te trahendo - ab iniusta intentione revocare suique filias digneris tibi 
assignare sponsas - et instilla cogitationibus earum tui amoris dulcedinem - quatinus 
execrantes carnale consortium - pervenire mereantur ad sacrarum societatem virginum, 
p. 144, lines 8-22. 

4 Wilson, Plays, p. 25; Ego quidem baptismate imbutus - totum me deo subiugavi - in 
tantum ut tue quam prae omnibus dilexi - abrenuntiarem filie - quo abstinens coniugii - 
placerem virginis proli, p. 153, lines 12-15. 

5 Wilson, Plays, p. 53; Intende frater - ea ipsa quam ardes - sancti Iohannis apostoli 
doctrinam secuta - totam se devovit deo - in tantum ut nec ad thorum Andronici 
christianissimi viri - iam dudum potuit revocari - quo minus tue consentiet vanitati, p. 179, 
lines 6-10. 
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marital duty. One notes again that it is lust that drives the impure desires 
of Calimachus. 

The sainted Gongolf, too, in the sacred story Gongolf, banishes his wife 
from the marital bed when she commits adultery with their chaplain. 
He lives a life of continence until he is murdered by his wife’s clerical 
lover. The lustful and adulterous pair forms a striking contrast to the 
chaste Gongolf, who carefully controls and rejects any lustful feelings he 
has for his wife. The primary example, though, of continent marriage for 
Hrotsvit must be Mary, the mother of Jesus. As a child, Mary learned from 
extended conversations with angels that chastely serving the eternal king 
would be preferable to any earthly love, even a seemly illustrious marriage 
to an earthly king. Therefore, Mary rejects the offer of marriage to the son 
of the high priest, Abiather, and offers Abel and Elijah to the Jewish lead- 
ers as examples of God’s preference for virgins: “God delights to make His 
abode in the pure heart and chaste mind; He does not find delight in those 
whom sensual desires stain with foul sin.” It is important to note that is 
it not adultery or fornication, that is, not sin, that Mary is rejecting here, 
but legitimate marriage. Of course, Mary does eventually marry Joseph, 
but they never have sexual relations, something Hrotsvit never needs to 
mention. They avoid the stain of marital relations. Again, it would seem 
that it is lust that drives marital relations and thus stains what is certainly 
a legitimate activity. What Hrotsvit appears to reject then is not marriage 
as such, since Mary does eventually marry Joseph, but sexual relations 
within marriage. Her married heroes and heroines are those who under- 
take continent marriages. This is an extremely important point. Marriage 
can be a good, but only if practiced in continence or, if that is not possible, 
if it produces children who remain virgins. 

Not only does Constantine urge his daughter to remain a virgin but also, 
in the sacred story Basilius, Proterius wishes his daughter to become a vir- 
gin dedicated to God, “Forever adorned ... with gems of perfect virginity.”” 
He wishes her to give up “worldly pomp,” by which one assumes he means 
the form of prosperous married life that he himself enjoys. One of Prote- 
rius’ servants, however, sells his soul to the Devil, who causes the daughter 
to fall in love with him. Proterius allows the marriage, although protesting 


6 Wiegand, p. 35; “Nam deus in templo gaudet requiescere mundo / Mentibus et 
sobriis nec delectatur in illis, / Crimine quos magno maculat lasciva libido,” pp. 17-18, 
lines 391-93. 

7 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 21. Ornari gemmis perfecte virginitatis, / Quam corpus pompa 
mundi mortale caduca, p. 95, lines 28-29. 
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that it will end in disaster. Stephen Wailes makes the point in his analysis 
of the story that it really is love, not lust that exists between the daughter 
and the servant, despite its demonic source.® Through the intervention of 
the eponymous saint, the contract with Satan is broken and the servant’s 
soul is saved. Hrotsvit tells us nothing of the fate of the marriage, but 
she makes it very clear in the words of the daughter that she would have 
been much better off fulfilling the wishes of her father: “Those who do 
not heed when dear parents plead / Shall never be saved. This has been 
proven here.”? Again, the important point for this current chapter is that 
the parents’ will was for their daughter to live the life of a virgin rather 
than that of a wife who, for whatever reason, loved her husband and was 
loved in return. 

Yes, this marriage was engineered by the Devil through a Faustian bar- 
gain, so it must from the beginning be evil. Yet, it is significant that at 
least one of the stated reasons that it is evil is because it is not continent, 
the state desired by the father for his daughter. It is perhaps not just the 
thwarting of a parent’s will that is evil, but that continence is a higher 
good than a sexually active marriage. 

Without necessarily mentioning marriage, Hrotsvit again and again 
offers us stories in which the protagonists at the very least prefer conti- 
nence to sexuality. In the sacred story Pelagius, the hero rebuffs the lustful 
advances of the Saracen king, Abdrahemen (Abd al-Rahman III). The vir- 
gin and martyr Agnes rejects the hand of the son of the prefect of Rome, 
preferring death to marriage. The heroines, Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 
are not just martyrs but also virgins. In two plays, Mary and Abraham 
and Thais, women turn to extreme ascetic lives of chastity to atone for 
sins of lust. 

In summary, Hrotsvit clearly and constantly praises continence. It is 
perfectly understandable and orthodox for a nun to do so. She goes some- 
what further than this, however, in claiming that virginity is the best form 
of Christian life, proven by the fact that both Jesus and his mother Mary 
were virgins. She certainly claims that virginity outside marriage and con- 
tinence within marriage are superior forms of the Christian life. She even 
borders on Pelagianism in her claims for the superiority of the religious 
life. I will not go into the theological problems raised here, since many 


8 Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 93-94. 
9 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 25; “Quisquis praedulces non vult audire parentes, / Numquam 
salvatur, quod hac ratione probatur,” p. 100, lines 154-55. 
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medieval Christian writers make similar theologically suspicious claims 
for the avowed life. Hrotsvit goes even further, though, and seems to claim 
that it is better to give up sexual activity even within marriage when mar- 
riage is not to be foregone altogether. 


A Possible Source for Hrotsvit’s Theology 


As we will discuss below, in the 10th century Hrotsvit was not alone in 
adopting this particular view of virginity and marriage. However, it was 
not only her theological contemporaries who may have influenced her 
thought but also a direct literary source. Hrotsvit followed very closely 
the arguments of St Jerome in his Adversus Jovinianum and in his Adver- 
sus Helvidium. In the first work, Jerome attacked Jovinianus’ teaching that 
married Christians had just as holy a calling as continent Christians and 
received the same reward in heaven. In the second work, Jerome refuted 
the claim of Helvidius that Mary did not remain a virgin after the birth of 
Jesus and that Mary and Joseph had children. Jerome argued passionately 
that virginity is the calling of all Christians.! Mary remained a virgin her 
whole life, and Joseph was also a virgin as he and Mary lived a continent 
married life: 


You say that Mary did not continue a virgin: I claim still more, that Joseph 
himself on account of Mary was a virgin, so that from a virgin wedlock a 
virgin son was born. For if as a holy man he does not come under the impu- 
tation of fornication, and it is nowhere written that he had another wife, 
but was the guardian of Mary whom he was supposed to have to wife rather 
than her husband, the conclusion is that he who was thought worthy to be 
called father of the Lord, remained a virgin.” 


10 For an excellent discussion of these works and their theological and ecclesial setting, 
see David G. Hunter, “Helvidius, Jovinian, and the Virginity of Mary in Late Fourth-Century 
Rome,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 1 (1993), 47-71; and David G. Hunter, “Resistance 
To The Virginal Ideal In Late-Fourth-Century Rome: The Case of Jovinian,” Theological 
Studies 48 (1987), 45-64. 

11 Translation is from “The Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary: Against Helvidius,” in 
The Principal Works of Jerome, trans. W.H. Fremantle with G. Lewis and W.G. Martley, ed. 
Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second 
series, vol. 6 (hereafter NPNF), p. 344; “Tu dicis Mariam virginem non permansisse: ego 
mihi plus vindico, etiam ipsum Joseph virginem fuisse per Mariam, ut ex virginali conju- 
gio virgo filius nasceretur. Si enim in virum sanctum fornicatio non cadit, et aliam eum 
uxorem habuisse non scribitur: Mariae autem, quam putatus est habuisse, custos potius 
fuit, quam maritus: relinquitur, virginem eum mansisse cum Maria, qui pater Domini 
meruit appellari,” Adversus Helvidium (hereafter AH), c. 19, PL 23:213. 
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Although Jerome specified in Advsersus Hevidium that he does not con- 
demn marriage, those statements seem weak in the context of his exten- 
sive comments about the superiority of celibacy and virginity, especially 
his passionate argument that virginity is the calling of all Christians.!? Vir- 
ginity was the natural state of humans in the Garden of Eden and would 
be the state of humans in heaven, “For marriage ends at death; virginity 
thereafter begins to wear the crown.” Marriage was only introduced after 
the Fall because of lust: “[Adam and Eve] are driven out of Paradise; and 
what they did not there, they do on earth; so that from the very earliest 
days of humanity virginity was consecrated by Paradise, and marriage by 
earth.”!3 In fact, the only reason marriage exists is as a means to mitigate 
lust for those who are too weak to resist its lure: 


But if anyone considers that his virgin, that is, his flesh, is wanton and boil- 
ing with lust, and cannot be bridled, and he must do one of two things, 
either take a wife or fall, let him do what he will, he does not sin if he marry. 
Let him do, he says, what he will, not what he ought. He does not sin if he 
marry a wife; yet, he does not well if he marry.!* 


Were it not for lust, marriage would not exist at all. Marriage, then, is at 
best a poor second to a life of virginity.!? Jerome even comes close to saying 
that marriage is in itself sinful: “The difference, then, between marriage 


12 Jerome writes, “Juxta quam regulam Petrus et caeteri Apostoli, ut ei ex superfluo 
interim concedam, habuerunt quidem [Al. quidam] uxores, sed quas eo tempore acceperant, 
quo Evangelium nesciebant. Qui assumpti postea in Apostolatum, relinquunt officium 
conjugale” and “Quaquam, excepto Apostolo Petro, non ist manifeste relatum de aliis 
Apostolis, quod uxores habuerint; et cum de uno scriptum sit, ac de caeteris tacitum, intel- 
ligere debemus sine uxoribus eos fuisse, de quibus nihil tale, scriptura significet,” Adversus 
Jovinianum (hereafter AJ), bk 1, c. 26, PL 23:245C and PL 23:246A. 

13 Translation is from “Against Jovinianus,” in NPNF, 6:368; “Hoc quod factum est, in 
propatulo est, quod qui in paradiso virgines permanserunt, ejecti de paradiso copulati sunt. 
Aut quid nocebat, si paradisus nuptias recipit, et nulla est inter maritatam virginemque 
diversitas, etiam in paradiso eos ante sociari? Ejiciuntur de paradise: et quod ibi non 
fecerunt, in terra faciunt, ut statim a principio conditionis humanae virginitatem paradisus, 
et terra nuptias dedicaverit,” AJ, bk. 1, c. 29, PL 23:251C. 

14 NPNF, 6:357-58; “Si quis autem considerat virginem suam, id est, carnem lascivire, 
et ebullire in libidinem, nec refrenare se potest: duplexque ei incumbit necessitas, aut 
accipiendae conjugis, aut ruendi; quod vult faciat, non peccat, si nubat: faciat, inquit, quod 
vult, non quod debet. Non peccat, si ducit uxorem, non tamen bene facit, si duxerit,” AJ, 
bk. 1, c. 13, PL 23:223B. 

15 Jerome writes, “Legimus primam Dei sententiam, Crescite et multiplicamini, et replete 
terram (Gen. 1:28): sed ita nuptias recipimus, ut virignitatem, quae de nuptiis nascitur, 
praeferamus. Numquid argentum non erit argentum, si aurum argento pretiosius est?” A/, 
bk. 1, c. 3, PL 23:213A—213B. See also “Ecclesia enim matrimonia non damnat, sed subjicit; 
nec abjicit, sed dispensat: sciens, ut supra diximus, in domo magna non solum esse vasa 
aurea et argentea, sed et lignea et fictilia: et alia esse in honorem, alia in contumeliam: 
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and virginity is as great as that between not sinning and doing well; 
nay rather, to speak less harshly, as great as between good and better.”!6 
Jerome makes it very clear that the only real purpose of marriage is to pro- 
duce offspring who then remain virgins: “The woman will then be saved, if 
she bear... children who will remain virgins: if what she has herself lost, 
she attains in her children, and makes up for the loss and decay, of the 
root by the excellence of the flower and fruit.”!” 

The perfect form of marriage was that of Mary and Joseph, and all mar- 
riages should aim for continence as a goal: “I do not deny the blessedness 
of widows who remain such after their baptism; nor do I disparage those 
wives who maintain their chastity in wedlock; but as they attain a greater 
reward with God than married women who pay the marriage due, let wid- 
ows themselves be content to give the preference to virginity.”!® And again: 
“I do not deny that holy women are found both among widows and those 
who have husbands; but they are such as have ceased to be wives, or such 
as, even in the close bond of marriage, imitate virgin chastity.” A husband 
should patiently lead his wife from being a spouse to being a sister: “Keep 
your wife awhile, and do not go too fast for her lagging footsteps: wait till 
she follows. If you are patient, your spouse will become a sister.”!9 

Given Jerome’s clear message that virginity is the natural and preferred 
state for all humans, and particularly for Christians, it is no surprise that 
he maintains that virgins are more highly rewarded in heaven than the 
weaker married folk. Once stained by lust and sexual intercourse, not even 
martyrdom can remove that mark: “Here we have a proof that virginity 
does not die, and that the defilement of marriage is not washed away by 


et quicumque se mundaverit, eum futurum esse vas honorabile, et necessarium in omne 
opus bonum praeparatum,” AJ, bk. 1, c. 40, PL 23:282B. 

16 NPNF, 6:358; “Tantum est igitur inter nuptias et virginitatem, quantum inter non 
peccare, et bene facere; immo, ut levius dicam, quantum inter bonum et melius,” AJ, 
bk. 1, c. 13, PL 23:232B. 

17 The translation is corrected from NPNF, 6:367, by deleting not from “The woman 
will then be saved, if she bear not children who will remain virgins”; “Tunc ergo salvabitur 
mulier, si illos genuerit filios, qui virgines permansuri sunt: si quod ipsa perdidit, acquirat 
in liberis, et damnum radicis et cariem, flore compenset et pomis,” AJ, bk. 1, c. 27, PL 
23:294A. See also “Si virginitatem Dominus imperasset, videbatur nuptias condemnare, et 
hominum auferre seminarium, unde et ipsa virginitas nascitur. Si praecidisset radicem, 
quomodo fruges quaereret?” AJ, bk. 1, c. 12, PL 23:237C. 

18 NPNF, 6:371; “Non nego beatas esse viduas, quae ita post baptismum manserint: nec 
illarum detraho merito, quae cum viris in castitate perdurant; sed sicuti hae majoris apud 
Deum praemii sunt, quam nuptae conjugali officio servientes, ita et ipsae aequo animo 
patiantur virginitatem sibi praeferri,” A/, bk. 1, c. 33, PL 23:256B. 

19 NPNF, 6:354; “Habeto paulisper uxorem, nec praecurras morantem: exspecta dum 
sequitur. Si egeris patienter, conjux mutabitur in sororem,” AJ, bk. ı, c. u, PL 23:226A. 
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the blood of martyrdom, but virginity abides with Christ, and its sleep is 
not death but a passing to another state.”?° It is virgins who are most fit 
for heaven, and indeed heaven is populated by virgins: “Admirable are 
your utterances and worthy of the ears of the bride of Christ standing 
in the midst of her virgins, and widows, and celibates! (their very name 
is derived from the fact that they who abstain from intercourse are fit 
for heaven).”?! 

For Jerome, there is no question that the clergy should be celibate. 
No one can pray after performing sexual intercourse, and priests must 
always pray: “A layman, or any believer, cannot pray unless he abstain 
from sexual intercourse. Now a priest must always offer sacrifices for 
the people: he must therefore always pray. And if he must always pray, 
he must always be released from the duties of marriage.”2* Of course 
Jerome was well aware that there were many married clergy during this 
time. He considers this a sad indictment of the state of the clergy. There 
simply are not enough people strong enough to be virgins to fill the ranks 
of the clergy: “That married men are elected to the priesthood, I do not 
deny: the number of virgins is not so great as that of the priests required.”?? 
In summary, Jerome would like to see everyone adopt a life of continence, 
but he hardly expects corrupt humans to be so strong or brave. At the 
very least, the clergy should set an example, but there, too, he plays 
the pessimist. Only centuries later would much more optimistic Church 
leaders begin to demand continence and, later, impose celibacy on the 
major orders of deacon, priest, and bishop. 


Hrotsvit and Jerome 


A more extensive study would be necessary to demonstrate a direct influ- 
ence of Jerome on Hrotsvit, but it is likely that she would have had access 


20 NPNF, 6:366; “Ex quo ostenditur virginitatem non mori, nec sordes nuptiarum 
abluere cruore martyrii, sed manere cum Christo, et dormitionem ejust transitum est, non 
mortem,” AJ, bk. 1, c. 26, PL 23:258. 

21 NPNF, 6:415. “Egregia sane vox et quam audiat sponsa christi, inter virgines et viduas, 
et caelibes (unde et ipsum nomen inditum est, quod soelo digni sint, qui coitu careant),” 
AJ, bk. 1, c. 37, PL 23:351. 

22 NPNF, 6:371-72. “Si laicus et quicumque fidelis orare non potest, nisi careat officio 
conjugali, sacerdoti, cui semper pro populo offerenda sunt sacrificia, semper orandum est. 
Si semper orandum est, ergo semper carendum matrimonio,” AJ, bk. 1, c. 34, PL 23:257B. 

23 NPNF, 6:372; “Eliguntur mariti in sacerdotium, non nego: quia non sunt tanti virgines, 
quanti necessarii sunt sacerdotes,” AJ, bk. 1, c. 34, PL 23:257B. 
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to his works, for they were widely disseminated in the Middle Ages.?4 The 
theologies are certainly similar. Hrotsvit intended to compare “the shame- 
less acts of lascivious women” with “laudable chastity of sacred virgins.”?® 
“Lascivious women” here would mean any woman (or man) who is sexu- 
ally active, as lust is the basis both for sin and for marriage. Virginity is 
the natural and perfect state for humans, so it is not surprising that this is 
the state that Hrotsvit promotes time and again. As Wailes points out, it 
is lust, or carnality, that is the problem. 

The admirable married couples in Hrotsvit’s writings live as brother 
and sister: Drusiana and Andronicus, Gongolf and his wife, and, of course, 
Mary and Joseph. Constantine and Proterius encourage their children to 
remain virgins, which is the very purpose of having children according to 
Jerome. Like a good parent, Constantia convinces Gallicanus’ daughters 
to remain chaste, and indeed their parent, Gallicanus, himself becomes 
celibate “to please the Virgin’s Son.” It seems that it is far better to remain 
celibate from the start than to be “stained by intercourse,” as both Hrots- 
vit (maculis umquam violavit amaris) and Jerome (sordes nupitiarum) 
describe it. Jerome would argue that not even martyrdom can remove this 
scourge, and it comes as no surprise that several of Hrotsvit’s heroines are 
virgin martyrs: Agnes, Agape, Chionia, Hirena, and Sapientia’s daughters 
Fides, Spes, and Karitas. Mary and Thais, women who succumbed to lust, 
must spend their lives atoning for their lapse, since virginity can never 
be regained. 

What might be the possible basis for Hrotsvit’s disdain for sexuality 
even within marriage? Why would she choose to follow the rather harsh 
dicta of Jerome? Of course, Jerome may have been the only source on 
virginity available to her,2 but her passionate advocacy of virginity and 
rejection of sexuality within marriage would suggest that she not only fol- 
lowed but also embraced Jerome’s agenda. First of all, her high regard 
for virginity would lead her to encourage everyone, even married people, 


24 On the influence of Jerome’s work, see Christopher Brooke, The Medieval Idea of 
Marriage (Oxford, 1989), p. 59: “St Jerome’s diatribes against the wickedness of women 
were eagerly copied and read; and the letters and treatises of his most eloquent disciple 
in the central Middle Ages, St Peter Damien, were immensely popular—230 manuscripts 
or more survive, the highest score for any of the literature discussed in this book written 
after the year 1000.” 

25 Wilson, Plays, p. 3. 

26 According to Jane Stevenson, “Hrotsvit in Context: Convents and Culture in Ottonian 
Germany,” in this volume, a fragment of Jerome’s commentaries on Matthew and Isaiah 
exist which may have come from library of Gandersheim during Hrotsvit’s time. 
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to aspire to her own higher calling. She would be particularly concerned 
with the young women under her charge. As Jane Stevenson points out in 
“Hrotsvit in Context: Convents and Culture in Ottonian Germany,” in this 
volume, Hrotsvit was in charge of canonesses who did not take permanent 
vows and were often destined for royal marriages. One can well imagine 
that she felt it was her duty to encourage her charges to choose the higher 
calling of virginity and reject the attractions of a wealthy and powerful 
marriage. At the very least, they could enter into a continent marriage, as 
did Drusiana. Indeed, Hrotsvit describes how Gerberga, the abbess of Gan- 
dersheim, was originally engaged but “had secretly consecrated herself by 
means of the sacred veil to Christ.”2” Gerberga’s fiancé died in battle, leav- 
ing her free to follow her desires. Hrotsvit’s first audience may have been 
her own canonesses, and her primary intent may have been to encourage 
them to adopt a life of virginity either as nuns or continent wives. 


The Ecclesial Picture 


But there might be a larger program into which her writing fits. As far as 
one can tell based on the scant evidence, during the 10th century many 
bishops, priests, and deacons still married. In fact, both parishes and 
dioceses seemed to be run as family businesses. The sons of priests and 
bishops became priests and bishops in their turn. The daughters of clergy 
married clergy and engendered future clergy.?8 

Important writers praised the value of the married clergy. Sidonius 
Apollinaris, bishop of Clermont (471/72-487/89), for example, was asked 
his advice on the choice of a new bishop for Bourge. Married himself to 
Papianilla, the daughter of Emperor Avitus,?? he strongly recommended 
Simplicius, another married man, on the grounds that a monastic can- 
didate would not be able to deal with worldly affairs. Part of his recom- 
mendation includes praise of Simplicius’ wife. With a character beyond 


27 Bergman, Gesta, p. 101. 

28 On married clergy and the continuing struggle to enforce continence upon them, 
see the chapters in Medieval Purity and Piety: Essays on Medieval Clerical Celibacy and 
Religious Reform, ed. Michael Frassetto (New York, 1998); Anne Barstow, Married Priests 
and the Reforming Papacy: The Eleventh-Century Debates (New York, 1982); and now André 
Vauchez, “Clerical Celibacy and the Laity,” in Medieval Christianity, ed. Daniel Bornstein 
(Minneapolis, 2009), pp. 179-203. 

29 Sidonius domino papae Perpetuo salutem in Gai Sollii Apollinaris Sidonii Epistulae et 
carmina, bk. 7, no. 9, ed. Christian Lvetjohann, MGH Auctores antiquissimi, 8 (Berlin, 1887), 


pp. 12-17. 
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reproach, she came from a prominent family and was herself the descen- 
dant of bishops. The fact that she and her husband had raised their chil- 
dren successfully boded well for his future as a bishop. 

The 6th-century poet Venantius Fortunatus (c.530-c.610) wrote in 
praise of several of the bishops whose hospitality he enjoyed.*° At least 
two of their wives received particular recognition. Venantius praised 
Eufrasia, widow of Namatius, bishop of Vienne (c.599/60). Of noble birth, 
she entered the religious life upon the death of her husband and devoted 
herself to the care of the poor.*! Placidina, wife of Leontius II of Bordeaux 
(c.546—c.573) received a great deal of attention from the poet. She was 
also a descendent of Emperor Avitus, as well as of Sidonius Appolinarius, 
and lived in continence (and contentment) with her husband as a model 
of virtue.3? Placidina helped to furnish churches, in this case with wall 
hangings, a chalice, and a gold and silver reliquary cover. Leontius’ epi- 
taph movingly recorded Placidina’s love for him: “Sweet still to your ashes, 
Placidina gives to you a funeral observance, thus a consolation for her 
great love.”* 

Brian Brennan describes this period precisely: 


The virtual inheritance of some Gallic sees by members of the same senato- 
rial families is a phenomenon that long has been commented upon by histo- 
rians. Indeed, some of the episcopal epitaphs written by Venantius illustrate 
the concept of the episcopacy as a type of family inheritance. The Ruruicii, 
grandfather and grandson, both bishop of Limoges, are accorded a joint 
epitaph that lays great stress on family ties. Likewise the epitaph written for 


30 On Venantius’ life and poetry, see Judith George’s Venantius Fortunatus: A Latin Poet 
in Merovingian Gaul (Oxford, 1992); and her Venantius Fortunatus, Personal and Political 
Poems (Liverpool, 1995). 

31 Venantius wrote Eufrasia’s epitaph, bk. 4, no. 27, in Venanti Honori Clementiani 
Fortunati, Opera poetica, ed. Friedrich Leo, MGH Auctorum antiquissimorum, 6 (Berlin, 
1881), p. 99. On Venantius’ epitaph for Eufrasia, see George, Venantius, pp. 86-87. 

32 Venantius praised Placidina in his poem on her husband, bk. 1, no. 15, lines 93—10, 
in Venantius, Opera poetica, p. 18; and in his dedicatory poem to her, bk. 1, no. 17, in 
Venantius, Opera poetica, p. 21. See George, Venantius, pp. 31-32, 70-74. 

33 Placidina’s donation of wall hangings to the church of St Martin was mentioned by 
Venantius in his poem on that church, in Venantius, Opera poetica, bk. 1, no. 6, p. u. The 
inscription of the chalice she and her husband donated was written by Venantius and 
preserved among his poems, bk. 1, no. 14, in Venantius, Opera poetica, p. 15. The cover for 
the tomb of St Bibianus was mentioned by Venantius in his poem on the church of the 
saint, bk. 1, no. 12, lines 13-18, in Venantius, Opera poetica, p. 14. 

34 Translation provided by Brennan, “‘Episcopae’: Bishops’ Wives Viewed in Sixth- 
Century Gaul,” Church History 54 (1985), 321. “Funeris officium, magni solamen amoris, 
dulcis adhuc cineri dat Placidina tibi.” Bk. 4, no. 10, lines 25-26, in Venantius, Opera poetica, 


p- 87. 
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Bishop Eumerius of Nantes highlights the succession of his son to the see. 
The most fulsome expression of this concept of the episcopacy as a family 
inheritance comes in the epitaph written for Bishop Cronopius of Périgueux, 
who is descended from bishops on his father’s side and on his mother’s side 
as well—a matter for obvious pride.3® 


Not everyone, however, saw sexually active clerical marriage in such glow- 
ing terms. There was also a custom in Merovingian Gaul for some bishops, 
priests, and deacons to embark on a life of continent marriage. According 
to the Council of Agde in 506, ordination to the higher married clergy 
(bishops, priests, and deacons) could only take place if the spouses agreed 
to live together chastely.36 The ideal, as expressed by Pope Leo, was for 
the couple to change their relationship from a carnal to a spiritual mar- 
riage.?” The requirement that married clergy no longer practice sexual 
intercourse was repeated and reinforced in the Merovingian councils of 
the 6th century. 

The term used for wives of bishops who took vows of continence may 
have been episcopa, with the corresponding title of presbytera for wives 
of priests. While the evidence for this is thin, it would explain Canon 14 
of the Council of Tours held in 567. The law reads: “No crowd of women 
should follow a bishop who does not have an episcopa; of course, a man 
is saved through the fidelity of a woman as a woman is saved through the 
fidelity of a man, as the apostle said (1 Cor. 6:16).”38 The context of the law 
would almost certainly indicate that it is the wife of the bishop that the 
law intended. The canon preceding this one states that a bishop who has 
a wife vowed to continence or who has a sister should govern his house 
and church so that there might be no reason to suspect impropriety. This 
second law follows for those bishops who do not have episcopae, that is, 
bishops who do not have wives. Finally, the council urged those bishops 


35 Brennan, “‘Episcopae’,” p. 319. 

36 “Sane si coniugati iuuenes consenserint ordinari, etiam uxorum uoluntas ita 
requirenda est, ut sequestrato mansionis cubiculo, religione praemissa, posteaquam 
pariter conuersi fuerint, ordinentur.” Charles Munier, ed., a. 506, Concilia Galliae, Corpus 
Christianorum, series Latina, 148 (Turnhout, 1963), p. 201. The first council to require 
continence from married clergy was the Council of Elvira in 306. On this council and its 
decrees, see Samuel Laeuchli, Power and Sexuality: The Emergence of Canon Law at the 
Council of Elvira (Philadelphia, 1972). 

37 See Leo I, Epistola 167, Ad Rusticum Narbonensem Episcopum, PL 54:1204A. 

38 My translation. “Episcopum episcopiam non habentem nulla sequatur turba 
mulierum; uidelicet saluatur uir per mulierem fidelem, sicut et mulier per uirum fidelem, 
ut apostolus ait.” Charles DeClercq, ed., Concilium Turonense a. 567, Concilia Galliae, 
Corpus Christianorum, series Latina, 148A (Turnhout, 1963), p. 181. 
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without wives or sisters who needed domestic help to use clergy rather 
than employ women from outside.?9 The council was then covering all 
the bases. First, it dealt with the propriety of bishops with wives, then 
with the propriety of bishops without wives. Finally, it suggested ways 
that bishops might handle household chores without having unrelated 
women as part of the episcopal household. 

As bishop, Gregory of Tours particularly ripped into several clerical 
wives who continued to desire sexual intimacy with their spouses, describ- 
ing them as seductresses who tempted their husbands to renounce their 
vows of continence. According to Gregory, the wife of Urbicus, the 4th- 
century bishop of Clermont, practically broke down his bedroom door 
to get to him: “The Bishop’s wife burned so hot with passion, and was 
so overwhelmed by dark thoughts of such a sinful nature, that she made 
her way through the pitch-black night to the church-house. When she 
found that everything was shut up for the night, she started to beat on the 
doors of the church-house and shout.’4° Urbicus let his wife in and they 
had intercourse for which he later repented.*! Susanna, the wife of Bishop 
Priscus also entered her husband’s bedroom and, according to Gregory 
both she and her spouse were severely punished by God for this indis- 
cretion.*? Bishop Felix of Nantes, another celibate, told Gregory of yet 
another cleric whose wife attempted to seduce him after he had become 
bishop. The story is worth relating in full as it offers an example both of 
the tension that mandatory continence would introduce into a marriage 
and also the propaganda used by celibate bishops to enforce the canons: 


[Felix] said that there had been a cleric in his city who had had a wife; 
but when this man advanced to the honor of the episcopacy, in accordance 
with the requirement of catholic custom he had set his bed apart. His wife 


39 See DeClercq, Concilia Galliae, pp. 180-81. The Council defined “outside women” as 
consecrated women or widows or servants in an earlier canon. See DeClercq, Concilia 
Galliae, p. 179. 

40 Translation in Gregory of Tours, The History of the Franks, trans. Lewis Thorpe (New 
York, 1974), p. 93. “Nam succensa mulier a libidine, operta peccati tenebris, pergit ad 
domum ecclesiae per tenebras noctis. Cumque obserata omnia repperisset, pulsare fores 
ecclesiasticae domus coepit...” Bk. 1, c. 44 in Gregory of Tours, Libri historiarum, ed. Bruno 
Krusch and Wilhelm Levison, MGH, Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, 1, 2, 2nd ed. 
(Hannover, 1951), p. 29. 

41 Gregory of Tours, History of the Franks, pp. 93-94. 

42 Susanna was possessed by a devil, and Priscus and their son lost their wits. Bk. 4, c. 36 
in Gregory of Tours, Libri historiarum, pp. 168-69; Gregory of Tours, History of the Franks, 


1” 


p. 231. Brennan, “‘Episcopae’,” pp. 315-16. 
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received this separation with great difficulty. Although everyday she argued 
with him that they might sleep in one bed, the bishop did not assent to 
such wicked behavior that the decrees of the canons did not permit. One 
day she burned with rage and said to herself: “I do not think that the fact 
that I have been so rebuffed from my husband’s embrace happened without 
his own complicity. But I will go and see that he is not perhaps sleeping 
with any other woman for whose love he has rejected me.” Immediately she 
went to the bishop’s chamber and found him taking an afternoon nap. She 
approached his bed and saw a lamb of overpowering brightness lying on 
his breast. She was terrified with fear and quickly removed herself from the 
saint's bed. No longer did she continue to ask what the man who was filled 
with God was doing in secret.*3 


Gregory clearly agreed with Jerome that all clergy should be virgins, and 
that if they were married, they must be continent. Gregory is not as pes- 
simistic as Jerome, however, about the possibility that all clergy could 
refrain from sex. He implies that this should be the state of affairs, and 
conciliar legislation that survives from the period indicates that many 
bishops agreed. A movement existed then to encourage or even force the 
clergy to abstain from sex, whether married or not. This movement would 
gain momentum in the 1oth century and eventually result in enforced celi- 
bacy in the 12th century. 


Tenth-Century Advocates of Clerical Celibacy 


The movement to enforce continence on married clergy seems to have 
emerged once again during the time of Hrotsvit. Hildeburga, the wife of 
Segenfrid, bishop of Le Mans from 963-96, for instance, was described in 
much the same fashion as the clerical wives upbraided by Gregory. Segen- 
frid was remembered disparagingly in the mid-uth-century continuation 
of the Acts of the Bishops of Le Mans because he married and because 
he bequeathed a large portion of the Church’s property to his son. It is 
difficult to know if Segenfrid really abused Church property or whether 
the author simply disapproved in general of married clergy. The story was 
clearly meant to encourage clergy to adopt continence: 


When the blood-letting had been done, he slept with his episcopissa (little 
female bishop) the next night. The wound from the [blood-letting] began to 


43 Translation is from Gregory of Tours, Glory of the Confessors, trans. Raymond Van 
Dam (Liverpool, 1988), p. 81. 
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grow and the pain advanced to the interior of his heart. The bishop, seeing 
truly that now he was to perish, asked to be made a monk of St Peters. When 
he had been made a monk, he immediately died.** 


Here we have in miniature the plot or at least subplot of many of Hrots- 
vit’s works. One must turn from sexuality, even the legitimate sexuality of 
marriage, to gain the higher reward of chastity. 

Even closer to Hrotsvit in time and location was the loquacious and 
salacious Liutprand of Cremona. Liutprand in fact wrote his famous Anta- 
podosis while in service to Otto I, the uncle of Hrotsvit’s abbess, Gerberga, 
and the protaganist of the Gesta written by Hrotsvit at Gerberga’s request. 
Liutprand is probably best remembered for his description of Rome as a 
“pornocracy” controlled by the powerful women, Theodora and Marozia: 


Theodora the shameless harlot, grandmother of that Alberic who recently 
left mankind and whose very mention is most foul, was holding the monar- 
chy of the city of Rome, and not in an unmanly way. She had two daughters, 
Marozia and Theodora, not just her equal but if anything even faster in the 
exercise of Venus. Of these two Marozia, by a wicked affair with Pope Ser- 
gius, of whom we made mention above, gave birth to John, who, after the 
death of John the Ravennan, obtained the leadership of the Roman church; 
and with Margave Alberic she had that Alberic who later, in our times, 
usurped the lordship in the Roman city.45 


And again: 


Meanwhile Wido, margrave of the Tuscan province, along with his wife, 
Marozia, began fervently to plot the expulsion of Pope John, and this on 
account of the envy they felt for Peter, the pope’s brother, since the pope 
honored him as his own brother. It happened that, with Peter residing in 
Rome, Wido had secretly gathered many soldiers; and so on a certain day, 
when the pope was at the Lateran Palace with a few others and his brother, 
the troops of Wido and Marozia, rushing upon them, killed his brother Peter 
in front of the Pope’s eyes, and, seizing the pope, they locked him up in 
custody, where he died not much later: for they claim that they placed a 
cushion over his mouth by which they most wickedly suffocated him. Once 
he was dead, they appointed John, the son of this same Marozia, as pope, 
whom that prostitute had conceived with Pope Sergius.*® 


44 My translation; Acta Pontificum Cenomannensis, in vol. 10 of Recueil des Historiens 
des Gaules et de la France, ed. Léopold DeLisle (Paris, 1874), p. 385. Margarete Weidemann, 
Geschichte des Bistums Le Mans von der Spätantike bis zur Karolingerzeit, 3 vols. (Mainz, 
2002), 1:16, dates this continuation of the original acta to 1055/65 but does not include it 
in her edition. 

45 Translation by Paolo Squatriti, The Complete Works of Liudprand of Cremona (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 2007), pp. 96-97. 

46 Translation by Squatriti, pp. 132-33. 
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Most historians take Liutprand at his word and describe this period as the 
absolute nadir of the papacy. Jo Ann McNamara has suggested another 
way to read the story of Marozia, however. Marozia did not marry until 
after the death of Pope Sergius, her supposed lover. It is possible that, in 
fact, he was not her lover, but her husband. In that case, Marozia and 
perhaps her mother, Theodora, were not the strumpets and whores of 
Liutprand’s imagination but the wives of bishops jealously protecting the 
family business.*” After all, we find a similar concern for family control of 
the diocese in the will of Orso, bishop of Olivolo near Venice. In 853 he 
appointed his sister, Romana, as the administrator of his will. He further 
directed her to watch his successor closely, and if he should mismanage 
episcopal property, “she would have the most firm power to ordain the 
monastery [the basilica of St Laurence] to any person she wished” after 
the death of the miscreant bishop.*® 

Certainly Liutprand did not like the politics of Theodora’s and Maro- 
zia’s family and roundly denounced the entire crowd, but the particular 
attack he made on the women of the family could be based on an oppo- 
sition to any clerical marriage, particularly that of bishops. He was not 
alone in his disdain for married clergy. A contemporary Italian bishop, 
Atto of Vercelli, attacked the “harlots” who were married to the diocesan 
priests and whose husbands robbed the Church of treasure to pay for their 
wives’ excesses.*? Rather of Verona, a contemporary praised by Liutprand 
for his piety and learning, tried in vain to break up clerical marriages in 
his diocese or at least get his clergy to live in continence with their wives. 
According to Anne Barstow: 


In desperation he observed that, if he expelled from office all priests who 
live with women or who marry after receiving sacred orders, there would 
be no one left to serve the Church except young boys. Rather’s asceticism 
finally led him to a show-down with his clergy, and he imprisoned those who 
refused to leave their wives and threatened them with heavy fines. Protest- 
ing that marriage was necessary to protect them from vice and to provide 
for their wants, they allied themselves with the count of Verona, who as 
their proprietary lord, ordered them to ignore Rather. The old bishop was 
defeated and was forced to retire to a monastery.5° 


47 Jo Ann McNamara, “Canossa and the Ungendering of the Public Man,” in Constance 
Berman, ed., Medieval Religion: New Approaches (New York, 2005), pp. 102-22. This arti- 
cle originally appeared in Render Unto Caesar: The Religious Sphere in World Politics, ed. 
Sabrina Petra Ramet and Donald W. Treadgold (Washington, D.C., 1995), pp. 131-50. 

48 My translation; Andrea Gloria, Codice diplomatico padovano (Venice, 1877), p. 23. 

49 Barstow, Married Priests, p. 39. 

50 Barstow, Married Priests, pp. 38-39. 
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Liutprand would fit well with this band of reformers who believed that 
the clergy should not marry, or should, at the very least, live with their 
wives in continence. Rather of Verona may have felt that he was fight- 
ing an uphill battle, but legislation soon appeared from Rome that would 
denounce clerical marriage in stronger and stronger terms. In 952 the 
Council of Augsburg ruled that even subdeacons could not live with their 
wives and that women suspected of being the concubines of priests should 
have their heads shaved and be marked with stripes.°! This early legisla- 
tion appears to be unique in the ıoth century but is an indication that a 
movement was growing in favor of continence among the clergy. 

There is a possibility that Hrotsvit knew both Rather and Liutprand. 
Liutprand served as an important ambassador and chronicler of Otto’s 
court from 961 until his death in 972. According to Peter Dronke, Liut- 
prand was “a keen Terentian” who may have actually participated in the 
reading of Terence at court. Rather of Verona also spent time at the court 
of Otto in 962, and scholars have noticed that his style of rhymed prose 
has some parallels in Hrotsvit’s work.?? 

It should not be surprising, then, that Hrotsvit would have held a theo- 
logical position on virginity similar to that of such distinguished scholars. 
The position held by Hrotsvit, Liutprand, and Rather extended outside 
the court of Otto I, however. In the 10th century the most complete dis- 
cussion of the evils of sexuality can be found in the Collationes of Odo of 
Cluny, who was abbot from 926 until 944.53 For Odo, sexual relations were 
always evil and always polluted the person who engaged in them. Nor 
does Odo limit his warning to fellow monks, as earlier monastic writers 
had done. Indeed, according to Phyllis Jestice in her insightful analysis of 
Odo’s thought, 


For Odo, however, the sexual act itself is a sin. There are not mitigating 
circumstances, such as marriage. A child is tainted because of the sexual 
act that leads to conception. Therefore, Odo is careful to explain that it is 
just for God to condemn a newborn child who has never had a chance to 
commit a sin. The reason is not that such children carry the taint of sin 
within them but that there was sin in the hour of their conception... As 
Odo says, “If, therefore, the fault is so great in married concupiscence that 


51 Barstow, Married Priests, pp. 39-40. 

52 For a summary of the connections of Liutprand and Rather to Otto’s court, see 
Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” pp. 56-58, 69. 

53 I am following here the extensive analysis of Phyllis Jestice, “Why Celibacy? Odo of 
Cluny and the Development of a New Sexual Morality,” in Frassetto, Medieval Purity and 


Piety, pp. 81-115. 
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infants ought to be punished for that fault alone, how much greater then is 
the pollution that is perpetrated only because of lust?” In other words, all 
intercourse is sinful.54 


Not surprisingly, in Odo’s life of Count Gerald of Aurillac, the holy Count 
refuses to marry the sister of Duke William of Aquitaine simply because 
he did not wish to defile himself with sexual relations. Again to quote 
Jestice: “As Odo reports, ‘The horror he [Gerald] felt for carnal obscenity 
may be judged from the fact that he never incurred a nocturnal illusion 
without grief.’ ‘As St Martin asserts,’ concludes Odo, ‘nothing is to be com- 
pared with virginity. ”55 

Odo was particularly concerned with the continence of clergy. He 
argued that luxuria, that is excessive pleasure, particularly of a sexual 
nature, pollutes the sacrament of the altar.°® The laity themselves despised 
the ministers who led the liturgy without proper mortification. Among the 
examples of luxuria included in the Collationes, Odo included the story 
of a priest who could not remain continent despite his fear and efforts to 
repent. He eventually died during the act of sexual intercourse as punish- 
ment for his sin. Odo does not say whether the woman with whom he was 
engaged was his wife or not, but the nine times the cleric gives in to his 
passion would seem to be with a single “unfortunate woman.”5” 

For Odo, then, as for Liutprand, for Rather, and for Atto, the clerical 
state had to be a pure state in order to offer a pure sacrifice to God. One 
could not be pure, however, and engage in sexual intercourse. For Odo, 
at least, this included legitimate sexual intercourse inside marriage. This 
is, of course, the very same argument advanced by Jerome in his treatises 
advocating virginity. 

While Jerome despaired of ever actually enforcing the clergy to give up 
sexual relations inside marriage, these later reformers were more confi- 
dent. Continence could and should be required of clergy. If they were to 
remain married, then the clergy had to refrain from sex to offer the pure 
sacrifice of the Mass. Eventually these reformers won their case, and since 
the clergy seemed incapable of continent marriage, the Second Lateran 
Council simply decreed that any marriage contracted by a priest, deacon, 


54 Jestice, “Why Celibacy?” pp. 91-92. 

55 Jestice, “Why Celibacy?” p. 97. 

56 “Polluunt sacerdotes panem, id est corpus Christi, ut Hieronymus exponit, qui indigni 
accedunt ad altare.” Collationes, 28, PL 133:572D-573A. On Odo’s concern for ritual purity 
in the Mass, see Jestice, “Why Celibacy?” pp. 96-108. 

57 Odo, Collationes, 26, PL 133:570D-571B. 
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or subdeacon was invalid. Clergy were simply forbidden to marry, and, 
therefore, unable to engage in moral sexual activity. 


Conclusion 


Hrotsvit’s not so subtle insistence on abstinence from sex either through 
professed virginity or married continence fits very well with the stance of 
other 10th-century reformers who were demanding a higher standard of 
clergy. Hrotsvit herself never drew out the implications of the theology 
she proposed for the clergy. However, it would appear that if her audience 
was aware of the opinions at least of Liutprand, as seems likely, then her 
work would support the move for a continent clergy. For if, as Hrotsvit 
insisted following Jerome, abstinence from sex was more sacred, more 
divine, more salvific than the sexually active married state, then surely 
the clergy should be held to these higher standards. This would place 
her theology of virginity in the early stages of the revolution that would 
sweep through Europe and result in centuries of Western clergy who were 
forbidden to marry in the hope that celibacy would guarantee virginity 
and hence a greater chance for and higher degree of sanctification. 

The theological problem with this stance, however, is that it impugns 
the sacred state of marriage itself. Jerome’s treatises were not well received 
in most circles, and he found himself defending himself against serious 
charges of Manichaeism. Following Augustine in his thoughtful response 
to Jerome,°® orthodox Christian theology, even late medieval and later 
Roman Catholic theology, insisted on the value of marriage. It is on this 
point that Hrotsvit, and Odo of Cluny, sail very close to heterodoxy. One 
wonders how much their theology of virginity and that of the uth-century 
reformers may even have helped to lay the groundwork, unwittingly to be 
sure, for the reception of the Cathars’s message of the evil of all bodies and 
of anything to do with sexuality. 


58 On the hostile reception of Jerome’s work and Augustine’s response, see Hunter, 
“Helvidius, Jovinian, and the Virginity of Mary”; and Hunter, “Resistance To The Virginal 
Ideal In Late-Fourth-Century Rome.” 


PART II 


HROTSVIT’S WRITINGS: CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS 


THE SACRED STORIES IN VERSE 


Stephen L. Wailes 


Introduction 


The principal manuscript of Hrotsvit’s writings begins with a group of 
eight stories (usually called “legends”) on sacred subjects, together with 
prefaces, prayers, and other framing texts. Referring to these stories, 
Hrotsvit uses the terms moduli, versiculi [verses], and carmina, carminula, 
oda, and camena [song(s), poem(s)]; collectively they make up a “work” 
(opus, opusculum) or a “little book” (libellus).! Most are written in rhymed 
leonine hexameters, but one story (Gongolf) and four shorter texts (both 
addresses to Gerberga and the prayers that precede Maria and Gongolf) 
are written in distichs. There is no consensus on the reasons why she 
chose this meter on these occasions. Helene Homeyer points out that the 
distich was not often used for saints’ lives or passions and that its use in 
Gongolf must be explained by the very earthy content of the final episode, 
the punishment of the wife, for which the relatively commonplace distich 
was suitable.” Homeyer does not incorporate into her discussion the other 
places where Hrotsvit uses distichs, nor does she consider the possibility 
that the poet was simply varying meter, to please the reader and to dem- 
onstrate her skill in versification. 

All but one sacred story are adaptations of earlier writing, either original 
Latin texts or translations into Latin from Greek, but thus far scholars have 
not brought to light any manuscript with wording so close to Hrotsvit’s 
that it may be accepted as one of her sources. She wrote Gongolf, for 
example, at least 50 years later than a prose vita of the saint with which 
it agrees in many details, but there are such significant divergences that it 
is doubtful whether she used this vita as we have it.? Her relationship to 
her sources, and the reliability of these, was a vexed matter for Hrotsvit, 


1 For these terms, see Hrotsvit’s First Preface, her First Address to Gerberga, the “Explicit 
Liber Primus,” and individual stories, passim (e.g., Ascensio, 149; Pelagius, 5; Basilius, 1, 9; 
and Agnes, 26). 

2 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, pp. 97-98. 

3 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, pp. 90-91. 
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who felt called upon to explain and defend her selection and use of mate- 
rial. In her “Explicit Liber Primus,” she states that all of them are based 
on old, written accounts by specific authors, except for the oral source of 
Pelagius. If there is any untruth in these texts, she continues, it should not 
be attributed to her but to those earlier authors.* In her First Preface she 
deflects possible accusations of apocryphal content by saying she did not 
know at the time that some things were dubious, and, having been made 
aware of this, she let them stand—because things that seem false may yet 
be shown to be true!® 

The eight sacred stories and their accompanying texts appear in the 
following sequence.® 

Maria: An account of the birth and girlhood of the Virgin Mary, includ- 
ing the birth of Jesus and the flight into Egypt; preceded by Hrotsvit’s 
First Preface and First Address to Gerberga. A prayer to Mary (“Unica spes 
mundi,” 16 distichs) precedes the story proper: 859 lines. 

Ascensio: Account of Christ's final words to his disciples and to his 
mother just before his Ascension; also includes speeches by David and 
God the Father, and a speech by two angels to the disciples; followed by 
Hrotsvit’s plea for the prayers of her readers: 150 lines. 

Gongolf: The life and death of Gongolf, a Burgundian vassal of the Car- 
olingian ruler Pippin II (751-68), father of Charlemagne: 582 lines, includ- 
ing the prayer “O pie lucisator” that precedes the story proper. 

Pelagius: The life and death of a young Spanish Christian, martyred in 
925 by the Islamic caliph in Cordoba. In “Explicit Liber Primus,” Hrots- 
vit states that she learned the story of Pelagius from a native of Cordoba 
who had met him and gave her a truthful account: 413 lines, including the 
prayer “Inclite Pelagi” that precedes the story proper. 

Theophilus: The life and death of a churchman from “Sicily” (line 2, 
Sicilia: apparently an error for the Roman province Cilicia): 447 lines. 

(Between Theophilus and Basilius, there is a table blessing in eight hex- 
ameters. The relevance of this to the stories will be discussed below.) 

Basilius: The saint saves a young man who, to win the love of the 
daughter of his master, has made a contract with the devil: 258 lines, 


* Unde si quid in utroque falsitatis dictando comprehendi - non ex meo fefelli sed fal- 
lentes incaute imitata fui, p. 131, lines 7-9. 

5 My translation; At ubi recognovi pessumdare detrectavi - quia quod videtur falsitas - 
forsan probabitur esse veritas, p. 1, lines 14-25. 

6 Sequence as in the Munich manuscript (M); line numberings as in Berschin, Opera. 
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including two prefatory texts, the Second Address to Gerberga and “Qui 
velit exemplum.” 

Dionysius: The saint encounters a wrathful priest on Crete and serves 
as papal missionary to Gaul, where he is martyred: 266 lines. 

Agnes: The life and death of the virgin martyr: 459 lines, including a 
23-line introduction that celebrates virginity. 

“Explicit Liber Primus”: Hrotsvit comments on the authority of her 
sources. 


Why a Book of Stories? 


In her Preface to the Plays, Hrotsvit directly explains her purpose in writ- 
ing the plays: they are to be a Christian reply to Terence’s plays and pro- 
vide new reading matter for educated people who enjoy Terence’s lively 
Latin. In her Third Address to Gerberga that introduces the Gesta Ottonis, 
she reveals that she was instructed to write such a work by Gerberga, her 
abbess, and followed this instruction as best she could, despite serious 
misgivings and a want of sources. Unlike these prefaces, the First Preface 
gives virtually no insight into Hrotsvit’s motives for selecting the genre of 
story in verse. Nevertheless, the First Preface does say a good deal about 
the circumstances under which she began to write—her studies under 
admirable teachers, her solitary literary exercises, her enduring ignorance 
and inability—and her motive—to use a God-given talent in such a man- 
ner as to praise Him and to support the faith. She did not wish her small 
aptitude to be ignored and hence to corrode. Rather, this talentum (an 
allusion to Jesus’ parable of “The Talents,” Matt. 25:14-30, Lk. 19:12-27) is 
to be struck by the hammer of devotion so that it resounds with praise of 
God, which may prove useful to herself and others.” 

This is perfectly cogent as a general rationale for writing within the 
Christian tradition, but tells us nothing about why Hrotsvit chose the 
particular genre (stories in verse) or why she chose her specific subjects. 
In Hrotsvit of Gandersheim: The Ethics of Authorial Stance, Katharina Wil- 
son offers a reading of the sacred stories that includes explanations for 
Hrotsvit’s choice of them. She argues for “conceptual and theoretical 


7 ne crediti talentum ingenioli sub obscuro torpens pectoris <antro> rubigine 
neglegentie exterminaretur - sed sedule malleo devotionis percussum aliquantulum divine 
laudationis referret tinnitum ... ipsum tamen in aliquod saltim extreme utilitatis transfor- 
maretur instrumentum, p. 2, lines 17-22. 
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coherence in the choice and arrangement of [Hrotsvit’s] legends,” which 
are united as “earthly manifestations of the supernatural strife between 
God and the devil, the Civitas Dei and the civitas diaboli; all concern the 
nature of divine justice and establish the desiderata of Christian behavior 
accordingly.” Wilson reviews and expands on Hugo Kuhn’s essay argu- 
ing for intricate, symmetrical relationships among all of Hrotsvit’s works, 
these to include symbolic numerical and arithmetic connections.® The 
genre of sacred story was by no means an obvious choice—we will discuss 
it below—and the subjects vary from the traditional (tales of the young 
Virgin) to the topical (Pelagius). Hrotsvit’s First Preface is so filled with 
formulas of humility and requests for guidance that one can almost over- 
look her lack of explanation for setting forth a group of five stories in two 
metrical forms counting nearly 2,500 lines and framed by shorter texts: 
a body of work indicative of considerable ambition and self-confidence, 
however humble the posture of her preface. To this opus she subsequently 
added three more stories. 

In the interest of supplying what Hrotsvit withheld, scholars have 
explained her motive by the existence of an eight-line prayer to be said 
at table, which is written in M following Theophilus. This prayer neither 
alludes to Hrotsvit’s writing in general nor to any particular text; it does 
not evoke the situation of public reading during a meal at Gandersheim 
or elsewhere. After a four-line invocation of Christ, it asks blessing upon 
the food about to be eaten, then closes with two lines acknowledging the 
omnipotence of the Creator in the lives of those at table. Homeyer states 
that, by adding the prayer at this point: “die Dichterin [gab] zu verstehen, 
dass die fünf in einer Handschrift vereinigten Erzählungen eine Sammlung 
bildeten, deren Inhalt zum Vorlesen bei den gemeinsamen Mahlzeiten im 
Refektorium bestimmt war” [the poet made it clear that the five stories 
collected in the manuscript were a collection meant for public reading 
at communal meals in the refectory].? Katrinette Bodarwé agrees: “die 
Legenden hatte Hrotsvit als Tischlektüre für ihren Konvent vorgesehen, 
wie das Segensgebet für die Speisen am Schluss des Corpus der ersten 
5 Legenden belegt” [Hrotsvit planned the legends for her convent as 


8 Wilson, Ethics, pp. 16-53; 30; 16-27. Since the publication of Ethics in 1988 scholar- 
ship has not extended such investigation of systematic linkages among Hrotsvit’s poems, 
as greater interest in the individualities of her texts has followed from greater awareness 
of the often dubious manuscript basis for assertions about patterning and overall design 
in her cewvre. 

9 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 152. 
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mealtime reading, as the blessing for foods at the end of the first five 
legends shows].!° But it is not obvious that the prayer, which is untitled 
and without any internal connection to people or customs at Gander- 
sheim, may be so interpreted. Paul von Winterfeld thought that it did not 
show Hrotsvit’s purpose in writing stories but, rather, that Gerberga had 
directed them to be read at mealtimes after Hrotsvit presented them to 
her.!! Berschin is more cautious, reasoning that the prayer merely shows 
how Hrotsvit thought her stories might be used.!? He further speculates 
that Hrotsvit was encouraged to write a table blessing by the third poem 
in the Cathemerinon of Prudentius, whom she greatly admired, and that 
she may have nourished the hope, or illusion, that metrical saints’ legends 
could be read aloud in the refectory.!? 

The question of the table blessing is important because it may define 
the audience for which Hrotsvit wrote; this, in turn, would set certain 
parameters for interpretation of the stories. If Hrotsvit wrote these for 
her sisters to hear during meals, then she is unlikely to have crafted them 
with the kinds of argument and subtleties of meaning that are found in 
texts written for an educated audience such as that of the plays. If, in 
contrast, Hrotsvit envisioned an audience similar to that of her plays— 
sophisticated readers adept at interpreting poetry and prose—then one’s 
expectations in approaching them should not be constrained. They may 
have all the complexity and substance of her other work.!* 


10 Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, p. 308. According to Bert Nagel, the prayer is “ein Zeugnis 
dafür, dass diese Dichtungen Hrotsvits während der gemeinsamen Mahlzeit vorgelesen 
wurden” [evidence that these poems by Hrotsvit were read aloud during communal 
meals], Hrotsvit, p. 29. 

11 “Hrotsvit ... orationem addidit ante cibum.... postquam Gerberg opuscula sibi dedi- 
cata ad cenam praelegi iussit.” Hrotsvithae opera, ed. Paul von Winterfeld (Berlin, 1902; 
repr. 1965), p. ii. 

12 “ein metriches Tischgebet, mit dem Hrotsvit indirekt einen Hinweis gibt, wofür man 
ihre Legenden brauchen könnte—nämlich als Tischlektüre im Refektorium” [a metrical 
table blessing, with which Hrotsvit indicates indirectly how her legends could be used—as 
readings for meals in the refectory], Walter Berschin, “Tradition und Neubeginn bei Hrotsvit 
von Gandersheim (+ nach 968),” in his Mittellateinische Studien (Heidelberg, 2005), p. 242. 
In this formulation, Berschin modifies his earlier position that the legends were so 
intended: “Sie waren als Vorlesestoff im Refektorium gedacht” [They were thought of as 
material for reading aloud in the refectory], Biographie und Epochenstil im lateinischen 
Mittelalter. IV. Ottonische Biographie: Das Hohe Mittelalter: 920-1220 n. Chr. Halbbd. 1. 920- 
1070 n. Chr. (Stuttgart, 1999), p. 64. 

13 Berschin, “Tradition und Neubeginn,” p. 245. 

14 In “The Audiences of Hrotsvit,” in this volume, Linda McMillin argues that “the women 
of the convent at Gandersheim are Hrotsvit’s most immediate audience.” In “Hrotsvit’s 
Apostolic Mission: Prefaces, Dedications, and Other Addresses to Readers,” in this vol- 
ume, Phyllis Brown suggests that the “food of this spread table” should be understood 
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There are several questions to consider. What significance may be 
attributed to the location of this prayer in the manuscript; what are the 
arguments for connecting it to a social practice; and how suitable are the 
legends for reading aloud in the refectory? On the first point, one must 
realize that the prayer is just one of three texts which appear in the man- 
uscript without titles or overt rationales—the other two are an extract 
from a work by Bede and a following set of hexameters that are taken 
to be “titles” to scenes from the biblical Book of Revelation, possibly for 
inscription with paintings or frescoes and for which Hrotsvit’s authorship 
is usually affirmed, although Berschin expresses uncertainty.!® These two 
texts were written consecutively in M after the sixth and final play, but 
they have not been understood as any kind of reflection or commentary 
on the plays themselves. The lines by Bede have never been connected to 
Hrotsvit’s work in any substantial way (although they are part of a poem 
on virginity, which is one of her themes), and the “titles” for Revelation 
seem to be summaries rather than explanations or interpretations. 

Prudentius also wrote such titles (Tituli Historiarum [Dittochaeon]) and 
the last of these is for Revelation (nr. 49, “Bis duodena”); further, in this 
title he summarizes Rev. 4:4 and 5:3, 5, which overlap with the first three 
of Hrotsvit’s titles (Rev. 41-2, 4; 5:1-5).1° The conjecture that the titles 
in M were inscriptions for paintings is just that—there is no evidence 
of suitable paintings at Gandersheim or of any such use for Hrotsvit’s 
verses.!” These verses, which are written consecutively in the manuscript, 
are usually divided into 12 units by editors (so von Winterfeld, Strecker, 
Berschin), but Homeyer disagrees: “Die 35 Zeilen lassen sich zwanglos in 
14 einzelne Bildbeschreibungen aufteilen” [The 35 lines may easily be sep- 
arated into 14 separate picture descriptions].!* It is entirely possible that 
they are simply a literary imitation, a form of homage by Hrotsvit to her 
master Prudentius: rather than cull scenes from the entire Bible for her 


metaphorically, in which case the sacred stories would be the “viands wholesome to those 
who taste them,” adding to evidence suggesting well-educated readers or listeners. 

15 Berschin, Opera, pp. x-xi: “An tituli in libro Apocalypsis . . . Hrotsvithae attribuendi 
an tamquam farcimina scribarum codicis consideranda sint, non liquet”; translated in this 
volume, p. 25. 

16 See Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 379. 

17 For the conjecture, see Edwin Zeydel, “On the Two Minor Poems in the Hrots- 
vitha Codex,” Modern Language Notes 60.6 (1945), 373-76: “The verses... probably were 
inscribed under twelve murals in Gandersheim” (pp. 374-75); also Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, 
p- 376; and Wilson, Ethics, p. 19. (Wilson’s comments on St John’s role in the founding of 
Gandersheim confuse John the Baptizer, Primordia, 32-66, with John the Apostle, tituli: 
Ethics, p. 19, repeated in Wilson, Florilegium, p. 14.) 

18 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 376. 
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titles, as he had done, she began exactly where he ended and continued 
through Revelation, commenting on scenes in nine chapters. In this view, 
her titles are no less a literary work than his Tituli Historiarum, whether 
or not they were used as inscriptions. 

Prudentius also wrote a table blessing, part of the third poem in his 
Liber Cathemerinon." In fact, this entire poem (205 lines) is a meditation 
before eating (“Hymnus ante cibum”), but the passage most likely to have 
served as a model for Hrotsvit is lines 1-20, with a Christological introduc- 
tion, then a petition for blessing, then a petition for governance by Christ. 
Hrotsvit’s poem has the same structure and clearly echoes Prudentius in 
its penultimate line: “Whatever we are and whatever we taste or whatever 
we may do” (Quod sumus et quod gustamus vel quicquid agamus), cf. Cath., 
3:19: “denique quod sumus aut agimus” [all that we are or do].?° Hrotsvit 
may also have known the table blessing written by Alcuin, with whose 
writings she shows familiarity.?! 

Because the stories are written in verse that is heavily influenced by the 
style and rhetoric of Prudentius—the later stories especially show his lan- 
guage and manner finely fused with her own—the diction is elevated, and 
they would not have been easy to understand if read aloud.?? Although 
there are good reasons to credit the canonesses of Gandersheim with 
some Latin literacy,?? it is another matter to imagine them so familiar 
with Prudentian style that they could have followed the legends by ear 
alone. Alcuin sheds an interesting light on the question of literary style 
and public reading in a letter to Archbishop Beornrad of Sens concerning 
his life of St Willibrord. Alcuin wrote this in two versions, one in prose and 
the other in verse; the prose life, he states, would be suitable for reading 
aloud to the brothers in church, but the metrical version is intended for 
private study by the archbishop’s students in their chambers.?* He was in 


19 Prudentius is quoted from the edition in The Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols., trans. 
H.J. Thomson (Cambridge, Mass., 1949). For Cathemerinon, 3, see 1:18-31. 

20 Wiegand, p. 185; Berschin, Opera, p. 93, line 5. 

21 See Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 486, s.v. “Alkuin,” esp. pp. 16, 84, 402. His prayer “Ad 
mensam,” in MGH Poetae, 1, carmen 105, nr. 4 (p. 332), is unlike those of Prudentius and 
Hrotsvit in that it lacks a Christological introduction, alludes to a number of Christ’s mir- 
acles, and ends by exhorting the monastic brothers to peaceful conduct. 

22 See Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, p. 312, quoting and expanding Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, 
pp. 16 and 96-97. 

23 Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, esp. Chapter 8, “Was bedeutet Bildung?”. 

24 “duos digessi libellos, unum prosaico sermone gradientem, qui publice fratribus in 
ecclesia...legi potuisset; alterum Pierio pede currentem, qui in secreto cubili inter scola- 
sticos tuos tantummodo ruminari debuisset,” quoted by Christiane Veyrard-Cosme, L’ceuvre 
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no doubt that listeners were best reached by the relative simplicity and 
clarity of prose. 

These considerations do not support the traditional view that Hrotsvit 
wrote her stories to be read aloud during meals in the Gandersheim refec- 
tory. The only basis for this is a hasty response to the existence of a table 
blessing between legends five and six—in the execution of the manu- 
script, it would more properly have been placed at the start or end of the 
libellus as a whole, had it been meant to show the book’s function—and 
there are several reasons to conclude that the table blessing and the tituli 
for the Book of Revelation are independent literary works following the 
model of Prudentius. Their positions in the manuscript are not explained 
by possible uses to which they may have been put.?? Hrotsvit’s motivation 
in writing legends was a more general one, compounded of her own ambi- 
tion to write (which was very strong) and ofher conviction that God-given 
talent should be employed in the service of the faith.?6 The reason why her 
first work is a collection of saints’ lives and passions in verse, rather than 
prose, and not some other kind of improving literature, is almost certainly 
the powerful influence of the thought and art of Prudentius—specifically, 
of his metrical cycle of legends Peristephanon. Hrotsvit’s poems are fully- 
fledged literary works that reveal the same range of interest in human life 
and character, the same undeterred contemplation of human weakness 
and error, and the same conviction of God’s goodness and mercy that we 
find in her plays. 


Genre and Hrotsvit’s Relationship to 
“Peristephanon Liber” of Prudentius 


When one examines literary history to discover possible models for Hrots- 
vit’s cycle of poetic stories, the only work of likely relevance is Pruden- 
tius’ Peristephanon (“Crowns of Martyrdom”). The 14 poems of this cycle 
were probably written at the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 5th 
century. One of them (nr. 10, on St Romanus) is far longer than the others 


hagiographique en prose d’Alcuin. Vitae Willibrordi, Vedasti, Richarii (Florence, 2003), pp. 
xlix-l. 

25 Bodarwe points out that there are no indications in M that it was used in Ganders- 
heim for readings: “Benutzungsspuren, die auf eine Nutzung der Handschrift fiir Lesungen 
verweisen, fehlen völlig” [No evidence points to employment of the manuscript for read- 
ings], Sanctimoniales, p. 240. 

26 See Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, pp. 307-09. 
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and may originally have been a separate work. They and other works 
by the author were richly transmitted in the Middle Ages, and Pruden- 
tius was widely read. Good evidence of the importance of his writing for 
Hrotsvit is the report that Brun, archbishop of Cologne and brother of 
Otto I, generally believed to have been a reader and patron of Hrotsvit, 
made a special study of Prudentius because of the poet’s Christian doc- 
trines, his exceptional style, and his control of various poetic forms.?” On 
the link between Hrotsvit and Brun, whom she names in Gesta Ottonis, 
53, see most recently Tino Licht, who reasons that the existence of MS C 
(Cologne, Historisches Archiv, W“101, fols ır-ı6v) indicates the regard that 
Brun had for Hrotsvit.2® Berschin concludes that only Peristephanon, the 
classical Christian cycle of saints’ lives in verse, comes into question as a 
model for Hrotsvit.?9 

The differences between Peristephanon and Hrotsvit’s book of stories 
are, nonetheless, appreciable. The former has 14 components, the latter 
eight; Prudentius uses many different metrical forms, while Hrotsvit uses 
leonine hexameters for all her stories except one (Gongolf in distichs, 
a meter also used by Prudentius); she ranges widely in history for her 
subjects, from Palestine before the birth of Christ to 10th-century Spain, 
while the stories of Prudentius are clustered around the Diocletian per- 
secutions (a clear focus despite the relatively short span of Christian his- 
tory he knew); the earlier poet writes mainly about saints from Rome (4) 
and Spain (5), while Hrotsvit’s stories are set in Palestine (3), Burgundy, 
“Sicily,” France, Rome, and Spain; Prudentius writes a martyrology—14 
examples of heroic suffering and death—but only four of Hrotsvit’s tales 


27 See the biography of Brun by his contemporary Ruotger, original with German trans- 
lation in Lebensbeschreibungen einiger Bischöfe des 10-12. Jahrhunderts, trans. Hatto Kallfelz 
(Darmstadt, 1973), pp. 184-87. 

28 Tino Licht, “Hrotsvitspuren in ottonischer Dichtung (nebst einem neuen Hrots- 
vitgedicht),” Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 43.3 (2008), 347-53, on 348: “Diese [Handschrift 
C] ist ein später Exponent jener Beachtung, die Hrotsvits Werk beim Kölner Erzbischof 
Brun... gefunden haben muss... dass hinter Brun sich einer jener sapientes huius libri 
fautores verbirgt, denen Hrotsvit ihr Dramenwerk mit einem Widmungsbrief hat zukom- 
men lassen, gilt beinahe als Gewissheit” [Manuscript C is a late statement of the regard 
in which Hrotsvit’s work must have been held by Brun, Archbishop of Cologne... it is 
accepted almost as a certainty that Brun was one of those sapientes huius libri fautores to 
whom Hrotsvit sent her dramas with a letter of dedication]. 

29 “Für ihr Buch mit acht Verslegenden kann das Modell nur Prudentius sein, der im Per- 
istephanon den klassischen christlichen Zyklus von metrischen Heiligenleben geschaffen 
hat” [For her book of eight verse legends the only model can be Prudentius, who created 
in Peristephanon the classical Christian cycle of metrical saints lives], Berschin, “Tradition 
und Neubeginn,” p. 243. 
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are passiones and the others acta. Were it not for the shared concept of a 
hagiographic cycle in verse, and the central importance of Prudentius for 
Hrotsvit, one might doubt the connectedness of the works, and it will be 
useful to consider the ways in which the later author follows or departs 
from her model. 

The most obvious differences lie in the content and tone of the narra- 
tive. Prudentius celebrates the martyr’s heroic defiance and endurance. 
The harsh interrogations by pagan authorities and the cruel and ingenious 
torments inflicted upon the bodies of steadfast Christians are exposed at 
leisure and with sharp focus. As Peter Brown has observed, “[Prudentius’ | 
poems linger on the dissolution of the bodies of the martyrs and on the 
final preservation of their integrity’; we find “the fragilities of the body 
laid bare with macabre precision” in order that “the triumph of integrity 
over its dissolution” might be all the more plain—because “for Prudentius, 
integrity resided primarily in the survival of the untouched soul.”3° Anne 
Marie Palmer notes that Prudentius is representative of early martyr liter- 
ature in this respect: “The longer and the more heroic a martyr’s sufferings 
and the more numerous and spectacular the occasions of supernatural 
intervention, the greater appeared the martyr’s victory on behalf of the 
Church.”?! Hrotsvit is able to write in this tradition and does so occasion- 
ally. Pelagius is catapulted onto sharp rocks, but they do not injure him; 
Dionysius is flogged; then both are beheaded. Agnes is thrown into the 
fire, which fails to burn her, then is killed with the sword. If one compares 
these accounts with those of Prudentius, Hrotsvit’s lack of interest in “the 
dissolution of the bodies of the martyrs” is obvious. In her other passio, 
Gongolf is killed suddenly with a dagger by his wife’s lover—there is noth- 
ing of the traditional martyr’s passion in his death. 

Only half of Hrotsvit’s stories are martyrdoms, and that half bear little 
resemblance in content and tone to Peristephanon, yet two of her stories 
distinctly recall the earlier cycle. Pelagius, the story of the martyrdom of a 
young Spaniard in his native country, recalls what Palmer calls the Span- 
iard Prudentius’ “preoccupation in particular with Spanish saints in the 
Peristephanon.”?? Furthermore, Hrotsvit learned the story of Pelagius by 
word of mouth—according to Berschin probably from Bishop Recemund 


30 Peter Brown, “Peristephanon” in The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin 
Christianity (Chicago, 1981), p. 83. 

31 Anne-Marie Palmer, Prudentius on the Martyrs (Oxford, 1989), p. 228. 

32 Palmer, Prudentius on the Martyrs, p. 94. 
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of Cördoba,?? which distinguishes it from the other legends and connects 
it to stories in Peristephanon.?* The poem about Agnes, who is the only 
saint treated by both Prudentius and Hrotsvit, is placed in final position in 
her cycle as it had been in his. These signals urge the reader to recognize 
Hrotsvit’s respectful imitation of the great Christian poet and, at the same 
time, to discern the ways in which she differs from him in her choices of 
exemplary Christians as subjects of poetry. 


Characteristics of Hrotsvit’s Book of Stories 


Hrotsvit’s first tale is the longest, her second the shortest, and these two 
are the least typical of the saints’ stories that she might have known. Maria 
relies on an account of Mary’s girlhood and the earliest years of Jesus, 
which had been repeatedly rejected by the Church as apocryphal but had 
nonetheless achieved great popularity.?° According to her account in the 
First Preface (discussed above), it is a likely source for the censure Hrots- 
vit received for writing falsitas. Why, in her first story, did she treat mate- 
rial that she surely knew was, at the very least, controversial? Maria has 
been interpreted as setting the tone for the book of legends by celebrating 
virginity, her central theme.36 Advocates of this position point to the key 
role played in the second tale by John the Apostle, a virgin, and the cli- 
mactic story of the famous virgin-martyr Agnes (a text that begins with a 
paean to virginity).3” If virginity were indeed so central in Hrotsvit’s writ- 
ing, and she wanted to begin her first circulated work by celebrating the 


33 Berschin, Biographie und Epochenstil, p. 64. 

34 The first poem, about Saints Emeterius and Chelidnius, had no written sources, as 
Prudentius states (lines 73-79)—the miracle of the ring is “told” (“ut ferunt,” line 86). Cf. 
Palmer on nr. 3 (Eulalia), “Prudentius’ poem draws on local oral tradition,” p. 240; nr. 4 
(the Eighteen Martyrs of Saragossa), “Prudentius must rely on the local tradition,” p. 241; 
and nr. 9, pp. 242-43. Berschin thinks that Hrotsvit’s clearest link to Peristephanon is found 
in “Pelagius,” with the detail of the discovery of the saint’s corpse by fishermen recalling 
Prudentius’ story of St Vincent, “Tradition und Neubeginn,” p. 245. 

35 See Homeyer, Hrotsvitae, pp. 41-42. 

36 “Schon in der... Maria-Legende, gestaltete Hrotsvit ihr zentrales Thema: die Vir- 
ginität. Im Blick auf die jungfräuliche Gottesmutter pries sie das Keuschheitsideal... ein 
Ideal, das zugleich alle folgenden Legenden ... bestimmen sollte” [In the legend of Mary, 
Hrotsvit has already articulated her central theme: virginity. Contemplating the virginal 
Mother of God, she praised the ideal of chastity...an ideal that was also to determine all 
the following legends], Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 54. 

37 For a review of the discussion of virginity in Hrotsvit’s works, see Stephen L. Wailes, 
“Beyond Virginity: Flesh and Spirit in the Plays of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” Speculum 76 
(2001), 1-3. 
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Virgin Mary, she could easily have done so using orthodox sources, such 
as the first two chapters of the Gospel of Luke. 

The choice of Mary, mother of Jesus, to be her first narrative subject 
does not itself require explanation, for Mary stands first in the long line 
of persons in the Age of Grace. She had, moreover, a special place in 
the piety of Ottonian nuns and canonesses, which Bodarwé has shown 
with particular reference to the convent at Essen, whose charters “give a 
striking prominence to Mary.”® Similar focus is found in the charters of 
Gandersheim, “founded in honore sanctae Mariae et omnium sanctorum,” 
and there were golden statues of Mary at both Essen and Gandersheim.?9 
The special devotion of Ottonian religious women to Mary, and to other 
female saints, adequately explains the prominent place accorded her by 
Hrotsvit in the Book of Stories, and this devotion rests only in part on the 
fact of her virginity. As we will see in the discussion of this legend below, 
Mary is the great model of a woman who accepts God’s will for her life. 

The second “story” is almost entirely a series of speeches, with little 
narrated event. Hrotsvit begins with a summary of salvation history—the 
incarnate Son has lived His earthly life in order to redeem humankind, has 
died and been resurrected, has appeared to his disciples in the following 
40 days, and now stands before them on Mt Olivet, about to ascend to 
His “starry palace” (“astrigeram mox ascensurus ad aulam,” line 21). His 
first words to the disciples send them out to all peoples as evangelists, 
and He likens this to the Father sending Him into the world (“‘Ut pater 
in mundum me promisit sibi carum, / Sic ego mitto meos dilectos vosmet 
amicos,” lines 23-24). By far the largest component of “Ascensio,” this 
52-line speech “is a rhetorical construction of the Church, within which 
all the characters and events of the following stories, plays, and historical 
works will find their places.’4° These details suggest that Hrotsvit’s pur- 
pose in writing a group of legends in verse was to follow Prudentius by 
commemorating glorious martyrs (the four passiones) and to differ from 
Prudentius by celebrating the inner transformations or conversions that 
bring men and women into active Christian apostleship (the four acta). 

The first two legends thus form a portal through which one approaches 
the examples of human life in the Age of Grace offered by the following six 
stories. Hrotsvit intends us to read them while remembering Mary, who 


38 Katrinette Bodarwé, “Roman Martyrs and Their Veneration in Ottonian Saxony: The 
Case of the sanctimoniales of Essen,” Early Medieval Europe 9 (2000), 345-65, here 351. 

39 Bodarwe, “Roman Martyrs,” pp. 357-58. 

40 Wailes, Spirituality, p. 53. 
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accepted Gabriel’s Annunciation with complete humility and obedience 
(“ecce ancilla Domini fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum,” Lk. 1:38), and 
accepting our Christ-commanded part in the great process of the world’s 
evangelization. The roles people may play in this process vary, as the leg- 
ends show. Gongolf is a distinguished military leader, Pelagius a devoted 
son, Theophilus a man of the Church, Dionysius a missionary, Agnes a 
virgin. One particular role is affirmed again and again by Hrotsvit within 
her first opusculus, although it is not played by any of her protagonists, 
and that is the role of Christian author. 

The contents of the Book of Stories in M begin with the preface “Hunc 
libellum,” end with the epilogue “Huius omnem materiam,” and include 
eight poetic works as well as prayers and short epistles to Gerberga. It is 
remarkable how often in these texts we meet the theme of Hrotsvit as 
writer. She reminds us repeatedly that writing is her vocation, in the strict 
sense—she is called to this work by God as part of her role in the evan- 
gelizing of the world. Her appeal to God for the legitimacy and adequacy 
of her writing is much more prominent in the legends than in her other 
works, which accords with the fact that she enjoyed no status when pro- 
mulgating her first writings—indeed, she may have felt it necessary to 
explain that even a religious woman, a canoness at Gandersheim, could 
serve God by writing poetry.*! 

Even as she comes forward in all humility to offer her poetry to her 
abbess, Hrotsvit remembers that she, like the Virgin, serves as an ancilla 
Domini. In the First Preface she offers five poems to Gerberga for criticism 
and improvement; in the Second Address to Gerberga she presents further 
poems, but without a specific request for criticism and with an allusion 
to her poetic meter: “I sing [Basilius] in dactylic meter.” Furthermore, 
in the Second Address to Gerberga, she terms her poems “works of God” 
(facta dei), a statement which, even if theologically unexceptionable, is 
hardly a gesture of humility. In the presumably short interval between 
these two epistles Hrotsvit had gained confidence, perhaps because she 
had received recognition. 


41 See Wilson’s discussion of Hrotsvit’s prefaces and other framing matter in Ethics, 
esp. “The Prefaces,” pp. 3-27. “The importance of divine grace is repeatedly emphasized 
throughout the eight legends... The legends, her first poetic efforts, rely in their concep- 
tion and execution on God’s grace; the dramas, she seems to imply, are her own initiative,” 


p- 9. 
42 My translation; modulis succino dactilicis, p. 94, line 4. 
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The third in order of writing of the introductory statements must be 
her First Preface, a short essay on becoming a poet. Here she significantly 
broadens her appeal, no longer to one person within her convent but now 
to the larger world of literate and sophisticated persons. In the opening 
sentence, she calls on the benignity “of all the wise” benignitas omnium 
sapientium, where “wise” (sapiens) means “experienced, knowing, judi- 
cious.” She lays claim to “the help of very many people” to defend her 
completed book.*? Her reference to the parable of the talents follows a 
general assertion not of the propriety of her writing verse but specifi- 
cally of her writing in dactylic meter: although poetic meter is difficult for 
women (!), she has dared to write in dactyls—trusting, of course, in the 
assistance of divine grace.** Filled with formulas of humility and inad- 
equacy as these statements are, they nonetheless communicate an ambi- 
tious and self-assured personality who seeks out the critical response of 
educated men and women. 

Hrotsvit keeps her identity and poetic mission in the awareness of her 
readers throughout the book. The prayer to Mary that immediately pre- 
cedes her first story, Maria, is a prayer for help as a writer, in which Hrots- 
vit names herself and in which she gestures toward her dactylic meter 
with the same phrase found in Basilius.*° Later in the poem she refers 
again in the first-person to her writing and specifically to her dactyls.*® 
The next story, Ascensio, ends with an imagined prayer by her readers 
that God have mercy on her, Hrotsvit, and promote her writing,*” and 
in her very next text, the prayer “O pie lucisator” preceding Gongolf, she 
names herself yet again and asks that she be able to praise Gongolf’s deeds 
in “an elegant poem.”*® In this poem itself, she asserts her inadequacy 
but points to her dactyls as she does so.*9 She names herself again in the 


43 My translation; tanto ad perfecti defensionem opusculi permultorum iuvamine egeo, 
p- 1, 16-18. 

44 My translation; Quamvis etiam metrica modulatio feminee fragilitati difficilis videatur 
et ardua - solo tamen semper miserantis superne gratie auxilio non propriis viribus confisa, 
p- 2, lines 13-15. 

45 Tu dignare tue famule clementer adesse / Hrotsvithe votis carminulisque novis, p. 4, 
lines 17-18; modulis succino dactilicis, p. 94, line 4; cf. Maria, p. 4, line 20. 

46 Sed nec dactilicis opus est nos psallere cordis, p. 22, line 531. 

47 “Hrotsvithe parcens miserere miselle,” p. 41, line 148. 

48 Tu dignare tuae perfundere corda famelle / Hrotsvithe rore tis pie graciolae, / Carmine 
quo compto valeam pia pangere facta / Sancti Gongolfi, p. 42, lines 11-14. 

49 Certe non nostre possunt dictando camene / Composito modulis texere dactilicis, 
p- 44, lines 77-78. 
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prayer to Pelagius that begins his story.5° In contrast with her intense 
self-promotion in the first five legends, in the final three she does not 
cite herself by name, does not mention dactyls, and alludes only twice to 
her writing (Basilius, 9-1; Agnes, 26). It may be that the reception of the 
first group had been so positive that she no longer felt the need to assert 
herself, or perhaps objections had been raised to her display of ego in the 
first stories, causing her to desist in the later ones. 

While it is conceivable that the stories were used as readings during 
meals in the Gandersheim refectory, they were not written for this pur- 
pose but, rather, as devout Christian poetry undertaken to still Hrotsvit’s 
intense desire for literary activity—and recognition. Evidence that she 
did indeed receive recognition is emerging from scholarship that reveals 
echoes of and borrowing from her legends in the future writings of others.5! 
Remarkably, there was a manuscript of Hrotsvit’s legends and other works 
at the start of the uth century in Winchester (England), where the cantor, 
Wulfstan, made use of many of her lines in writing his long hagiographic 
poems.’? A collection of anonymous poems in an ııth-century manuscript 
contains numerous echoes of Hrotsvit, including one from Gongolf, two 
from Theophilus, and three from Agnes.?? Hrotsvit’s first published work 
received the favorable response she desired. Only on the basis of such 
a response would she have undertaken the quasi-Terentian short plays 
that make up the “second book” of her works, and only on the basis of 
Hrotsvit’s strong, positive reputation among Ottonian cognoscenti would 
Gerberga have assigned her the task of writing a panegyric on Emperor 
Otto I, a poem sure to be received and read very carefully in the highest 
social and intellectual circles of their society. 


50 Inclite Pelagi.../.../ Respice Hrotsvitham, p. 63, lines 1-2. 

51 Tino Licht provides a useful summary, as well as new findings in “Hrotsvitspuren in 
ottonischer Dichtung.” 

52 Licht writes, “Ganz sicher ist aber, dass dort, wo Wulfstan tätig war, ein Hrotsvittext 
vorhanden und Wulfstans Poesie (Schul-) Einfliissen der Dichtung Hrotsvits ausgesetzt 
war” [It is quite certain that where Wulfstan was active, there a text of Hrotsvit was at 
hand, and that Wulfstan’s own poetry was open to scholastic influences from Hrotsvit’s 
writing], “Hrotsvitspuren in ottonischer Dichtung,” p. 350. 

53 MGH Poetae, 5.3, ed. Gabriel Silagi (Munich, 1979), pp. 611-26, see the editor’s anno- 
tations. Licht, “Hrotsvitspuren in ottonischer Dichtung,” p. 349. 
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Maria 


The great importance of the Virgin Mary for the piety of Saxon nuns and 
canonesses, discussed above, would adequately explain Hrotsvit’s decision 
to start her book with a story about Mary even if there were no further 
reasons evident in her telling of this story. It is clear, however, that she 
wished to begin her first book of poems with the coming of Christ into 
the world—the dawn of the Age of Grace—and so began with the tale 
of the miraculous conception of Mary herself, followed by her holy life as 
a child, the Annunciation, the Birth and Infancy of Jesus, and the Flight 
into Egypt. 

The narrative of Maria thus moves from Jewish life under the Law to 
demonstrations of the divine power of Incarnate God and to the first con- 
versions of gentiles. Throughout this narrative Hrotsvit stresses the over- 
coming of shallow Jewish literalism and legalism by a profound spiritual 
understanding of Scripture and by submission to God’s will. In the first 
episode, Mary’s father, Joachim, is denied permission by the scribe Ruben 
to participate in the Jewish ritual of sacrifice because God has shown 
His disfavor—Joachim’s wife, Anna, has been barren for the 20 years of 
their marriage. Joachim is obliged to accept Ruben’s judgment, and leaves 
home in deep shame to tend the flocks with his herdsmen. An angel then 
appears to Anna with the welcome news that God has granted her prayer 
and she will bear a child, and then visits Joachim with the same news, and 
the command that he return home. The juxtaposition of Law and Grace is 
plain, in the juxtaposed figures of scribe and angel. Hrotsvit underscores 
this with Joachim’s sacrifice of a lamb, in the hope that Ruben’s censure 
has been superseded, and his hope is validated when the angel is borne to 
heaven by the sacrificial smoke.5> Jewish law (the sacrifice) is thus trans- 
formed by Christ’s Advent. 

Hrotsvit’s narrative continues to describe how Mary, at the age of two, 
climbs up 15 steps into the temple (prefiguring the ascent into heaven that 
will be made possible for all by her son, see lines 302-11), where she then 
lives a holy life. She is commanded by angels to spurn earthly marriage 


54 The stories are briefly discussed as a group by Franz Brunhölzl, Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 2 vols. (Munich, 1975-92), 2:407-10. Wilson provided 
the first reasonably detailed reading of all the stories in Ethics, pp. 28-53. See also Wailes, 
Spirituality, pp. 37-124. 

55 Sperans obprobrium Ruben cessasse vetustum; [Angelus] Altaris fumo sublatus 
pergit ad astra, Maria, p. u, lines 204, 208. 
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and reserve herself for the Lord, which brings her into conflict with Jew- 
ish law and custom that direct the marriage of nubile girls. Once again, a 
voice from heaven supersedes Jewish ritual and reveals that Joseph is to 
be her earthly husband (lines 462-64). Then, with a flourish of authorial 
autonomy, Hrotsvit narrates the Annunciation indirectly and states that 
she will pass over familiar things to tell those less often heard in church 
(lines 540-42). Notice how nicely she ensures that all her readers will 
inwardly recite Mary’s words of perfect submission (“ecce ancilla Domini 
fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum,” Lk. 1:38), while she frees herself for less 
constrained poetic subjects. 

Hrotsvit’s celebration of the Virgin Mary is effectively concluded by 
the episode of the two midwives brought by Joseph to help Mary deliver 
(indeed, a tale not much heard in church). Only one of these, Zelemi, 
actually goes to Mary, and she is graced with the true, spiritual under- 
standing of events, especially the fact that Mary gives birth as a virgin 
and lactates miraculously.°® Salome remains outside and rejects Zelemi’s 
assertions.>” She demands that she be allowed to verify the supposed vir- 
ginity by manual examination, an arrogance that brings about the miracu- 
lous withering of her right hand and its subsequent healing once she has 
touched the baby’s swaddling clothes (lines 621-29). 

In the third and final section of Maria, the divine power of Jesus is 
revealed through various wonders—controlling wild animals, command- 
ing a palm to lower its fruit—and the family journeys to Egypt, where 
Jesus is affirmed as the Christ by the collapse of pagan idols. Afrodisius, 
ruler of the Egyptian city of Sotines, immediately grasps the great truth 
of this overthrow of idolatry and orders the immediate worship of Jesus 
Christ: 


the ruler, gazing upon the shattered fragments of the one-time fair stat- 
ues...was suddenly touched by a divine ray of love and truth, and with 
a heart converted to God he turned joyfully to his companions, saying: 
“Behold, indeed the one true God... has made Himself manifest to us... It 
remains therefore that we prostrate ourselves before Him... and worship 
the Eternal King with devout heart.”°® 


56 “Atque parens virgo natum lactat pie sola / Uberibus castis de celo iure repletis”; 
“Ordine divino fieri sed talia credo,” Maria, p. 25, lines 598-99, 601. 

57 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, note to lines 612-14, asks if the two midwives may be early 
examples of the medieval convention of Ecclesia and Synagoga (the latter typically blind- 
folded), which is plausible. One may also think of the convention in medieval art that 
depicts the Nativity with the attendant ox gazing at the baby while the ass looks away. 

58 Wiegand, p. 63; Ipse sed in terra cernens simulacra decora /.../ Lumine caeles- 
tis raptim succensus amoris / Et fidei sacre mutato denique corde / Substitit atque suis 
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Thus Hrotsvit narrates the founding of the first community of believers 
(apocryphal though it may be). Her story has passed from its focus on 
Mary to concentrate on the revelation of Jesus the Christ to the gentiles, 
and on their response: unimpeded by obsession with the literalism of the 
Law, the Egyptians, unlike the Jews, are able to perceive the truth and so 
change their community’s object of worship from idols to God Incarnate. 
In this way, Hrotsvit sets before us the creation of Christ’s Church in the 
rudimentary Christianity of Afrodisius’ city. 

Maria introduces two truths of human life that serve as a foundation 
for Hrotsvit’s subsequent hagiographical poems. The first is the duty of 
all persons to follow the divine will, their obedience to whatever God 
may require. Mary is indeed God’s servant. Her giving birth to Jesus is 
incomparably greater than other forms of service, but Hrotsvit has shown 
us glimpses of other forms through Mary’s life in the temple, where “she 
presented herself to all her associates as a noble exemplar of universal 
righteousness.”°? Although in this legend God communicates directly with 
human beings through angelic messengers and words from heaven, peo- 
ple in the later era, Hrotsvit’s readership for example, received the divine 
word through the Bible and so had no less guidance for their lives. The 
second foundational truth of Maria is the development of the Church, 
which is to say, the diffusion of the Christian faith into new lands. The 
climax of Maria, the collapse of the idols and the conversion of Afrodi- 
sius, embodies this truth, to which Hrotsvit turns in her closing prayer 
to Christ: “Thou didst subdue the flinty hearts of these pagans, unused 
to subjection, and didst make them experience Thine unshaken power 
throughout all times, in order that thus they might know Thee by Thy 
divine manifestations.”©° 

Maria is a very ambitious poem. It honors the Virgin and pays homage 
to the virtue of virginity in a manner fully appropriate to a Saxon convent 
of women in the ıoth century. This alone made it an excellent poetic exor- 


gaudens dicebat amicis: / “Ecce patenter adest dominus super omnia pollens /... / Restat, 
ut ipsorum prostrati more deorum / Devota regem veneremur mente perennem,” pp. 
33-34, lines 846-55. 

59 Wiegand, p. 33; Exemplumque suis in se praenobile cunctis / Preponit sociis iam 
cunctigene bonitatis, p. 16, lines 346-47. 

60 Wiegand, p. 65; fecisti saxea corda / Nam paganorum mollescere non domitorum / 
Et sentire tuum solidum per tempora regnum, / Quo te divinis moniti scirent fore signis / 
Ipsum, p. 35, lines 885-89. 
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dium as Hrotsvit began her career as a writer.®! It embodies basic truths 
of Christian life which will provide orientation for readers of the following 
legends. The conversion of Mary from a child born in Jewish orthodoxy 
to a servant of the new dispensation is paradigmatic for the many deep, 
spiritual arguments one meets throughout her poetry. 


Ascensio 


This brief text (only 150 lines, compared with 266 in the next-shortest leg- 
end, Dionysius) has so little in the way of narrated event that it has caused 
much head-scratching among scholars. Some have declared it to be a mere 
extension of or coda to Maria, or have passed over it in silence.6* There 
is no human voice in Ascensio other than the narrator’s, Christ’s, and that 
of King David, who appears in the timeless, spiritual world of the dia- 
logue, together with a company of angels, to deliver three short speeches 
celebrating the Savior. Nonetheless the dramatic situation and framing 
events make this text more than a meditation: the disciples and Mary are 
gathered on Mount Olivet; Christ is about to ascend to heaven; he delivers 
a farewell address to his followers, and then speaks to his mother; King 
David appears as psalmist with his harp and the angels; Christ blesses 
the disciples and ascends; two angels rebuke the dumbfounded men and 
predict the Second Coming; and the voice of God the Father announces 
the seating of Christ at His right hand. 

Hrotsvit’s message in this legend is three-fold. First, Jesus Christ com- 
missions his disciples to go forth into the world and spread the gospel to 
all lands; they are to baptize, to heal the sick, to drive out demons, and to 
live in love even of those who hate them; he will speedily send them the 
comfort of the Holy Spirit, and will remain with them to the end of time 
(lines 23-74). This long speech is the mandate for Christians who wish to 
fulfill the divine will—and this should be the desire of all, as shown by 
the exemplary figure of Mary in the preceding legend: just as she offered 
herself in perfect submission to God, so also all Christians should offer 


61 Recognizing the importance of virginity for the legend, I am nonetheless far from 
agreeing that “the exaltation of the virtue of steadfast, obedient, and, therefore triumphant 
and life-giving virginity” is Hrotsvit’s ‘major theme,” as Wilson argues in Florilegium, p. 9. 

62 See Wailes, Spirituality, p. 51; Wilson, Florilegium, p. 9, says no more of Ascensio than 
to comment on its source (ultimately a Greek work, but the Latin version, which Hrotsvit 
must have used, is lost). 
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themselves in obedience to the directives given by Christ just before the 
Ascension. 

Second, Hrotsvit reflects the establishment of the Church in the com- 
munity of believers who seek to live according to the third petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “thy will be done on earth as in heaven” (Matt. 6:10). 
Henceforth, guided by the Holy Spirit, men and women will assemble for 
worship and cooperatively perform good works so that the community of 
the disciples may be perpetuated by their spiritual descendants. 

The third part of Hrotsvit’s message in this legend is that Christ’s physi- 
cal, human body was taken up and glorified. As correct theologically and, 
in a way, as simple as this point may be, it had particular implications for 
Gandersheim, as for all communities of religious persons founded in part 
on ascetic principles. Hrotsvit is reminding her readers that the human 
body was formed by God in the great work of creation, and that God made 
nothing that was not good. However the devil may have subverted and 
corrupted human flesh, it is not inherently evil but is worthy of glorifica- 
tion in heaven, as shown by the fact that Christ ascended in the flesh. 
Running through all Hrotsvit’s poetry is a wondering rumination on the 
human body as it was most notorious in religious communities—as a sex- 
ually charged organism. The body’s sexuality posed a hard conundrum for 
Hrotsvit, being as it was the proximate cause of great sinning and at the 
same time a common element in human love, and a part of God’s good 
creation. John the Evangelist taught that the Word was instrumental in 
the making of all things,°* and he did not exclude human sexual organs 
from this truth. When the dramatic figures of Mary, niece of Abraham, 
and Thais misuse these organs so terribly, the right Christian response is 
not to condemn these women or their innate sexuality but to expunge the 
abuse through penance. 

The proto-church of Sotines in Egypt after the conversion of Afrodisius 
in Maria is extended by Christ's commissioning of his disciples in Ascensio. 
Mary’s obedience is extended prospectively by all Christians who follow 
the teaching of the Lord, delivered in his farewell address, and who serve 
in the Apostolic Church. Hrotsvit believed that she followed Mary in obe- 
dience by offering her authorial labor as the apostolic service requested 
by Christ. The essential goodness of the human body, affirmed by Mary’s 
body bearing God Incarnate, was shown again by the assumption of the 


63 “yiditque Deus cuncta quae fecit et erant valde bona,” Gen. 1:31. 
64 “omnia per ipsum [Verbum] facta sunt / et sine ipso factum est nihil,” John 1:3. 
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Son’s human body into heaven. In subsequent legends, and, indeed, in 
all her poetry, Hrotsvit repeated and varied these themes of obedience, 
service, and the worth of physical humanity. 


Gongolf 


With this story (and Pelagius), Hrotsvit moves into the historical world 
of Carolingian and Saxon Europe. She states in the story’s first lines that 
it concerns a Burgundian vassal of King Pippin, thought to be Pippin III, 
father of Charlemagne and ruler of East Francia, who died in 768 (lines 
19-23). Gongolf was revered as a saint in Hrotsvit’s day, and his remains 
were translated to Toul in 963, which Hrotsvit celebrates in the manner 
of Prudentius—“the land of T[o]ul boasts itself fortunate throughout the 
universe, cherishing in its tender bosom those sacred bones.”®> The Bur- 
gundian origin of the hero, said to be of royal blood (lines 27-28), was par- 
ticularly interesting for Ottonian society because Adelheid, wife of Otto I 
since 951, was the daughter of the Burgundian King Rudolf II (died 937) 
and sister of the reigning King Conrad. In composing the vita of a Bur- 
gundian nobleman and royal vassal, Hrotsvit was able to give, in a single 
figure, models for Christian sanctity and for Ottonian political service.66 
Gongolf includes two roughly equal sections. The first (lines 19-332) 
tells of the young man’s excellence, Christian virtue, and rapid rise in feu- 
dal service. It concludes with the miraculous transfer of a beautiful, flow- 
ing pool of water he chanced upon when returning home from warfare, 
which he purchased from a peasant for coin—an apparently foolish act 
at first criticized by his followers. Their censure turns to awe when the 
pool vanishes from its natural location, to reappear on Gongolf’s prop- 
erty; the pool further acquires, after his prayer, miraculous powers of 
healing, which become known at home and abroad and bring a crowd of 
“weary pilgrims from far distant lands, who speedily collected from every- 
where and without price received the boon of medicine by tasting even 


65 Wiegand, p. 117; Hinc se felicem iactat Tul terra per orbem, / Que molli gremio confo- 
vet ossa sacra, p. 60, 525-26; cf. Prudentius, Peristephanon, 4:1-4: “Eighteen martyrs’ ashes 
our people keeps in a single grave, and Caesaraugusta is the name we call the city which 
has this great possession.” 

66 Two Latin lives of Gongolf have been preserved, one written before Hrotsvit’s poem 
and the other after. Although there are many agreements between the earlier life and her 
poem, Hrotsvit develops the story independently of any written tradition currently known. 
See Homeyer’s discussion of this question, Hrotsvithae, pp. 90-93. 
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moderately of the fountain.”®” Thus the first part of the poem establishes 
Gongolf as a loyal and distinguished vassal whose devotion to God is 
rewarded by a miracle of healing, so that the merit of his life of service to 
king and faith cannot be questioned. 

The story changes in its second part, starting with Gongolf’s decision to 
accept the counsel of his nobles and agree to marry, in order to have an 
heir. He chooses a beautiful woman of his own social class, but his hopes 
for a virtuous married life producing an heir are disappointed when his 
wife yields to the lustful advances of a cleric in his service. Their adul- 
tery becomes known to Gongolf; he requires her to prove her fidelity by 
dipping her hand into the miraculous pool, which burns it badly and so 
proves her guilt (lines 407-18). Gongolf tempers justice with mercy, exil- 
ing the cleric while punishing his wife by exclusion from the marital bed. 
After the wicked lovers conspire to murder Gongolf, the cleric, who actu- 
ally wields the assassin’s blade, dies suddenly because his viscera burst. 
The wife lives but suffers the socially ignominious fate of farting every 
time she tries to speak (a narrative step that mingles humor with highly 
serious story in the manner of the martyrdoms of virgins in Hrotsvit’s 
plays). Gongolf’s gravesite becomes a pilgrimage destination and many 
miracles are there worked for the health and benefit of the needy. 

The exemplary figure of a Christian vassal unites the two parts of this 
story. Gongolfs excellence, his devoted service to king and realm, his piety 
and holy life are divinely rewarded by the miracle of the spring and its 
miraculous powers. His sanctity, witnessed by the healings that occur at 
his grave, derives naturally from his deeds, quite apart from the circum- 
stances of his death.®® If one measures the hero by the standards implicit 
in Maria and Ascensio, those of obedience to God’s will and of personal 
apostleship, it is clear that Gongolf’s calling is to be the loyal vassal of 
his king and to serve as military leader when called upon, and that he 
performs both duties conspicuously. His very high social and political 
position in Burgundy (“sprung from a royal race... kingly in his noble 


67 Wiegand, p. 105; quoque languidolos de longinquo peregrinos / Undique collectos 
accelerare citos / Et nullo precio medicine sumere dona / Gustando tantum fonticuli 
modicum, pp. 52-53, lines 307-10. 

68 It is far from the conventional martyr's death to be assassinated by an angry adul- 
terer, but ideas on martyrdom were more varied in Hrotsvit’s day than in that of Pruden- 
tius. See Homeyer’s note to line 14, where Hrotsvit calls Gongolf martyr egregius; and see 
Wailes, Spirituality, p. 258, n. 16, 17. 
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manners”)®? makes him a parallel figure to many of the magnates upon 
whom the Saxon kings largely depended for the strength and stability of 
the kingdom. Otto had serious difficulties with several of his dukes—and 
we note that Gongolf is referred to as a dux on many occasions, a word 
that can mean “duke.” Her readers very likely appreciated the model of 
loyalty and service that Gongolf provided for the dukes of the Ottonian 
kingdom, and which Hrotsvit understood to be the fulfillment of a Chris- 
tian calling.’ 


Pelagius 


Hrotsvit states in “Explicit Liber Primus” that she learned the story of the 
Spanish martyr Pelagius from a native of his city, Cordoba. In view of the 
fact that Otto was engaged in active negotiations with the Islamic caliph 
in Cordoba in the 950s, it is a reasonable inference that Hrotsvit had the 
story from the caliph’s ambassador, the Christian Bishop Recemund, who 
was sent to Otto in 956.7! An eyewitness account was a highly respected 
basis for history and hagiography, so Hrotsvit’s claim of authority both 
assures her readers of the veracity of her tale and (incidentally) points 
to her own social intercourse with highly placed persons. Pelagius was 
martyred in 926, and Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III did not die until 961, so 
Hrotsvit’s story of his cruel persecution and martyring of the Christian 
youth may have been written and published during his lifetime. Because 
Otto was negotiating with the caliph through Recemund in the late 950s, 
the story of Pelagius was no doubt familiar in its broad outlines to the 
Ottonian court, and Hrotsvit’s fully-fledged literary presentation would 
have met with an informed and engaged reception. 

Pelagius is held as a hostage by the caliph. Because of his exceptional 
beauty both of person and speech, he is brought before ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who orders that he be seated beside him and then tries to kiss him. 
Pelagius indignantly rejects this advance and reproves the ruler—not for 
the attempt at homosexual relations but for the presumption of a pagan 


69 Wiegand, p. 89; Ilum nempe ferunt ortum de germine regum / Regalemque suis 
moribus egregiis, p. 43, lines 27-28. 

70 On the term dux for Gongolf, and the political questions involved, see Wailes, Spiri- 
tuality, pp. 62-66. 

71 See Berschin, Biographie und Epochenstil, pp. 63-64, esp. n. 228. But this possibility 
had been considered and rejected by Rudolf Köpke, Hrotsuit von Gandersheim. Zur Lit- 
teraturgeschichte des zehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1869), who reasoned that if she had 
received the account from such a distinguished person as Recemund, Hrotsvit would not 
have alluded to him merely as an “indigena civitatis,” pp. 76-77. 
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devil-worshipper attempting intimacy with a Christian: “It is not meet 
that a man cleansed in the Baptism of Christ submit his chaste neck to 
a barbarous embrace, nor should a worshiper of Christ who has been 
anointed with sacred Chrism court the kiss of a lewd slave of the demon. ”72 
Their disagreement culminates in Pelagius hitting the caliph in the face, 
drawing blood, and the latter angrily commanding that he be killed by 
being catapulted onto rocks at the river's edge. Pelagius, unharmed by this 
punishment, is then decapitated and his corpse thrown into the water. 
It is found by fishermen and sold for a good price to the city’s Christian 
monastery. The head survives an hour in a fiery furnace unscathed, and 
so the cult of Pelagius is founded on this clear proof of divine favor. The 
personal triumph of the Spanish Christian who dies for his faith (although 
he is never ordered to apostatize) is one of two major themes in this story. 
Pelagius is not mentioned until a third of the text is past, an indication 
that the historical setting is thematically important. Before beginning the 
story of Pelagius, Hrotsvit paints the Islamic conquest of Spain, in par- 
ticular the subjection of Cordoba and the suffering of its Christians, in 
strong colors: “For the treacherous tribe of the savage Saracens harassed 
by war the stout inhabitants of this city, seized for itself the destiny of 
the glorious realm by force, and murdered the virtuous king, who had 
been cleansed in Baptism.”3 She thus makes Cordoba a counterpart to 
the Rome evoked by Prudentius in the second poem of Peristephanon, 
which rose from its pagan past to overthrow idols and embrace the true 
faith. As noted above, “Pelagius” recalls Peristephanon both by its setting 
in Spain, the location of six of the first eight histories of Prudentius, and 
by the motif of the saint’s remains being found by fishermen.” 

Hrotsvit’s emphasis on recent Christian history in Spain was likely to 
remind King Otto of his duties as a Christian monarch to defend and 
extend the faith. Charlemagne, his great predecessor, had fought in Spain, 
responsive (as subsequent Christian historians would maintain) to the 
sufferings of the faithful there, and Otto should do no less. The nearly con- 
temporary martyrdom of a brave Christian youth was an excellent lever 
with which to move Otto toward crusading warfare fully appropriate to 


72 Wiegand, p. 143; “Non decet ergo virum Christi baptismate lotum / Sobria barbarico 
complexu subdere colla, / Sed nec christicolam sacrato crismate tinctum / Demonis oscil- 
lum spurci captare famelli,” pp. 71-72, lines 243-46. 

73 Wiegand, p. 129; Perfida nam Saracenorum gens indomitorum / Urbis Marte petit 
duros huiusce colonos, / Eripuit regni sortem sibi vi quoque clari / Extinxitque bonum 
regem baptismate lotum, p. 64, lines 24-27. 

74 Cf. Berschin, “Tradition und Neubeginn,” p. 245 and esp. n. 14. 
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his position and God-given responsibilities.”° Hrotsvit’s personal appro- 
priation of the story of Pelagius had begun, after all, in the prayer with 
which she began her poem, a prayer to the martyr for the success of her 
literary endeavor (lines 1-11). 


Theophilus 


Hrotsvit’s source for this story of an apostate churchman who gains for- 
giveness for his great sin through the intercession of the Virgin Mary was 
very likely the Latin prose account written by Paul the Deacon in the gth 
century.’ She follows the main contours of this text, which exposes the 
damnable pride of Theophilus but also reveals that heartfelt contrition 
may lead to the salvation of even such a sinner as he. After a very suc- 
cessful career in the Church, leading to the position of principal assistant 
to his bishop (vicedominus), Theophilus is nominated by other bishops 
and acclaimed by the clergy and laity to succeed his recently deceased 
superior, but he adamantly rejects this honor with loud protestations of 
unworthiness. The metropolitan therefore appoints another man, but this 
new bishop promptly replaces Theophilus as principal assistant. Far from 
accepting this loss of dignity with the humility that his earlier protesta- 
tions would lead one to expect, Theophilus very soon begins to resent his 
demotion, to brood on his previous honors and the alluring pleasures of 
his former power (“Blanda potestatis delectamenta prioris,” line 72), and 
to long for pomp and ostentation (“Affectat iuris pompas nunc inferio- 
ris,” line 81). His seduction by the devil is complete when he turns to a 
necromancer who promises balm for his wounded self-love in return for 
complete submission. Theophilus agrees, signs a written contract of apos- 
tasy that condemns him to hell upon his death, is then by satanic power 
restored to high position and honor in the Church, and lives for a long 
time in earthly luxury and vanity. 

Eventually he begins to think of the eternal hellish sufferings to which 
he has consigned himself, and he grows desperate. The emotional heart of 
the legend is his rhetorically intense and extended lamentation, his rejec- 
tion of his apostasy and profession of faith, his pleading with the Virgin 
for mercy, and her speeches to him in response. Eventually she is moved 
to intercede for him and persuades her Son to grant pardon. Theophilus 


75 On the theory of Christian military kingship, and on the precedent of Charlemagne, 
see Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 74-78. 
76 On the history of the Theophilus legend, see Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, pp. 147-48. 
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burns the satanic contract and makes full penitential satisfaction, then 
dies after a brief illness. The story fulfills all expectations raised by the 
manuscript subtitle “the fall and conversion of Theophilus” (“lapsus et 
conversio Theophili”), his fall being violent and deep and his conversion 
rich in feeling. 

The legend is, however, not exhausted by the strenuous motions of fall 
and conversion. The Church career of the protagonist and especially his 
rejection of the bishop’s miter raise serious questions about his character. 
While it might seem that his refusal to obey the metropolitan—even to 
the extent of not appearing before him when summoned—is evidence 
of extreme humility and therefore a mark of great virtue, the principal 
father of the pastoral Church, Gregory the Great, would have recognized 
this behavior not as humility but as obstinacy, not as submission but as 
proud self-assertion. In his foundational handbook Pastoral Rule, Gregory 
discusses the problem of persons summoned to appointment as bishop 
who do not wish to serve; he stresses the importance of serving the com- 
mon good and subordinating personal preference. His teaching influences 
hagiographic tradition: bishops-designate initially refuse appointment, 
professing themselves unworthy, but eventually accept it in order to serve 
the Lord as best they can. This is not what happens in Theophilus—the 
obstinate refusal of the protagonist to follow the will of his superior in the 
Church leads him to apostasy and the threshold of hell. 

Otto had appointed his brother Brun to be archbishop of Cologne in 
953, a position Brun held until his death in 965, meaning that Hrotsvit 
wrote her legends during his incumbency and almost certainly developed 
an intellectual friendship with Brun during these years. We do not know 
what other insights she may have had into the manners and values of 
Ottonian episcopal courts, but there is evidence that these were increas- 
ingly secular. Brun himself, while a fine administrator and intellectual, 
was not so much celebrated for his Christian virtues, nor does he seem to 
have stressed these in training clergy.” Her concern for spiritual integrity 
in the lives and courts of Ottonian bishops may have attracted Hrotsvit to 


77 Brun’s educational program shows striking omissions, as C. Stephen Jaeger dem- 
onstrates in The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval Europe, 
950-1200 (Philadelphia, 1994): “The understanding of Holy Scripture is never mentioned; 
preparation for pastoral care and the edification of religion is nowhere in evidence... if 
he [Ruotger, Brun’s biographer] praises Brun as an exemplar of justice, wisdom, and piety, 
the lack of any dramatization of this last quality shows the small corner into which it had 
shrunk,” p. 38. On the problem of pride and obstinacy, see Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 79-87. 
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the story of Theophilus, whom she made a case study in the great danger 
of pride masked by false humility. 


Basilius 


In writing this legend, which follows quite closely an earlier life of St Basil, 
Hrotsvit tells of another bargain with the devil. Unlike the well-born Theo- 
philus, whom Satan could control on account of his resentment, envy, and 
longing for his previous life of pomp and luxury, the nameless youth of 
Basilius turns to the devil because he has no social position or wealth 
and, without them, can never hope to win the young woman whom he 
so passionately loves. She is the daughter of a prominent and powerful 
man, who wishes her to enter the Church; the youth is a servant in their 
household. He turns (like Theophilus) to a sorcerer, who elicits Satan’s 
help—and so it happens that the boy apostatizes, signs over his soul, and 
gains the help of many demons, who light the fire of love for the boy in 
the daughter’s heart. 

One must be cautious about identifying the narrative voice in this 
story. When the narrator describes the girl’s falling in love as diabolical 
corruption—“The evil one, rejoicing exceedingly at his victim’s destruc- 
tion, with gloating mind sent out his hellish ministers to cause the heart 
of that hapless maiden to be at once inflamed with a wicked love for her 
own servant”’®—we hear a very conventional interpretation of an event 
absolutely unacceptable to conventional morality, that a nobleman’s 
daughter should fall in love with one of the family’s servants. As conven- 
tional as the morality may be, the diction is purple (in the manner of Pru- 
dentius, but inappropriate for such a mundane happening). This hellish 
catastrophe, says Hrotsvit’s narrator, could only be the work of the devil! 
Hrotsvit, herself unconventional and sophisticated, has chosen to narrate 
the story in the persona of someone akin to a scandalized aunt. Hrotsvit 
understood that the human heart is not always prudent or respectful of 
social convention and that teenagers may be overwhelmed by passionate 
love and pay little attention to the rank of their families. Bearing in mind 
Gustavo Vinay’s thesis that the major theme of Hrotsvit’s work is love, one 


78 Wiegand, p. 199; Qui [taeter hostis] mox dampnando nimium gaudens super illo / 
Leto tartareos emisit corde ministros, / Virginis ut misere mentem facerent in amore / 
Incesto proprii cicius fervescere servi, p. 98, lines 99-102. 
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may read Basilius as an exploration of the perturbations brought about in 
high society by young people falling in love.” 

The girl’s father yields, countenances their marriage, endows the couple 
richly (lines 129-31), but bitterly rebukes his daughter with his last words 
in the poem, calling her “‘the disgrace and sorrow of the mother who bore 
thee, the utter confusion of our whole lineage!’”®° These are harsh and 
unloving words indeed. Hrotsvit’s text invites us to contrast Proterius’ 
appalling rejection of his daughter with Christ's loving concern that is 
expressed in the very next sentence: the Savior pities the two lovers, for 
whom He shed His blood, “now held in the bonds of the dreadful enemy, 
and so it pleased Him to offer His kindly assistance to the fallen.”®! Divine 
grace moves to save the young lovers even before they pray for it, while 
their kin voice only shock and outrage. 

The first step of Christ’s gracious help is to bring knowledge of her hus- 
band’s sin to the wife. After a moment’s despair, in which she utters an 
obviously untrue remark sometimes interpreted as a deep insight (“He 
who does not choose to listen to his well-beloved parents will never be 
saved”), the heroine—and well she deserves this term—forces the boy to 
admit the truth, and then experiences a rhetorical sex-change, “putting 
aside her womanish weakness and assuming manly courage with prudent 
heart.”®? Caveat lector! Whenever Hrotsvit deprecates women and praises 
men above them, one must look past the literal sense.®? In this story there 
is no evidence at all of “manly courage” (unless St Basil is included here). 
Divine grace acts first through the wife, who ferrets out the truth of the 
matter and resolves to seek the help of the saint. The story celebrates the 
strength and courage of a woman. 


79 Gustavo Vinay, Alto Medioevo Latino: Conversazioni e No (Naples, 1978), pp. 508, 524, 
552-53, 554, for example. 

80 Wiegand, p. 201; Dedecus atque dolor matris temet parientis / Tocius et nostri gen- 
eris confusio turpis, p. 99, lines 134-35. 

81 Wiegand, p. 201; Condoluit Christus... / Quos pius effusa salvavit sanguinis unda, / 
Hostis sub diri vinclis captos retineri; / Et placet auxilium lapsis praestare benignum, p. 99, 
lines 139-42. 

82 Wiegand, pp. 201, 203; “Quisquis praedulces non vult audire parentes, / Numquam 
salvatur,” p. 100, 154-55; molliciem iam deponens muliebrem / Et sumens vires prudenti 
corde viriles, p. 100, lines 168-69. 

83 In Hrotsvit’s juxtaposition of the alliterating phrases molliciem muliebrem and vires 
viriles lies an allusion to the hagiographic tradition that ascribed “manliness” to remark- 
able women, particularly those distinguished for asceticism. See Julia M.H. Smith, “The 
Problem of Female Sanctity in Carolingian Europe, c.780-920,” Past & Present 146 (Febru- 
ary 1995), 3-37: ‘Jerome and others elaborated the theme of the femina virilis . . . the manly 
woman, whose ascetic prowess transcended her gender,” p. 18. The fact that this trope is 
traditional does not lessen the sardonic force of Hrotsvit’s lines. 
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Basil offers his help gladly, speaking to the boy “with kind words” (“ver- 
bis... benignis,” line 178), another stark contrast with the self-righteous 
wrath of Proterius, and sets about his struggle with Satan for the boy’s 
soul—specifically, for the written agreement he signed. The boy endures 
40 days of mortification and penance, and then a tug-of-war ensues on the 
threshold of the church, the saint drawing the boy inward and the devil 
trying to pull him back. Basil wins, the documents fall from the air to his 
feet, and the crowd rejoices at his great victory. Although Hrotsvit does 
not say so explicitly, one may presume, based on this fortunate outcome, 
that she envisioned the lovers continuing their marriage in happiness, 
wealth, and full reconciliation with God. 

Christ’s mercy embraces all sinners, even those who are reviled and 
rejected by other men—this is the simple truth of the legend. While only 
Basil can minister to the spiritual sickness of the young man, the deci- 
sive actions on the plane of ordinary people are taken by the daughter of 
Proterius. She and her husband are part of the great jubilation before the 
Church at the end ofthe poem, but her wrathful father—and we will see 
when discussing the next legend how grave a malady Hrotsvit thought 
wrath to be—has vanished from view. 


Dionysius 


In writing this story Hrotsvit follows the gth-century vita of Dionysius 
written by Hilduin, abbot of the Paris monastery dedicated to the saint, 
but allows herself considerable freedom as she does so. The main narra- 
tive is a conventional biography that traces the life of Dionysius from his 
astronomical studies in Egypt, to his meeting with St Paul in Athens, who 
baptizes him, then as a bishop to Rome, where he wishes to offer his life 
for the faith, and on to Gaul as the missionary of Pope Clement. In Gaul 
he brings many to Christ through his teaching and working of miracles, 
but runs afoul of the governor Sisinnius and the decrees of persecution 
issued by Emperor Domitian. Imprisoned and tortured along with two of 
his disciples, he is graced by a vision of Christ while offering the Eucharist 
to the assembled Christian prisoners. The three men defy Sisinnius, who 
has them decapitated as he slaughters many Christians. The torso of Dio- 
nysius gets up, retrieves its head, and walks two miles to the appropriate 
site for the body’s holy burial. 

In main outline, this story and the next (Agnes) are closest to the pattern 
of the passio that emerges from Prudentius’ Peristephanon—the martyr 
defies pagan authority, suffers, is killed, but triumphs spiritually. Diony- 
sius is also that figure in Hrotsvit’s legends who most explicitly fulfills the 
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apostolic commission by Christ in Ascensio, which is to carry the gospel 
to all lands and to confidently confront the hatred of those opposed. His 
entire life is exemplary, for his astronomical studies are rooted in the 
search for truth; his powerful spirituality expresses itself in the raising of 
an altar in Athens and the following colloquy with St Paul, leading to his 
conversion and baptism; as bishop he travels about sowing the seed ofthe 
Word (“semen verbi quoque spargens,” line 44), and offers himself for the 
faith; and as a missionary in Gaul he embraces martyrdom. So coherent 
and sequential is his vita that one wonders why Hrotsvit inserts the story 
of the priest Carpus, in which Dionysius plays only a minor role. 

This tale-within-a-tale (lines 40-100) tells how Dionysius, on his apos- 
tolic wanderings, accepted “the hospitality of a certain holy priest, a Cre- 
tan, named Carpus, who was greatly distressed by bitter grief and burning 
with an unjust wrath.”®* The man and his spiritual sickness are introduced 
plainly and in a single utterance: the affliction is tristicia amara combined 
with ira that is unjustified. “Sadness” is the usual translation of tristicia, but 
it is not adequate for the black negativity and melancholy of this illness, 
which was ranked among the capital sins by no less an authority than 
Gregory the Great.8> Anger (ira) was a capital sin for all commentators. 
While the story of Carpus was part of the tradition of St Dionysius and 
was present in Hilduin’s vita, comparison shows that Hrotsvit developed 
the spiritual pathology of sadness and wrath far more fully than Hilduin. 
For her, the problem of Carpus is more than incidental in the life of the 
saint. For one thing, Dionysius is not able to heal the priest. His ministry 
and counsels come to nothing: 


with loving admonition he gently consoled him in his sadness and persuaded 
him to put from his heart this excessive wrath ... he frequently admonished 
the priest that hope of pardon must be denied no one who willed to bewail 
his sins. But Carpus rejected mercy and persevered in his affliction, raging 
and languishing in the fury of his heart.8¢ 


84 Wiegand, p. 217; Hospes iam vergente die fertur petiisse / Sanctum presbiterum 
Cretensem nomine Carpum, / Qui male tristicia conturbabatur amara / Necnon plus licito 
succensa ferbuit ira, p. 105, lines 45-48; see Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 101-03, for an earlier 
discussion of this episode. 

85 For the classification of tristitia as a capital sin, see Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job 
(PL 76, esp. col. 621); Hrabanus Maurus, De clericorum institutione, 11.38 (PL 107:416); and 
Alcuin (PL 101:635). 

86 Wiegand, p. 217; Et tristem monitis blande mulcendo benignis / Suaserat, ut nimiam 
cordis deponeret iram /.../ Admonuitque crebro nulli debere negari / Spem venie, pro- 
prium vellet si flere reatum. / Set, qui tristicie studuit spreta pietate, / Econtra frendens 
cordisque furore tabescens, p. 106, lines 53-61). 
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Where the saint fails, the Lord will intervene. Christ sends Carpus a noc- 
turnal vision of hell and instructs him to choose either such torment or 
a life of Christian charity. Carpus is transformed and lives thereafter as a 
model of pietas. 

The two visions of Christ, one seen by Carpus and the other by Dio- 
nysius, underscore the comparable importance of the two problems in 
Hrotsvit’s story: the spiritual illness of the individual, and the spiritual 
plight of peoples. God shows mercy on the pagan Gauls by sending his 
apostle, Dionysius, and mercy on the suffering priest by sending a vision. 
Intriguing as the inner turmoil of Carpus may be, the greater part of the 
tale tells the life of Dionysius, culminating in his mission to Gaul, and this 
story has a particular connection to Ottonian kingship. 

The father of Otto the Great had been given a precious relic by Charles 
III (the Simple) of West Francia, a hand of Dionysius in a jeweled, golden 
casket, and Dionysius became one of a small group of male saints who 
were especially venerated in Ottonian royal culture.®” Hrotsvit, by retelling 
his life, was writing highly topical hagiography sure to stimulate unusual 
interest among her patrons. In her poem she puts these words into the 
mouth of Pope Clement: 


“Behold,” said he, “O soldier of Christ, brother Dionysius, the great harvest of 
the Lord growing throughout the regions of the world... but laborers ready 
to harvest are exceedingly few . . . following the example of thy teacher Paul, 
go forth confidently to subject many nations to the empire of Christ.”88 


Although she is speaking of religious conversion, the spiritual battles of 
a bishop, her traditional diction is that of warfare and empire—as if she 
were really addressing Otto, calling upon him to serve as miles Christi, 
urging him to conquer new realms for the Empire of Christ, and to do 
this following the command of the pope, as Dionysius had. In view of 
Otto’s struggles to bring the papacy under his own political control, this 
was a daring message. Hrotsvit, certain of the obligations of a Christian 
monarch to defend and to extend the faith, did not shy away from using 
the story of a favorite Ottonian saint to embody the message. 


87 On the significance of the relic and the Ottonian cult of Dionysius, see Wailes, Spiri- 
tuality, pp. 98-99 and 103-09. 

88 Wiegand, p. 221; “En,” ait, “o miles Christi, frater Dyonisi, / Magna seges domini crescit 
per clymata mundi /.../ Instantes messi sed constant oppido pauci. /.../ Exemplo Pauli 
securus perge magistri / Imperio populos Christi subiungere multos,” p. 108, lines 120-27. 
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Agnes 


Prudentius had celebrated the famous virgin-martyr of Rome with the 
final poem in Peristephanon, and likewise Hrotsvit celebrates her with the 
last of her stories, calling her “a maid illustrious throughout all the world,” 
a virgin “celebrated throughout all the world because of her outstanding 
virtues.”®9 Agnes was indeed famous, praised by Ambrose, Pope Damasus, 
Venantius Fortunatus, Alcuin, and many other ecclesiastical and literary 
figures. Hrotsvit’s principal source was a prose life of Agnes attributed to 
Ambrose (but of uncertain authorship).%° 

The legend begins with an encomium on virginity (lines 1-24) in three 
steps: first, the injunction that a physical virgin (and only female virgins 
are envisioned here) preserve the “sign of excellent virginity” (the physical 
sign) with complete inner devotion, “pure sincero cordis amore” (line 8); 
then the fact that many dedicated virgins have chosen a martyr’s torture 
and death rather than abandon their calling; and finally the naming and 
praise of Agnes as a model of such virginal martyrdom. There is no doubt 
that in Agnes Hrotsvit pays zealous homage to the traditions of female 
virginity within the Church, but this poem’s full meaning is not circum- 
scribed by her statements on the glory of celibacy. 

Celibacy, the unmarried state, is the virtue in question, for within 
Hrotsvit’s normal horizons young women did not elect sexual experience 
outside of marriage. In her legends she presents marriage—i.e., a non- 
virginal life—as a virtuous alternative for both men and women (Gon- 
golf marries without any reflection on the loss of virginity, likewise the 
young woman in Basilius). The putative virginity of Theophilus, Dionysius, 
and Carpus is irrelevant to their stories; neither can the motivation of 
Pelagius in rejecting the Caliph’s advances be attributed to anxiety about 
sexual activity. Many of the great women of Ottonian culture, including 
the founding figures honored by Hrotsvit in Primordia, were both wives 
and mothers. As Julia Smith writes: 


motherhood and political significance were central to the 10th-century 
Ottonian saints. Corbet has shown clearly how the social structures and 
political environment of Liudolfing Saxony encouraged the articulation of 


89 Wiegand, pp. 237, 239; Agnes, mundo celeberrima virgo; // Praecipuis nimium meri- 
tis mundoque celebris, pp. 14-15, lines 19, 32. 

90 See Homeyer’s discussion of sources and background, Hrotsvithae, pp. 204-06, and 
Hroswitha von Gandersheim: Werke in deutscher Übertragung (Munich, 1973), pp. 158-59. 
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this new image of lay sanctity, one that celebrated the very unmonastic 
values of conjugal love, maternal care and the responsible exercise of 
immense political power.?! 


Otto’s mother, Mathilda, bore five children in her marriage to Henry and 
was venerated for her holiness, which may indicate a greater unity of reli- 
gious and secular culture than is often assumed.?? 

Hrotsvit presents the actual story of Agnes in two parts. The first cen- 
ters on the desire of a powerful Roman official’s son, Sempronius, to marry 
Agnes. Such is his burning love for her that, when she spurns his lavish 
gifts with a major oration (lines 61-110) he affects grave illness and takes to 
his bed. When Sempronius learns that his son’s malady is really love- 
longing, because he has been despised by the love object, he sets about 
crushing Agnes’s devotion to Christ and resistance to marriage, his most 
radical step being to threaten her with confinement and corruption in 
a brothel. When she is unmoved, he carries out his threat, whereupon 
God graces Agnes with two miracles. In the first, her modesty is preserved 
when her luxurious hair grows in an instant so that it serves to cloak her 
naked body from public view; and in the second, the young men who 
enter her place of confinement to debauch her are overwhelmed by a 
brilliant light and immediately converted to the Faith. The son of Sem- 
pronius is more severely smitten when he enters to copulate with Agnes, 
for he falls down dead. When the aggrieved father berates her, Agnes 
undertakes, for the greater glory of God, to pray for the son’s restoration 
to life, which indeed takes place. Both son and father become Christians 
and make public confession of their faith, these confessions effecting a 
large conversion of Roman citizens: “And then indeed, all those standing 
about with wondering minds happily sped messages of praise to heaven, 
extolling the sacred Name of the Blessed God.”?3 


91 Julia M.H. Smith, “Review article: Early Medieval Hagiography in the Late Twentieth 
Century,” Early Medieval Europe 1 (1992), 69-76, here p. 74, referring to Corbet, Les Saints 
Ottoniens. 

92 Janet L. Nelson, in “Gendering Courts in the Early Medieval West,” in Gender in the 
Early Medieval World: East and West, 300-900, ed. Leslie Brubaker and Julia M.H. Smith 
(Cambridge, 2004), pp. 185-97, finds evidence for “the religious culture of a court in which 
holy persons were venerated, and from which royal and noble persons could move into a 
religious life which, far from being remote from the court, remained in close contact with 
it...” (p. 189). 

93 Wiegand, p. 255; Scilicet astantes animis mirantibus omnes / Tollunt in caelum laeti 
praeconia laudum / Laudantes sanctum domini nomen benedicti, p. 126, lines 341-43. 
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The initial problem of the legend has been resolved, the threat of 
marriage that would take Agnes’s virginity has been overcome, and the 
passionate suitor and his tyrannical father have been vanquished and 
converted. What follows is the martyrdom of Agnes, which is not directly 
linked to her sexual desirability. The pagan priests of Rome demand her 
death, seeing that on her account “the images of their gods and their 
pagan rites were suffering contemptuous neglect.”%* The prosecution of 
their demands is turned over to Aspasius, who is “of wolfish ferocity” 
(“feritate lupina,” line 356). He tries to burn her, but the flames spare her 
and turn back upon his henchmen and other bystanders. He then kills her 
with the sword. Hrotsvit closes the poem with the description of a vision 
from heaven granted to Agnes’s parents, in which Agnes consoles them 
and asks them to rejoice in her union with Christ. The poem’s last words 
are a thanksgiving to God that He grants to his holy witnesses the rewards 
of eternal life after their hard fights (lines 458-59). 

The word testis [witness] used here by Hrotsvit designates a martyr, 
and the hard fights (certamina dura) are her physical sufferings. The leg- 
end closes with emphasis on the glory of martyrdom rather than the glory 
of preserved sexual innocence, which is, in view of the complex and evolv- 
ing conceptions of martyrdom in Hrotsvit’s day, entirely understandable. 
In this regard the end of the story is like the final scenes of the play Sapi- 
entia. Martyrdom was essentially the subordination of the world to love of 
Christ. In Christianity’s heroic age, famously documented by Prudentius, 
martyrdom was bloody and the sites of these deaths could become hal- 
lowed shrines, a tradition that Hrotsvit honors in several legends (e.g., 
Pelagius, Dionysius), but martyrdom could also be entirely spiritual and 
inward, the certamina dura fought in the soul.?® In this story about the 
famous virgin-martyr, the poet praises her retention of bodily virginity, for 
which she receives a heavenly crown, but also praises her inner dedica- 
tion to Christ, for which she receives the martyr’s palm, aside from any 
issue of sexuality (lines 420-23). 


Conclusion 


The stories are a diverse group, two recounting events in Palestine (and 
Egypt) at the time of Christ, two about Christian heroes much closer to 


94 Wiegand, p. 257; Illius causa quia contemptum simulachra / Cunctaque sacrorum 
paterentur iura suorum, p. 126, lines 348-49. 
95 Cf. Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 121-23. 
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the historical world of the Ottonian kings, and the other four reflecting 
the glorious traditions of saintly life and death in the Church Militant. It 
is hard to bring the life of Gongolf and that of Pelagius into thematic con- 
nection with that of Theophilus and the miracle worked by St Basil except 
by using very large concepts. Ferrucio Bertini suggests: 


das Ziel dieser Legenden... ist es, erbauliche Beispiele für Lebensläufe in 
der Nachahmung Christi and der Jungfrau Maria vorzuführen...In den 
sechs Legenden geht es im wesentlichen um drei grosse Themen: die Gnade 
Gottes, die dem reuigen Sünder Verzeihung gewährt... die Gerechtigkeit 
Gottes, die dem miles, das heisst dem Kämpfer in den Reihen Christi... den 
verdienten Lohn zukommen lässt... und zuletzt den Sieg über den Tod mit 
der sich daran anschliessenden Verherrlichung der heldenhaften Märtyrer 
Christi.6 


[The goal of these legends is to present edifying examples of lives lived in 
the imitation of Christ and of the Virgin Mary... In essence, the six legends 
treat three great themes: God’s grace, which grants pardon to the penitent 
sinner... God’s justice, which accords condign reward to the warrior, i.e., 
the person who fights in the ranks of Christ... and finally the victory over 
death, with the glorification of the heroic martyrs of Christ following in 
its train. ] 


Hrotsvit certainly believed that the justice and mercy of God permeated 
the universe—how could it be otherwise?—and did not doubt that the 
lives of Mary and the Son were models of good and right behavior for all 
people. That being said, one must sharpen the focus considerably to per- 
ceive her themes in specific cases. 

For example, the story of Carpus in Dionysius is a vivid study of the 
sinfulness of wrath, but the brief notice above did not touch upon the 
reason why Carpus is thus afflicted. He is so bitter and angry “because a 
certain heathen had by perverse blandishments induced a certain Chris- 
tian to renounce his sacred faith.”?” Carpus takes this apostasy as a per- 
sonal offence, a terrible wrongdoing that he must vilify and condemn; he 
does not, in humility, resign the outcome to God and attempt to love even 
the fallen, as Christ enjoined and as Dionysius exhorts him (lines 53-57). 
It appears that the root of Carpus’ misery is his pride. Hrotsvit was as 
keen an observer and analyst of human weakness as she was of human 


96 Ferrucio Bertini, “Hrotsvith, die Dichterin,” in Ferrucio Bertini, ed., Heloise und ihre 
Schwestern, Acht Frauenporträts aus dem Mittelalter (Munich, 1991), pp. 100-38, here pp. 
108 and 110. German translation of Medioevo al femminile (Rome/Bari, 1989). 

97 Wiegand, p. 217; Quidam gentilis quia perversis suadelis, / Fecit christicolam fidei 
sacra spernere quendam, p. 105, lines 49-50. 
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strength; one may not allow relatively minor moments in her storytell- 
ing to slip past without reflection if the richness of her writing is to be 
understood. 

This richness arises, as for much medieval writing, in the interplay of 
tradition and originality. Hrotsvit does not want to be pinned down as 
merely an adapter or editor of earlier writing. She is evasive with regard to 
her sources and sometimes veils her relationship to earlier authors delib- 
erately. When in Maria she comes to the betrothal of Mary and Joseph 
and their journey to Bethlehem, she passes over the biblical account with 
a gesture of humility (“These things are all told in the Gospels, and they 
far exceed our feeble effort of narration”?®) and goes on to relate Mary’s 
vision of two groups of men, not even hinting at her source but, with a 
measure of self-satisfaction, saying that her material is “rarely mentioned 
in the house of God.”99 Neither in her Book of Stories, so strongly influ- 
enced by Peristephanon, nor elsewhere in her writing, does she mention 
Prudentius, Sedulius, or Virgil, whose poems left many traces in hers. Only 
in Pelagius does she closely identify her source, but even then she gives 
no name and the source, being an oral report, cannot be used by others 
or compared with her work. 

Hrotsvit takes pains to prevent the degree of her originality from 
being measured by obscuring her connections to predecessors. Scholarly 
diligence has established such connections to some extent, showing her 
thought and art to be respectful of tradition but not intimidated or con- 
trolled by it. As she worked out her poetic legends, she repeated, adapted, 
and extended the accounts that she found “on the threshing floor” of her 
convent, a characteristically elusive turn of phrase.!0° Her posture in 
Book One vis-a-vis reports and interpretations known to her is like that 
of a commoner meeting royalty, except that above the bended knee and 
folded hands, her head is raised and her sharp eyes are open. 


98 Wiegand, p. 45. Haec evangelici demonstrant cuncta libelli / Nostras et fragiles exce- 
dunt denique vires, p. 23, lines 538-39. 

99 Wiegand, p. 45; Rarius in templo que creduntur fore dicta, p. 23, line 542. 

100 My translation; intra aream nostri Gandeshemensis . . . cenobii, p. 2, lines 5-6. 


HROTSVIT’S PLAYS 


Stephen L. Wailes 


Introduction 


Genre 


In the principal manuscript of Hrotsvit’s writings, manuscript M (Clm 
14485) now in the Bavarian State Library in Munich, Book One, present- 
ing eight sacred stories, concludes with “Explicit Liber Primus,” which 
explains the author's relationship to her sources, both for the preceding 
stories and for the plays that follow. In it she does no more than assert 
the legitimacy of her material, transmitted in old books under the names 
of specific authors.! The heading of this paragraph, which may have been 
written by Hrotsvit or by some other person, announces the start of Book 
Two, written in dramatic form,” providing the only direct comment in the 
manuscript about the genre of the six texts that have usually been called 
Hrotsvit’s plays. In her Preface to the Plays she alludes to those of Terence 
by the term fingmenta (p. 132, line 6: “fables, fictions”) and to her own 
efforts in response as writing “in that selfsame form of composition.”? 
Manuscript M is the only medieval source for the last two of the plays 
and for “Explicit Liber Primus,” Preface to the Plays, and the “Epistle to 
learned patrons” that immediately follows. It also supplies the best text 
for the other four plays. Some scholars believe that Hrotsvit wrote and 
circulated four plays, and when the reaction of readers proved favorable, 
wrote two more plays in order to make a total of six, the same number of 
plays that circulated in the Middle Ages as works of Terence. The evidence 
for this theory is the fact that MS C (Cologne, Historisches Archiv, W“101, 
fols ır-ı6v) contains only the first four plays (so its source contained just 
this group); the last two plays are quite similar in theme to the second and 


1 “Explicit Liber Primus”: omnem materiam ... sumsi ab antiquis libris sub certis aucto- 
rum nominibus conscriptis, p. 131, lines 1-3. 

2 “INCIPIT [LIBER | SECUNDUS DRAMATICA SERIE CONTEXTUS,” p. 131. Helene Homeyer 
thinks that “dramatica serie contextus” means written in dramatic form, not made up of 
a series of dramas (p. 227, n. to dramatica serie in Homeyer, Hrotsvithae). The phrase 
“dramatica . . . serie” also occurs at the end of Hrotsvit’s Preface to the Plays (p. 133, line 21). 

3 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 41; eodem dictationis genere, p. 132, line 10. 
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fourth (Thais like Mary and Abraham, Sapientia like Agape, Chionia, and 
Hirena); and the intellectual or academic elements of the later two plays 
appear to be those tatters from the robe of Philosophy to which Hrotsvit 
alludes in her “Epistle to learned patrons.”* 

In their externals, Hrotsvit’s “dramatic” texts in MS M have several 
characteristics that modern readers associate with plays written for per- 
formance. After a title (and a short summary) comes a cast of characters; 
within the play speakers are almost always identified by name (abbre- 
viated), usually as individuals but sometimes as groups (e.g., “princes,” 
“soldiers,” “Christians” in Gallicanus; “matrons” in Sapientia); and the first 
speeches of a scene often communicate its setting clearly, so that readers 
or hearers of a reading would not miss explicit information of this kind.‘ 
The first play, Gallicanus, is further distinguished by two manuscript fea- 
tures that suggest it might have been used for some kind of performance. 
At u points in M, a large rosette has been carefully drawn opposite a par- 
ticular speech that almost always represents the first appearance of that 
speaker in the scene. The rosettes span three to four lines vertically, with 
16 rays between concentric circles—and Walter Berschin asks if they are 
not to be taken as cues, showing that Gallicanus had been prepared for 
recitation by several speakers.® Similarly, on two pages of the manuscript 
text, Latin abbreviations for say[s] or replies have been inserted above the 
line after the naming of a speaker.’ 

The likelihood is nonetheless slight that Hrotsvit wrote “for the stage” or 
for any kind of declamatory impersonation, because there is no evidence 
that such existed in northern Europe during her lifetime (aside from the 
implication of her plays themselves). Liturgical drama had not yet devel- 
oped in Germany; whatever mime and role-playing may have taken place 
in popular contexts such as fairs and marketplaces would not be relevant 
to the cultivated Latin literary culture that she represents. It is also true 


4 Fila vel etiam floccos de panniculis a veste Philosophie, p. 135, lines 13-14. See Nagel, 
Hrotsvit, pp. 29, 33; also Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 9 and p. 21, n. 50. This theory is possible, 
but the evidence is less than conclusive. 

5 Cf. Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 66. See also Janet Snyder, “‘Bring me a soldier's garb and a good 
horse’: Embedded Stage Directions in the Dramas of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” in Brown 
et al., Contexts, pp. 235-50. In n. 1 (p. 248), Snyder gives bibliographic guidance to discus- 
sion of the question of the performance of Hrotsvit’s plays. 

6 Berschin, Opera, “Haec signa... fere semper iis locis ornant, ubi dramatis personae 
noviter prodeunt in scenam. Demonstrantne asterisci hi Gallicanum paratum esse, ut 
a variis personis recitaretur?” (p. xxxiii). All Latin citations to Hrotsvit’s works are from 
Berschin, Opera. 

7 See Berschin, Opera, p. xxxiii, n. 50. 
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that the cueing of speeches and speakers in Gallicanus does not occur 
elsewhere in the plays, and the final rosette occurs with roughly a quarter 
of the play yet to come, suggesting that the practice of cueing speakers 
was not within the written source for M. Perhaps this practice was intro- 
duced at the start of the copying of its source into M and then discontin- 
ued. Given the great familiarity in the Middle Ages with the dialogue as a 
pedagogical and literary form, Hrotsvit’s plays may have been understood 
by her contemporaries as an especially lively variety of dialogue.® 


Epitomes, titles, casts of characters 

Manuscript M begins each play with an epitome, which states its subject 
(e.g., “The conversion of Thais the prostitute ...”°) and gives further sum- 
mary statements. Each epitome is followed by a cast of characters. The 
openings of these epitomes have been construed as the titles of the works, 
as in the case of Strecker’s and Berschin’s editions where, for example, in 
the case of Gallicanus the editors indent and print the first four words of 
the epitomes in capital letters and let the others follow, after a space, in the 
usual combination of capital and small letters. It is not certain that this 
practice correctly guides the readers understanding, for the manuscript 
presents all the epitomes as single paragraphs in capital and small let- 
ters without distinguishing parts. The traditional titles for the plays (e.g., 
Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Abraham) derive from the first printed edition (1501), 
for which the German Humanist Conrad Celtis was responsible, and they 
betray more than a little male chauvinism by privileging, for example, Cal- 
imachus over Drusiana and Abraham over Mary in the third and fourth 
plays and by naming the second for a buffoon who appears in just five 
scenes. The manuscript headings “Argumentum in...” [Epitome of...] 
were inserted later and are omitted from critical editions, nor do they 
bear on the matter of titles. 

The first phrases of the epitomes are defensible as working titles, 
although these paragraphs were probably not written by Hrotsvit. One is 
forced to this conclusion by the errors they contain, contradictions of the 
content of the works they introduce. A glaring example is the epitome 
for Sapientia, in which the Roman emperor of the play is named Diocle- 
tian but is actually Hadrian. One wonders how that epitome could have 


8 For an introduction to the dialogue in the Middle Ages, see the entry “Dialog” in 
Lexikon des Mittelalters, 3 (Munich, 1986), cols 946-65, esp. the section “Lateinisches 
Mittelalter,” cols 951-55. 

9 “CONVERSIO THAIDIS MERETRICIS,” p. 218, lines 1-2. 
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come to be included in the manuscript when the list of characters that 
immediately follows names “Adrianus” and the first speech includes the 
apostrophe “o Emperor Hadrian.”!° 

The casts of characters themselves are quite defective. None lists all the 
speaking parts (that for Sapientia comes closest but omits the Christian 
matrons who play a crucial role at the end), and some of the omissions 
are grievous. In the epitome for Gallicanus, neither the Scythian enemy 
(“Hostes”) nor the converted pagan Terentianus, who eloquently closes the 
play, is named, but the list does name a non-speaking character, Attica; 
the main villain, Sisinnius, is omitted from the list for Agape, Chionia, 
and Hirena, as are minor characters; the Students of Pafnutius, the Lov- 
ers, the Abbess, Antonius and Paul are all omitted from the list for Thais, 
even though they play very significant roles. These lists of characters were 
drawn up so casually and inaccurately that it is very difficult to imagine 
that Hrotsvit had anything to do with them. Significantly, the 12th-century 
manuscript C sometimes offers textual readings preferable to those in M 
(from the 10th) and omits the epitomes altogether from the four plays 
it contains. It also includes Terentianus as a character in Gallicanus. In 
sum, readers would do well to take the texts of the plays as authentic 
but to be most cautious about incorporating the titles, epitomes, or lists 
of characters given by editors or translators into their understanding of 
Hrotsvit’s writing. 


Plots, Sources, Characters 
Gallicanus 


Plot 

Emperor Constantine is hard-pressed by the Scythians, who refuse to 
make peace on Roman terms. He calls upon his commander-in-chief, 
Gallicanus, to lead a campaign against them. Gallicanus agrees, but bar- 
gains for betrothal to Constantine’s daughter, Constantia, in return. The 
emperor grants permission for Gallicanus to propose marriage, but when 
he tells his daughter this, she adamantly rejects the idea because she, a 
Christian, has sworn to remain a virgin. She makes a plan, to which her 
father agrees: Gallicanus will be told that she accepts him, his daughters 


10 “o imperator Adriane,” p. 245, line 13. For further examples of errors, see Wailes, 
Spirituality, p. 21 and n. 12. 
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will be taken into the palace to be her companions, and her closest advi- 
sors, the Christians John and Paul, will go with him on the campaign. The 
outcome is in God’s hands. 

Constantia easily induces Artemia and Attica, daughters of Gallicanus, 
to share her life of Christian virginity, and directs John and Paul to instruct 
Gallicanus in the faith so that God may convert him. 

In the field, the huge Scythian force terrifies the Roman army, which 
(despite Gallicanus’ exhortations) is ready to surrender. John and Paul 
urge Gallicanus to declare his acceptance of Christianity; he does, and the 
enemy is suddenly weakened so that Rome triumphs. When he reports 
to Constantine, Gallicanus tells of a vision he had on the battlefield: he 
saw a young man of great stature bearing a cross, who ordered him to 
follow with drawn sword, and suddenly a host of unfamiliar soldiers 
also appeared beside him, so that the Scythian king prostrated himself 
in surrender; Gallicanus was then baptized and foreswore marriage with 
Constantia as his Christian duty. When invited by Constantine to live 
thenceforth as a member of their household, Gallicanus refuses on the 
grounds that such a familiar relationship with the young woman he loves 
more than life itself would be unwise—he will retire from Rome to a life 
of Christian service in Ostia. 

Julian the Apostate replaces Constantine as emperor. (There is little 
justification for the editorial convention of dividing the play into two 
parts. Such a division is based on the change of emperors and setting, 
a criterion derived from inappropriate Aristotelian concepts of dramatic 
unity, and on the second list of characters, which is inaccurate.) Julian 
begins to confiscate Christian property, but when his soldiers try to enter 
an asylum for the poor established by Gallicanus, they are immediately 
afflicted by leprosy or madness. Learning of Julian’s enmity, Gallicanus 
voluntarily goes into exile at Alexandria, where he is martyred. John and 
Paul refuse Julian’s command of service; Julian orders his soldier Teren- 
tianus to enforce their obeisance or else kill them. He martyrs them, but 
his only son is seized by a demon (as a crowd of Christians explains to 
Terentianus) as punishment for having aided his father in the slaying. At 
the tomb of John and Paul, Terentianus declares his Christian faith and 
his remorse, and accepts baptism; his son is healed, and he closes the play 
with a doxology. 


Source 

The story of Gallicanus was transmitted in the Middle Ages as an anony- 
mous legend centered on John and Paul (which raises a question about 
Hrotsvit’s claim to have followed sources written by particular, named 
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persons).! Other legendary material, such as the battlefield vision of Christ, 
is combined with the main account. Despite the historical frame provided 
by Helen, mother of Constantine the Great, his daughter Constantina (not 
Constantia, as Hrotsvit calls her), and Julian the Apostate, the hero Gal- 
licanus and the action of the play cannot be corroborated historically. To 
appreciate the particular shape and emphases that Hrotsvit gave to the 
traditions she knew, it is interesting to compare the separate prosaic and 
poetic stories told by the English scholar and churchman Aldhelm (d. 709) 
in his treatises on virginity. Homeyer thinks it is certain that Hrotsvit was 
familiar with Aldhelm and assumes that they had the same source for the 
Gallicanus story, but Aldhelm’s versions focus on Constantina and omit 
Julian the Apostate, the martyrdoms, and the conversion of Terentianus.!? 


Characters 

The traditional title is appropriate because the figure of the Roman 
general Gallicanus connects all parts of the plot, even the final episode 
about Terentianus, the persecutory agent of Julian the Apostate, similar 
to those who killed Gallicanus himself. The general is a complex figure. 
He has made such a splendid military career that he is allowed to speak 
directly and candidly with the emperor; he has practiced his pagan reli- 
gion dutifully; he enjoys a close relationship with his two daughters; and 
he is capable of falling deeply and passionately in love. When military 
disaster looms, he is open to the concept of religious conversion and to 
beseeching God for help. He is compassionate toward former enemies 
and pardons the defection of his officers, provided that they too accept 
Christianity. Obedient to his new faith, he surrenders hope of marrying 
Constantia, gives his property to the poor, and retires to a hermitic life. 
Hrotsvit leaves Gallicanus with his spirit turned to God, but with love for 
the young woman still in his heart. 

The women in the play represent the tradition of Christian virginity 
that does not flinch in the face of pressures or threats. Emperor Constan- 
tine states as much when he reveals their vows to Gallicanus.!? Constantia 
is sure of her chosen path and easily induces the same zeal in Attica and 
Artemia, but Constantia shows a shrewd political sense as well, for it is 


1 For guidance to the traditional accounts, see Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, pp. 238-39. 

12 See Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 267, n. 16; Aldhelm. The Prose Works, trans. Michael 
Lapidge and Michael Herren (Cambridge, 1979), p. 115; and Aldhelm. The Poetic Works, 
trans. Michael Lapidge and James L. Rosier (Cambridge, 1985), pp. 148-50. 

13 Gallicanus: Tantoque servande virginitatis flagrant amore - ut nec minis - nec blandi- 
mentis revocari possunt ab intentione, p. 153, lines 23-25. 
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she who devises the scheme of deception whereby Gallicanus agrees to 
lead Roman forces against the Scythians in the expectation that victory 
will bring him her hand, which it will not. God cooperates with her so that 
Gallicanus is converted and renounces his bridal quest. 

Terentianus is the other developed character, who executes John and 
Paul in obedience to Julian’s command and buries them secretly. Rather 
than afflict him directly, God sends a tormenting demon to possess his 
son (not named). Terentianus is so affected by his son’s suffering that he 
accepts Christ and prays for forgiveness at the martyrs’ tomb. With his son 
restored to health and having been baptized, Terentianus ends the play 
with ecstatic praise for God. 


Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 


Plot 

Emperor Diocletian offers brilliant court marriages to three Christian vir- 
gins if they will renounce their faith. After defying him individually, each 
is led away to prison to be examined by the Roman functionary Dulcitius. 
He, however, is overpowered by their physical beauty and has them trans- 
ferred to a pantry so that he may approach them secretly. However, God 
thwarts his lustful plans by clouding his understanding—he embraces 
pots and pans instead of the virgins, as they look on! Blackened by soot, 
he is mistaken for a demon by his soldiers, who beat him accordingly. His 
wife berates him and bewails his befuddlement. He angrily orders the girls 
to be stripped but falls asleep as his soldiers, without success, attempt to 
do this. 

The emperor replaces Dulcitius with Sisinnius, who calls in the two 
older sisters. When they remain adamant in their refusal to renounce 
their faith, he has them executed by burning. Their souls depart visibly 
but their bodies are unscathed by the flames. The youngest, Hirena, then 
defies Sisinnius just as stoutly, causing him to order her imprisonment in 
a brothel. The soldiers charged with this task take her instead to a moun- 
taintop, having met other “soldiers” who gave them new orders from their 
superior. Enraged, Sisinnius orders them to bring her down, but they can- 
not find a path. The text ends with final threats and defiance, after which, 
one assumes, Hirena is martyred by a soldier's arrow. 


Source 

Hrotsvit drew on well-known legends about three Christian virgins that 
originated in Greek but circulated in Western Europe in Latin redactions. 
As in the case of Gallicanus, no specific sources can be attributed. Homeyer 
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has made a number of comparisons between the play and these leg- 
ends that tend to demonstrate Hrotsvit’s independence and instincts for 
dramatization, but this story too was treated by Aldhelm in his works 
on virginity and he elaborated the humiliation of Dulcitius with details 
that Homeyer credits to Hrotsvit.!? In this case as in most, Hrotsvit’s work 
cannot be shown directly dependent on any single story or legend that 
has been preserved. 


Characters 

None of the characters in Agape, Chionia, and Hirena has the kind of 
human complexity we meet in Gallicanus. Diocletian, Dulcitius, and 
Sisinnius are all evil pagans; the Christian virgins, steadfast and coura- 
geous, never waver; minor characters are stock figures, with the possible 
exception of Dulcitius’ wife. She has only two speeches, but they com- 
bine affection for her husband with dismay at his follies and shame at his 
humiliation. She may also have an inkling of the truth that Christianity 
will prevail over paganism—such an intuition may lie behind her remark 
that the Christians have made him an object of derision.!® 


Drusiana and Calimachus 


Plot 
Calimachus confesses to his friends that he is in love with Drusiana, the 
wife of their ruler. They object that she is baptized; further, that follow- 
ing the teaching of John the Apostle, she no longer has marital relations 
with her husband, Andronicus, and would certainly not take a lover. He 
resolves to speak with her himself. Drusiana claims at first not to under- 
stand his declaration, and then rejects it, pointing out that she has refused 
marital relations for a long time.” He tells her he will not desist but will 
pursue her until he traps her. 

Drusiana, disturbed and fearful, calls upon God to grant her immediate 
death so that she will not be the cause of the young man’s ruin. Androni- 
cus finds her dead; after counsel with John, he places her corpse in a fine 


14 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, pp. 264-66. 

15 See Aldhelm, Prose Works, pp. 117-18. He vividly describes the mad lust of Dulcitius, 
his attempt “like a madman or lunatic to embrace blackened pots and cauldrons darker 
than soot, and to kiss the sooty frying pans,” p. 117, his beating by palace guards, and his 
rejection at home. Aldhelm’s account in Poetic Works, pp. 151-53, is essentially the same. 

16 Agape, Chionia, and Hirena: factus es in derisum christicolis, p. 170, line 7. 

17 Drusiana and Calimachus: per multum temporis, p. 181, line 3. 
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tomb and appoints his servant Fortunatus to safeguard it. Burning with 
desire, Calimachus bribes Fortunatus to give him access to Drusiana’s 
body, which remains as fresh as when it was alive. In the tomb the men 
are suddenly attacked by a horrible snake, and both die. 

On their way to Drusiana’s tomb, John and Andronicus encounter a 
celestial figure whom John addresses as Lord Jesus and who declares that 
He has come because of Drusiana and the boy—by their resuscitation He 
will be glorified. At the tomb they find the three bodies and wonder at the 
causes of this fearful sight. John reproves the snake, which retires, then 
prays that life be restored to Calimachus. Revived, Calimachus explains 
what happened, adding that after the snake killed Fortunatus, a celestial 
figure appeared in the tomb and declared that Calimachus should die in 
order to live.1® Calimachus repents and accepts Christianity. Drusiana is 
then revived through John’s agency. She calls for the revival of Fortunatus 
as well, which Calimachus vehemently opposes; John sides with her, and 
she calls upon God to revive Fortunatus. Granted life again, he is nonethe- 
less so filled with envy and rage that he finally chooses to die rather than 
to live among reconciled Christians. John ends the play by praising God. 


Source 

The tale of the revivification of Drusiana and Calimachus derives from 
an apocryphal Acts of John the apostle that was written in Greek but had 
been translated into Latin and began to circulate in the Roman Church 
in the 4th century.!? Despite rejection by Fathers of the Church and the 
Nicene Council, the story was popular and was transmitted in differing 
versions. This variation in written versions may help to explain certain 
problems in the account, for example, the omission of localizing infor- 
mation—we read that Andronicus is princeps (p. 178, line 22) but do not 
know of what polity—and Andronicus’ remarkable insight into events in 
the tomb before the death of Calimachus. If the story known to Hrotsvit 
was like the circumstantial account in the spurious Acts of John, then in 
her creative process she edited and revised tradition very actively. 


Characters 
Calimachus represents the character of the hot-blooded young lover 
familiar from Terentian comedy. His pursuit of Drusiana, even into the 


18 Drusiana and Calimachus: “Calimache morere ut vivas,” p. 188, lines 1-2. 
19 This summary follows Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, pp. 278-80. 
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tomb with necrophilic intentions, is, however, an extreme expression of 
desire and must have been intelligible in Hrotsvit’s circle only as a work of 
the devil. His soul is nonetheless open to divine grace, so that his spiritual 
death can be followed by complete spiritual rebirth in Christ. Far more 
complex is Drusiana. Presumably still youthful, she forswears the marital 
bed in accord with an ideology of extreme chastity that was formed in 
the early Church,”° yet suffers agonies of doubt when confronted by a 
powerful, direct erotic force. She seems to have no confidence in herself, 
in her husband, or in God’s protection. Once returned to life, however, she 
is completely clear of mind and unshakeable in spirit, correcting Calima- 
chus when he rejects the idea of saving Fortunatus. John calls upon her 
to speak the words of revivification over Fortunatus instead of doing this 
himself, saying that she has received God’s grace for the action.?! 

Two of the minor characters are so sharply drawn that they remain in 
one’s memory. Andronicus, the head of the community, loves and cher- 
ishes his wife and is deeply affected by her death. He seeks and accepts the 
guidance of John, and remains an important interlocutor and interpreter 
of events until the very end of the play—the concluding 15 speeches are 
a dialogue in which he and John discuss the meaning of the fate of Fortu- 
natus. This unhappy sufferer (“infelix” is the judgment finally pronounced 
on him by Andronicus p. 194, line 4) is corrupt and vicious as a living man, 
but even more evil when reborn. Raised from death he proves the exact 
opposite of Calimachus, for his soul seethes with pride, malice, and envy, 
as though the snake had filled him with its venom when it killed him. He 
provides the awful spectacle of a sinner so corrupted that he rejects grace 
freely offered. 


Mary and Abraham 


Plot 

The play begins with Abraham explaining to his fellow-hermit Effrem his 
concern for Mary, a seven-year-old girl who has become his ward. Fearful 
that she will be corrupted, he has resolved to immure her in a cell adja- 
cent to his dwelling and so ensure her virginity and thus her salvation. 


20 See Dyan Elliott, Spiritual Marriage: Sexual Abstinence in Medieval Wedlock (Princeton, 
1993); and Gary Macy’s “Hrotsvit’s Theology of Virginity and Continence,” in this volume. 

21 Drusiana and Calimachus: ad hoc implendum a deo accepit gratiam, p. 191, lines 
18-19. 
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The two men approach the girl and gain her consent to this plan, which 
is then carried out. 

Twenty years later Abraham speaks with Effrem of his great sorrow— 
Mary has fled her cell, seduced by a man in the guise of a monk who 
visited her frequently. Abraham recounts her bitter tears and lamenta- 
tion when she realized her sin, and says that, in her despair, she returned 
to the world and its falsity. He tells of premonitory dreams he failed to 
grasp and that two days passed with no sound from her cell before he 
thought to investigate. He has dispatched a friend to try to discover her 
whereabouts; once this is known he will seek her out and try to restore 
her to life in God. 

The friend returns with news that Mary is a prostitute in a tavern, and 
much sought after by men. Horrified, Abraham nonetheless prepares to 
visit her disguised as a lover, dressing himself accordingly, riding a fine 
horse, and with money in his pocket. He rides to the tavern where Mary 
works, and he pays for her company in a private room. When she realizes 
who he is, she is overcome by remorse, but he consoles and encourages 
her, then leads her away. He directs her to return to the solitary enclo- 
sure of her earlier years, but this time in penance for sin. She accepts his 
direction, and her rigorous, penitential life inspires others. The two old 
hermits close the play, as it began, in dialogue, but now they are certain 
of Mary’s salvation. 


Source 

The legend of Abraham, a noted hermit of the 4th century, is transmitted 
in a Greek and Syriac version from the 6th century, and in a Latin transla- 
tion of the same age, of which a manuscript copy was held by a French 
monastery in the 7th century. The story of Mary’s conversion circulated 
independently. The rich tradition of these stories which Hrotsvit knew in 
Latin versions provided her with lively narratives of fascinating events, 
enriched by familiar hagiographic elements such as prophetic dreams, 
and the central religious teaching—that the mercy and forgiveness of God 
is available to even the most flagrant sinner, assuming heartfelt contri- 
tion and penance—is constant from the earliest accounts onward. For all 
these close links between Hrotsvit’s play and antecedent literature, close 
study has shown that the play is an original work expressing particular 
points of view.?? 


22 See Homeyer’s discussion of the origins and tradition of the stories and of Hrotsvit’s 
procedure in adapting them in Hrotsvithae, pp. 298-301. 
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Characters 

Abraham and Effrem, members of a community of hermits, are taxed by 
the problems associated with the child Mary, for nothing in their experi- 
ence or calling has prepared them to raise a young girl. When Abraham 
explains the situation and puts forward his plan, Effrem seems uncertain 
and hesitant—his terse speeches, contrasting with Abraham’s volubil- 
ity, are sometimes ambiguous, as when (learning that Mary is just seven 
years old) he remarks “Immatura pupilla” (p. 196, line 16), which means 
“a young pupil” but suggests Mary’s maturity to come with puberty and 
states, through the noun’s gender, the fact that she is female. 

In deciding to immure her and in obtaining her consent, they act with 
good intentions, but there is some doubt that Abraham then nurtures 
the enclosed child, adolescent, and adult through the next 20 years as 
he should. Her seducer found sufficient access to work his will, and it 
took two days of silence for Abraham to suspect that something might be 
amiss. Mary, entirely innocent until she has been seduced, plunges into 
despair because she has based her existence and self-esteem on the denial 
of her sexuality, as Abraham wished. Once she has had intercourse, she 
thinks herself absolutely contemptible and surely condemned by God. 

In this play, Abraham and Effrem represent one set of ideas about the 
nature and Christian nurture of a female child—her natural propensity 
to the evil of sexual activity must be restrained in the most radical way to 
assure her innocence. A different set of ideas are implicit in the flow of 
events and in the fact that the great danger to Mary is not her sexuality 
but her despair. She has never learned that a sinner, no matter how egre- 
gious, may and must cast herself in heartfelt penitence on the mercy of 
God in the hope of forgiveness. 


Thais 


Plot 

In response to a question from his students, the old hermit philosopher 
Pafnutius reports that he is deeply disturbed by an injury done to the Cre- 
ator. To make them understand how this is possible, Pafnutius explains 
aspects of the macrocosm and microcosm, their elements and order, 
and especially the three kinds of music that exist in the universe. These 
explanations are lengthy and difficult for the students to follow. Pafnutius 
finally explains that the immediate cause of his consternation is a notori- 
ous harlot named Thais, who disrupts society by driving men mad with 
lust so that they squander their families’ wealth and even shed each others’ 
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blood, like animals. He resolves to visit her disguised as a would-be lover 
and so attempt to reform her. 

After talking with a crowd of young men in front of her house, Pafnutius 
enters and presents himself to Thais. When he asks her to take him to a 
completely private chamber, she says there is one known only to her and 
to God.?? Startled by her reference to the deity, and shocked by the appar- 
ent detachment with which she explains that God punishes sin, Pafnutius 
reproves her for sinning despite her correct theological understanding, In 
the face of his vehemence she collapses in fear and self-loathing, certain 
that such a foul sinner as herself can never gain divine forgiveness. When 
he holds out hope of reconciliation to God, she commits herself to his 
guidance, vowing to burn the treasure she has sinfully amassed. 

In the street, Thais summons all the passionate young men to watch 
her burn the wealth she has gained from them. They are appalled and 
remonstrate with her, but she stokes the fire and then scornfully leaves 
them. With Pafnutius she sets out for the place where she will do penance. 

Pafnutius names the location of a convent of consecrated virgins 
(“cenobium in quo sacrarum virginum - nobile commoratur collegium,” 
p. 234, lines 3-4) when he says to the abbess that Thais should be immured 
in a small cell within this community, as an appropriately severe setting 
for penance for her drastic life of sin. The abbess concurs, and the cell 
is built. Thais is desperately aware of the hardships that lie ahead but 
accepts them and enters it. Pafnutius, preparing to return to his students, 
entrusts her future care to the abbess, who vows to watch over her like a 
mother (“eam materno affectu fovebo,” p. 238, lines 18-19). 

Three years later Pafnutius visits Antonius, a hermit and friend, and 
asks him and his students to join Pafnutius in praying for knowledge of 
Thais’s condition and possible forgiveness. Antonius agrees; a short while 
later one of his followers reports a vision of a beautiful bed in heaven, 
attended by four virgins, prepared for the blessedness of Thais. Pafnu- 
tius then goes to Thais, who tells him of her penitential suffering, and he 
assures her that God has accepted her penance and that she is reconciled. 
Upon her death he closes the play with prayers for her salvation. 


Source 


As in the case of Mary and Abraham, the story behind this play came 
from the East, written in Greek and Syriac and translated into Latin by 


23 Thais: nulli preter me nisi deo sit cognitum, p. 229, line 8. 
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the 6th century. There seems to have been a hermit named Pafnutius who 
was venerated for his holiness as early as the 5th century, but there is no 
evidence that his conversion of a notorious harlot is historical. Such a 
conversion was a popular theme for legends, departing from the biblical 
figure of Maria Magdalena, who was seen in the Middle Ages as a repen- 
tant prostitute. Hrotsvit’s masterly relationship to her sources is vividly 
demonstrated by her integration of Boethian material into the action of 
the first part of the play.”* 


Characters 

Like Abraham, Pafnutius is a hermit, but unlike Abraham, he is an intel- 
lectual and a metaphysician. The spiritual teaching he offers is braced 
with insights into the nature of the cosmos. He understands that the fiery 
sexual passions that Thais ignites are a disharmony in God’s creation that 
must be corrected, not simply a moral outrage that must be expunged. 

Thais is a veritable goddess of sexuality, attracting men like moths to 
a flame. We know nothing at all of her background or how she came into 
the role she plays. She ruins individuals and undermines families with no 
apparent interest in these consequences of her harlotry, but once Pafnu- 
tius appeals to her conscience, she is transformed on the spot. Both these 
characters leave the impression that Hrotsvit valued them as embodi- 
ments of ideas, not as complex human beings. 

The minor characters, although they are not individuated in personal 
terms, contribute to the rounding of the arguments in the play. The stu- 
dents who follow Pafnutius elicit from him ideas on the cosmos and the 
kinds of music filling it that scholars have connected to Boethius, and the 
vision of heavenly bliss that communicates the divine forgiveness of Thais 
is experienced not by Pafnutius, nor by Antonius, his brother in the faith, 
but by Paul, one of Antonius’ disciples. Hrotsvit evidently valued this two- 
step removal of the vision from the man whose actions made it possible, 
perhaps because this creates a network of pious Christians engaged in 
the fate of the former harlot. Because Paul is a young man, like those who 
were enthralled by lust for Thais, the new relationship is an oblique but 
telling comment on God’s mercy. While the abbess accepts direction from 
Pafnutius, she expresses compassion for Thais’ suffering in a series of brief 


24 See Homeyer, Hrotsvithae (pp. 324-25), on the literary tradition of Pafnutius and 
Thais, and on the ideas adapted by Hrotsvit from Boethius’ writings. She concludes that 
Hrotsvit integrated the two dissimilar traditions very effectively. 
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responses and one longer response to Pafnutius (“Miserabile; Semet ipsam 
perdidit; Mutationis auctori grates; Hoc potissimum prodest,” p. 235, 13, 15, 
19, 25; “Vereor quod delicate teneritudo mentis egre paciatur difficultatem 
tanti laboris,” p. 236, lines 3-4); these support her assurance that she will 
provide the sinful woman with maternal care. 


Sapientia 


Plot 

The Roman matron Sapientia, identified as a “foreign woman,” has arrived 
in Rome with her three Christian daughters. Their missionary presence is 
immediately perceived as a threat to the pagan Roman Empire, in part 
because the example and influence of Sapientia have brought about the 
conversion of other Roman women, who as a result decline to continue 
conjugal relations with their husbands. Emperor Hadrian summons the 
four women to an interrogation. 

Serene in their expectation of martyrdom, they are not moved by his 
promises or threats. He decides to focus his efforts on the children, think- 
ing that they will be easier to influence, but he is mistaken. Not only do 
they prove steadfast in their faith and their opposition to marriage; they 
are also shown to be far more intelligent and better educated than Had- 
rian himself. They are delighted when their mother leads him into a dis- 
cussion of mathematics that utterly befuddles him. Hadrian falls back on 
his imperial authority and demands that they pay homage to the gods, 
and when they refuse, he promises torture. 

After three days they are interrogated again, remain constant, and are 
turned over to the emperor’s cruel henchman, Antiochus. Fides, the eldest 
daughter, is gruesomely mutilated, then beheaded (without feeling pain); 
her mother embraces the severed head. Extended tortures and ultimate 
beheading follow for Spes and Karitas, but the Christian women remain 
calm and joyful throughout. 

Sapientia appears together with the bodies of her daughters and with 
a group of Roman matrons converted to Christianity at a place outside 
Rome to bury the corpses. Although she dismisses them with thanks, the 
women vow to remain in order to give her a proper Christian burial when 
they learn that she hopes and expects to die there at the graves of her chil- 
dren. After Sapientia prays at length, a creed and doxology and personal 
testament all together, the Christian women close the play with three 
words, “Suscipe domine - Amen” [Take her up, o Lord. Amen]. 
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Source 

No claims for the historicity of this story have been made, but it was very 
popular, and the figures of the martyrs became a cult of their own in the 
earlier Middle Ages. Their names suggest allegory—Wisdom the mother; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity the daughters. It was natural to identify Sapi- 
entia with St Sophia, whose relics were brought to a new monastery in 
Alsace in the 8th century. The literary tradition involves narratives in sev- 
eral languages of the Levant; the Latin text, on which Hrotsvit’s knowl- 
edge ultimately rests, was written in the 8th century. 

As in Thais, Hrotsvit has integrated dialogue derived from Boethius into 
the dramatic flow. The math lesson, as it is sometimes called, is a highly 
effective device for distinguishing pagan from Christian and expresses 
the playwright’s deep respect for the educated mind. Although criticized 
in earlier scholarship as immaterial to the play’s action, it cannot be 
extracted from the drama with any more ease or justification than could 
Sapientia’s long prayer at the end. This completely original and imposing 
poetic achievement is a personal credo as well as a deliberate monument 
set at the end of Book Two.?? 


Characters 

This play closely recalls the stories of martyrdom told by Prudentius in Per- 
istephanon (see the discussion of Hrotsvit’s sacred stories, above). Hrotsvit 
does not attempt to characterize or individuate the speakers, except to 
endow the heroines with superior mathematical intelligence (not derived 
from her source). Hadrian and his lackeys are coarse and cruel; Sapientia 
is calm and certain; her daughters are mirthful and triumphant. The play 
aligns pagan men against Christian women, with the former gaining a vic- 
tory of the body but the latter the triumph of the soul. 

The Christians surpass their enemies not only in strength of spirit but 
also in intellect. The discussion of numbers and their characteristics that 
bewilders Hadrian suggests the higher culture of formal education that 
Hrotsvit knew and esteemed at Gandersheim and that she valued as a 
fruit of the religious life. 


25 See Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, for discussion of the play’s sources and characteristics and 
of Hrotsvit’s personal relationship to these, pp. 350-56. 
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The following notes on the plays attempt no more than to sketch some 
of the central interpretive matters called forth by Hrotsvit’s imaginative 
explorations of faith, love, politics, and history.?® 


Gallicanus 


As the play begins, political exigency conflicts with religious calling. The 
Christian emperor Constantine—the first of the emperors in these plays 
that remind us of Hrotsvit’s life in the context of imperial Saxony?’—must 
have the services of a pagan general to save his empire, but the general 
demands marriage with the imperial daughter, who has vowed a life of 
virginity. This problem juxtaposes two good things—the integrity and 
future of the new Christian political domain, and the sacred vows of a 
female Christian. Quite often Hrotsvit’s works associate Christian causes 
with women and set these against pagan or worldly interests represented 
by men. 

Were it not for the intelligence and shrewdness of the heroine, the men 
might have remained at loggerheads or Constantine might have preferred 
what he saw as the greater good, the preservation of empire at the expense 
of individual conscience. Constantia’s scheme, which entails (against the 
commandment) mendacity, arranges persons as well as possible for the 
triumph of both causes but entrusts outcomes to God. Despite the visions 
accorded him that bring victory in battle—and his consequent decision 
to abandon his career, social position, and personal wealth in order to 
live out his life in Christian retirement—Gallicanus continues to love 
Constantia. He realizes that he must remove himself from her presence 
because of the strength of his love. Does this imply that Hrotsvit believed 
that ardent human love could still exist in a soul turned to God? 

Where this play’s first example of love between parent and child, Con- 
stantine and Constantia, was enmeshed in imperial politics, the second, 


26 Hrotsvit’s last two works are long poems of historical content, combining themes 
from Saxony’s political and religious past. 

27 Cf. Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 45: “Es ist also die grosse Zeit des sächsischen Stammes, in der 
Hrotsvit aufwuchs. Ihr Wirken fiel insgesamt in die Regierungszeit Ottos I... Die poli- 
tischen und kulturellen Voraussetzungen ihrer Kunst sind die Taten dieses grossen Kai- 
sers” [Thus Hrotsvit grew up in the great epoch of the Saxons. Her activity fell entirely 
within the reign of Otto I... The deeds of this great emperor are the political and cultural 
premises of her art]. 
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between Terentianus and his unnamed son, is only weakly linked. This 
Roman soldier slays Christians as commanded by Emperor Julian with- 
out pangs of conscience, but when his own son is afflicted by God as a 
result of these actions, he is quick to embrace the faith and throw himself 
on divine mercy. His conversion, although swift, should not be thought 
opportunistic or superficial. Hrotsvit shows God working for the salvation 
of sinners through their basic humanity, in this case the love of father 
for son. 

The play ends with a characteristic blending of evil and good: the 
Roman Empire has passed into the hands of a hideous apostate, but the 
movement of history will doom him and return rule to Christians. Gal- 
licanus, John, and Paul are martyred gloriously, and God’s saving hand is 
extended to Terentianus and his son. 


Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 


Diocletian opens the second imperial play with a short speech that brings 
the problems it will address into sharp focus. He offers the three girls bril- 
liant marriages to palace dignitaries, and what Roman women would not 
leap at such matches? He bases his offer on the quality of their family and 
on their personal beauty. It may not be coincidence that these are quali- 
ties often mentioned in medieval hagiographic writing when a nobleman 
considers a bride. The only thing required of them to gain this coveted 
position is denial of Christ and sacrifice to pagan deities. 

The girls will not compromise their faith, even when threatened with 
coercion and torment. The comic interlude with the lackey Dulcitius 
supplements the main line of argument by showing in a specific context 
how God protects the helpless; perhaps Hrotsvit is also saying something 
about the damage that uncontrolled sexual desire can work on affected 
individuals, apart from their objects, because Dulcitius loses all dignity 
as his foolishness becomes known. He is beaten in public, falls asleep on 
his official seat, and cannot be roused. His lust is like that of Thais’s lov- 
ers, who squander their wealth and fight each other furiously. It is self- 
destructive and pointless. 

The killing of the first two girls proceeds with a mixture of corporal sav- 
agery from the Roman men and spiritual levity from the Christian women. 
Suffering and death are illusory; pain is not real; the girls’ path to heaven 
is like a stroll through a carnival’s house of horrors. Hrotsvit ends this play 
on a ringing note of spiritual triumph, for Hirena stands on a hilltop and 
delivers a valediction that predicts the eternal agony of her persecutor 
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and her own eternal blessedness. Her death is not told, although it is of 
course to be inferred. The social repercussions for the lackey Sisinnius of 
his failed interrogation are also pointed out by Hirena, and he actually 
agrees that he is shamed by the event, so that the political and social folly 
of opposing God is underlined along with its futility.?® 


Drusiana and Calimachus 


Among the dramas, this is Hrotsvit’s most subtle exploration of human 
relationships. It lacks the overt engagement with political life and histori- 
cal process of the preceding plays, except for the heroine’s anxiety that 
discord in the community ruled by her husband will result if she makes 
a public complaint about her harassment by Calimachus.?9 It is hard to 
evaluate this concern because Drusiana is deeply disturbed when she 
voices it. Hrotsvit was interested in the custom of chaste marriage, which 
had a deep Christian history but of which there is virtually no historical 
evidence for Germany in Hrotsvit’s time, and used it in this play and later 
in Sapientia. Here it contrasts sharply with the overwhelming erotic drive 
of Calimachus. 

Drusiana hopes that by dying she will escape the difficult situation 
created by Calimachus’ love, but worse things in fact result. The young 
man’s impulse to commit necrophilia, the corruption of Fortunatus, and 
the divinely inflicted death of both—not to mention the grief of her hus- 
band, Andronicus—all follow her demise. So central and problematic is 
her death that one must ask why she dies. Her train of thought expressed 
in a monologue is none too clear. If one takes her last sentiment to be the 
nub, then she begs God for death so that Calimachus will not be ruined by 
his passion for her.?° What kind of ruin does she have in mind, and how 
incurred? Altruism is good, but in this case it is perhaps not adequate to 
explain a death wish. In her deep agitation and failure to take the most 
elementary steps expected of a Christian in such a crisis, such as casting 
herself on divine mercy as Constantia did in her time of need, Drusiana 
opens herself to suspicion that she is protesting far too much. Despite 


28 Agape, Chionia, and Hirena: Infelix erubesce Sisinni - erubesce; Quicquid dedecoris 
accedit, p. 176, lines 9, 12. 

29 Drusiana and Calimachus: Quid mihi quid agendum sit ignoro - Si prodidero civilis 
per me fiet discordia, p. 181, lines 1-12. 

30 Drusiana and Calimachus: Tube me in te Christe - ocius mori - ne fiam in ruinam 
delicato iuveni, p. 181, lines 14-15. 
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(because of?) her estrangement from the marital bed, there are signs of 
response in her to the passionate would-be lover. If she sensed these, the 
realization may have been impossible to bear. 

She is raised from the dead and then helps to raise Fortunatus, and 
these rebirths are no less astonishing than the course of events that made 
them necessary. Actually there is no necessity—the resuscitatio of the 
principal figures is God’s grace freely given. One teaching of this play is 
the fact that no human calculus suffices to predict or explain God’s offer 
of grace to sinners. The strange fate of Fortunatus is the flip-side of this 
truth, for he has the same opportunity for regenerated life that Drusiana 
and Calimachus eagerly embrace, but with perverse rationality he chooses 
damnation. When John closes the play by rejoicing over the conversion 
of Calimachus (termed not a conversio but a mutatio, p. 194, line 7) and 
the two resuscitations, we envision for Calimachus such a life of Christian 
rigor as Gallicanus lived, and for Drusiana a return to untroubled, chaste 
marriage with Andronicus—if indeed that was what she enjoyed before 
the play started. 


Mary and Abraham 


The premises of this play must have seemed very strange to Hrotsvit and 
the other religious women of 10th-century Saxony. Imagine an orphaned 
female child, age seven, being put in the care of a male hermit old enough 
to be her father or even grandfather!?! The proper place for such a little 
girl was the convent, where children of this age were commonly accepted 
for Christian nurture. Everyone in Hrotsvit’s society knew this. The entire 
play unfolds as if there existed no communities of religious women at 
all—indeed, no religious women. Mary is the only representative of her sex 
in the play, her life shaped and re-shaped by men: some well-intentioned 
Christians, one a devilish wolf in Christian clothing, others crude world- 
lings eager to prostitute her or to buy her body for their pleasure. 

When she should have been enclosed within the walls of a convent 
for her safety and religious instruction, Mary was instead enclosed within 
the walls of a tiny cell to be entirely cut off from the world and from all 


31 Abraham explains his anomalous responsibility by saying that he merely acceded to 
the request of those closest to the child: rogatu propinquorum nutriendam eam suscepi, 
p- 196, lines 19-20. This just puts the question differently: why did those people make such 
a request, and why did Abraham agree? 
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people other than one man, Abraham, whose plan for her spiritual growth 
was simply that she learn the Psalter and other scriptures by heart, from 
his oral instruction.?? What would the canonesses of Gandersheim have 
thought of such a plan for a girl’s growth and education? 

Mary’s early life is formed by Abraham with the passive involvement of 
Effrem, who never seems entirely at ease with the plan and to whom Mary 
appeals touchingly at the last moment—calling upon him to intervene or 
mediate. Her last words before she begins 20 years of immurement (“Tuo 
pater Effrem interventui me committo,” p. 199, line 13) suggest that she is 
terrified at the prospect. 

When the play’s action resumes, the catastrophe has taken place, Mary 
has fled, and Abraham is left to wonder how and why things went so 
wrong. This dialogue with Effrem (who is a far more important character 
in Hrotsvit’s play than he was in her sources) focuses on deficiencies of 
Abraham’s custody, notably his failure to grasp the import of premoni- 
tory dreams. So plain is the symbolism of these dreams sent by God that 
Effrem remarks “Evidens visio” when he is told of the first one (p. 202, 
line 4)—about a dragon who seized and devoured a little white dove. 
Effrem must have been amazed when Abraham said he thought this sig- 
nified some threat to the Church Militant. 

At this point in the play, the two principal figures are both weighed 
down by grave failure. Mary’s is the more obvious, but Abraham’s is the 
more fundamental to the story. He resolves to seek her out and return 
her to the path of virtue, thereby ushering in the part of the story that 
is most entertaining and was best known: Homeyer notes that the tale 
of “The Conversion of Mary” was separately transmitted in the Middle 
Ages,?? and the epitome supplied in M for this play begins with Mary 
having lived 20 years as a solitary, without a word given to the play’s very 
important preceding action discussed above. This suggests that whoever 
wrote the epitome knew the story from the point of Mary’s fall, as trans- 
mitted autonomously, but had not read Hrotsvit’s presentation of her 
earlier life. 

Mary is able to take the crucial step and throw herself on God’s mercy; 
she realizes that God does not wish the death of sinners but, rather, desires 
that they repent and live. Memorizing pages of Scripture from Abraham’s 


32 Mary and Abraham: psalterium - ceterasque divine legis paginas illam crebrius visi- 
tando instruam, p. 199, 10-11. 
33 Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, p. 298. 
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reading had never taught her this absolutely fundamental Christian truth. 
She accepts immurement a second time, now with full understanding 
and in full agreement that it is an appropriate penitential step. Thus she 
will achieve her own salvation through the works of penance narrated by 
Abraham at the end. By seeking her out and helping her overcome her 
despair, he compensates for his failures of tutelage. 


Thais 


The similarity of their subjects urges readers to make comparisons 
between this play and the preceding one, and some earlier critics thought 
that Hrotsvit was guilty of a weak repetition of theme. There is no prior 
relationship between the hermit-philosopher Pafnutius and the harlot 
Thais before he grows concerned by her disruption of cosmic harmo- 
nies and sets out to convert her. His long metaphysical discussion with 
his followers has been criticized as extraneous and inappropriate, and it 
certainly retards the action, but it sets the otherwise commonplace tale 
of a repentant prostitute into a larger frame of ideas and was probably 
very pleasing to the educated persons within and outside Gandersheim 
to whom Hrotsvit’s plays were circulated. 

The society of hermits in Thais is distinct from other social groups; 
both the city with its lusty youths and the convent presided over by the 
abbatissa. Pafnutius is the person who moves between these groupings, 
which represent in approximate terms the intellectual, the corporeal, and 
the spiritual. There is no danger in belonging to either the first or the 
third group, because they are so closely related—Pafnutius is, after all, 
a Christian monk as well as an intellectual, and the abbess is ready to 
accept his spiritual direction. Danger lies in the corporeal society of men, 
more simply called sexual profligates. When Pafnutius ventures forth to 
redeem Thais, we see the power of the spirit attacking the weakness of the 
flesh. There is nonetheless an interesting uncertainty in Thais as prosti- 
tute because one cannot say how she, a believer in God, entered this life 
or why she has persisted in it far beyond the point of acquiring wealth. 
Psychological speculation is almost certainly pointless. Hrotsvit deliber- 
ately gives no hints, seeming to prefer her character as an abstraction of 
sexual vice with huge, flaming proportions. Perhaps she was influenced by 
the portrait of Lust the Sodomite drawn by Prudentius in Psychomachia, 
whose attribute and weapon is the flaming torch: “On her [the maiden 
Chastity] falls Lust the Sodomite, girt with the firebrands of her country, 
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and thrusts into her face a torch of pinewood blazing murkily with pitch 
and burning sulphur.”4 

As extreme as her sexual sin has been, so extreme is the penance she 
must perform—immured in exactly such a cell as Mary inhabited from 
age 7 to 27. She, unlike Mary, will have a strong, Christian woman ever 
at hand to offer her maternal care. The final vision of heavenly repose 
prepared for Thais and watched over by celestial virgins (!) shows how 
fully God will forgive and reward with eternal bliss even the most notori- 
ous sinner in the flesh. The penance of Thais lasted somewhat more than 
three years. These circumstances imply that Hrotsvit did not regard sexual 
sin as especially difficult to eradicate. 


Sapientia 


In the last of her plays, in order of manuscript presentation, Hrotsvit 
returns to the historical framing of the first two, with the place of Chris- 
tianity and Christians in the Roman Empire under discussion. She was 
happy to cultivate the same metaphorical vineyard where Prudentius had 
worked—the Christian persecutions under pagan emperors, with the glo- 
rious courage and constancy of the martyrs on display no less than God’s 
vigilant care. Once again the sides are male and female (no male supports 
Christianity, no woman opposes it). 

Sapientia herself is an enigmatic figure. Nothing is known of her back- 
ground except that (by her own account) she comes from a family of great 
distinction, counting eminent princes among her forebears.?° No husband 
or father of her three daughters is mentioned. This comports well with the 
allegorical character of these women, Wisdom having given rise to Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, but it is also an effective way to keep the ideological 
nature of the drama clear, as godless power confronts powerless truth. 

The play opens with Antiochus persuading the emperor that the arrival 
of Sapientia and her children in Rome constitutes a grave political danger 
because of their Christianity, a threat to peace itself, for nothing more 


34 “virgo Pudicitia.../ quam patrias succincta faces Sodomita Libido / adgreditur 
piceamque ardenti sulpure pinum / ingerit in faciem,” Prudentius, ed. and trans. HJ. 
Thomson, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), 1:282-83. 

35 Sapientia: clara ex stirpe me originem non nego trahere... Nam eminentiores Italiae 
principes - fuere mei parentes, pp. 248, lines 29-30; 249, lines 2-3. 
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greatly disrupts civil concord than the subversion of the state’s religion.3® 
Hadrian agrees. This, from Hrotsvit’s point of view, is a topsy-turvy world 
in which the main defense and security of the state, its trust in God and 
constant effort to fulfill God’s will, becomes a threat, and the principal evil 
of human society, godlessness, is elevated to an ideal. The clash between 
Sapientia and Hadrian quickly becomes a demonstration of intelligence 
and learning when he asks about the ages of her children, and she replies 
with a numerological excursus. Hadrian, bewildered, can only resort to 
physical tortures of the three girls, which have no effect but to make them 
rejoice the more in God’s mercy and power. 

The protracted scenes of torture are not to the taste of modern readers, 
but they are a kind of homage to Prudentius and to the heroic age of Chris- 
tian martyrdom. They make vivid the ability of male despots to ravage 
female bodies but their helplessness to impair, much less control, female 
spirits. The trained minds and nourished souls of the three girls exist on a 
higher plane than the bloody coercions of paganism. For all that, there is 
emotional substance in the relations of mother and daughters as the inter- 
rogations, tortures, and executions proceed. Faith asks for a parting kiss 
from Sapientia and from her sisters; Sapientia picks up Faith’s head after 
she has been killed and kisses her lips. The pathos reminds us that these 
are not abstractions but people who live and die for their beliefs. 

The final scene is inaccurately summarized in the play’s epitome, which 
states that Sapientia brought together her daughters’ remains, embalmed 
them, and buried them at the fifth milestone from Rome, then, 40 days 
later, died there after praying. In the play no mention is made of the col- 
lecting of the remains; the embalming is to be done by the assembled 
Christian women (whose very important presence the epitome does not 
mention); the milestone is the third, not the fifth; and there is no interval 
of 40 days before Sapientia dies. As in the case of Mary and Abraham, the 
epitome seems to have been written by someone who knew the traditional 
story but did not know Hrotsvit’s play. Hrotsvit wrote the final scene to 
demonstrate the mutual solidarity of Christian women and to show the 
strengthening religious community in that city destined to become the 
center of the faith. Her last play takes place in Rome, as did the majority 
of the martyrdoms celebrated by Prudentius in Peristephanon. With it she 
closed a cycle introduced by her as a Christian rebuttal of Terence, but 


36 Sapientia: Et quod maius potest rumpere civilis concordiam pacis - quam dissonantia 
observationis? p. 246, lines 17-18. 
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that rationale is appropriate at best to only the two plays about repentant 
harlots, and perhaps to the character Calimachus, while the other four are 
marked by close grappling with spiritual and political matters that are not 
anticipated or paralleled by the Roman writer. 


Conclusion 


Hrotsvit’s plays move ineluctably toward a demonstration of God’s gran- 
deur and grace, so that the spiritual certainties of their heroic characters 
are validated by final Christian triumphs. Reduced to a framework of 
dogma, the plays show that the world is a battleground of good and evil, 
on which the hideous weapons of the devil work to subvert and destroy. 
Even if the devil gains apparent victories and slays legions of Christians, 
God’s power nonetheless prevails because death has no sting and is swal- 
lowed up in victory for the followers of Jesus Christ. 

The dogmatic structure is not, however, an adequate expression of the 
probing, questioning progress of the plays through their episodes, or of 
Hrotsvit’s examination of human history and rule in the light of religious 
truth. As one sees from many details of her prefaces and addresses to dis- 
tinguished persons in her society, she was not withdrawn and sheltered 
in Gandersheim from knowledge of the political and historical world out- 
side. Because she felt herself to be first a religious woman, a sanctimo- 
nialis, but also Saxon and connected to the rulers of the land, her plays 
repeatedly present ways in which Christian truth is supported or opposed 
by political power. 

The third large area of Hrotsvit’s concern is love. Is there any aspect of 
love that she does not question in these plays? Sexual energy and raw lust 
are there, but also loving friendship, the love of spouses, unreciprocated 
love that torments the lover, the love between parent and child, between 
teacher and pupil, the love of Christians for one another, the great love 
of the Creator for the creation, and, finally and incompletely, the love of 
creatures for their Creator. 


THE NECESSITY OF HROTSVIT: EVANGELIZING THEATRE! 


Michael A. Zampelli, SJ 


In The Necessity of Theater: The Art of Watching and Being Watched, phi- 
losopher and classicist Paul Woodruff argues the compelling case that 
human beings “need theater” in the same way that “they need each 
other.”? Defining theater broadly as “the art of finding human action worth 
watching... mostly... by finding human characters worth caring about,” 
Woodruff sees formal, aesthetic theatrical forms as a rehearsal for the arts 
of watching and being watched. He explains that: 


[t]he ground of this [theatrical] need are psychological (we dry up if we 
feel no one is noticing us), social (community comes apart if it attempts to 
secure justice in a forum that is not watched), and ethical (I cannot exercise 
human virtues unless I practice the art of watching).? 


After analyzing the theatrical impulse in terms of the two distinct activi- 
ties of watching and being watched, Woodruff ends his reflections by 
looking toward the fulfillment of the theatrical promise when “the arts of 
watching and being watched merge and give way to shared action, shared 
experience, a shared moment of transcendence, beyond theater.”* 

What has this to do with the ıoth-century canoness, Hrotsvit of Gan- 
dersheim? I would like to suggest, by analogy with Woodruff’s work, that 
for those who study and invest in “the theater,” there is a necessity to 
Hrotsvit. An exploration of Western theater that does not take Hrotsvit’s 
contribution seriously will finally be inadequate because it will skate over 
a historical moment when the arts of watching and being watched were 
deftly practiced. It will forget that there was a particular “playwright” 
living and working at a particular time (still characterized by many 
theater folk as a “dark age”) who attended creatively to her own world, 


1 I would like to offer very special thanks to my research assistants, Roy Brooks and 
Kayla Berghoff, for their invaluable help with this project. I would also like to express my 
gratitude for the resources made available to me by the Paul L. Locatelli, sj, University 
Professorship and the Franzia Family Fund. 

2 Paul Woodruff, The Necessity of Theater: The Art of Watching and Being Watched (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2008), p. 11. 

3 Woodruff, The Necessity of Theater, p. 22. 

4 Woodruff, The Necessity of Theater, p. 229. 
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represented and transformed it in events of potentially theatrical mean- 
ing, and therein created opportunities for spiritual transcendence. In what 
follows I hope to make the case for “the necessity of Hrotsvit” by focus- 
ing on her place in the Western theatrical tradition. After reconsidering 
the importance of Hrotsvit’s choice to write dramatic pieces, especially 
given the Christian animus toward theatricality, I will argue that Hrots- 
vit embodies a new way of seeing “the theatrical” and “the dramatic” as 
means not only for teaching about, but also for making present, integra- 
tive spiritual experience. 


Hrotsvit and the Legacy of Christian Antitheatricalism 


By the time that Hrotsvit composed her six dramas in the middle of the 
10th century, antitheatrical attitudes were firmly established in Christian 
circles. Important critiques of the theater were produced by a variety of 
authors, some of whom would serve as Hrotsvit’s intellectual and spiri- 
tual formatores. Though in her Preface to the Plays, Hrotsvit assures read- 
ers that she undertakes the work of dramatic composition with Christian 
ends in view, we ought not to pass over too quickly her engaging—with 
full consent of the will—“that selfsame form of composition” condemned 
and pilloried by patristic authors. While there is a near totalizing hysteria 
in the antitheatrical writing of authors such as Tatian, Tertullian, and John 
Chrysostom, St Augustine demonstrates “a subtler and more complex 
sensibility.” Given Augustine’s importance in Hrotsvit’s own study and 
education, setting her plays against an Augustinian backdrop will prove 
helpful in appreciating the sophisticated boldness in Hrotsvit’s choice of 
the dramatic form. 

St Augustine makes revelatory remarks about the theater and public 
spectacles throughout his writing.” However, the critiques of performance 
he advances in both the Confessions and the City of God prove particularly 
noteworthy in relationship to Hrotsvit. In the third book of the Confes- 
sions, he reflects on his life as a student in Carthage where “all around 


5 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; eodem dictationis genere, p. 132, line 10. 

6 Jonas Barish, The Antitheatrical Prejudice (Berkeley, 1981), p. 52. 

7 On the Catechizing of the Uninstructed (De catechizandis rudibus), On Christian Doc- 
trine (De doctrina Christiana), Book of Soliloquies (Liber soliloquilorum), for example. 
Lawrence M. Clopper includes an excellent discussion of Augustine and other important 
antitheatrical writers in Drama, Play, and Game: English Festive Culture in the Medieval and 
Early Modern Period (Chicago, 2001), pp. 31-39. 
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[him] hissed a cauldron of illicit loves.”® Augustine begins his discussion 
of “theatrical shows” only after setting the stage: “I was in love with love.” 
He writes: 


My hunger was internal, deprived of inward food, that is of you yourself, 
my God. But that was not the kind of hunger I felt. I was without any desire 
for incorruptible nourishment, not because I was replete with it, but the 
emptier I was, the more unappetizing such food became. So my soul was 
in rotten health. In an ulcerous condition it thrust itself to outward things, 
miserably avid to be scratched by contact with the world of the senses. 


Marred as it was by concupiscence and lust, the “love” that Augustine 
sought and received created an emotional and physical prison in him 
where he was “flogged with the red-hot iron rods of jealousy, suspicion, 
fear, anger and contention.”? 

In the Confessions, Augustine interprets the theater as having been food 
for his obsessive loves and drink for his unruly passions. In hindsight he 
sees that the pleasure experienced by a theatrical audience (of which he 
himself was a member) derives from a perverse fascination with grief. 
Whereas genuine grief could be virtuous and productive if it issued in 
compassionate action aimed at relieving the causes of suffering, theatri- 
cal grief proves to be nothing more than emotional self-pleasuring. The 
theater cultivates in its audiences an obsessive desire for emotion, causing 
them to take delight in the representation of human misery without ever 
being “excited to offer help.”!° Though Augustine also critiques the theater 
on the basis of inappropriate content, his argument in the Confessions 
is fundamentally formal. Dramatic representation creates an emotional, 
even sensual, relationship with the audience; however, the fettering of 
the spectators’ real emotions by the theatrical context itself renders them 
sterile and useless. That the actors’ emotions are feigned only worsens an 
already sickly interaction. 

Augustine begins writing the City of God approximately 15 years after 
the Confessions. His critique of public performance begins early in the 
work and is rooted in his clear sense that the theater (ie., the range of 
public spectacle and scenic representation) is a concrete manifestation of 
the increasing corruption of Roman culture through greed, sensuality, and 


8 Saint Augustine, Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (New York, 1992), 3.1.1. All sub- 
sequent references to Confessions are to this edition. 

9 Augustine, Confessions, 3.1.1. 

10 Augustine, Confessions, 3.1.2. 
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most especially ambition. As he reflects on the crumbling of the empire in 
his own day, Augustine presents the march of Roman history as a series of 
moral missteps rooted not only in the assimilation of foreign (read Greek) 
depravities but also in the worship of malignant deities. He reminds his 
readers that “[t]he public games, those disgusting spectacles of frivolous 
immorality, were instituted at Rome not by the viciousness of men but 
by the orders of those gods of yours.” Augustine proceeds to gloss the 
account of theatrical origins provided by Livy in his History of Rome. Livy 
reports that scenic representations, novelties “to a nation of warriors,” 
were introduced to Roman culture during a time of plague (c.364-63 BCE) 
in order “to placate the wrath of heaven.”!? Augustine, however, sees sin- 
ister machinations at work in this decision: 


The truth is that the powers of evil foresaw, in their cleverness, that the plague 
would soon come to its natural end, and they craftily used this opportunity 
to bring upon you a far more serious pestilence, which gives them greater 
satisfaction. For this disease attacks not the body but the character. It has 
blinded the mind of the sufferers with ... darkness, and has... deformed and 
degraded them.!? 


Early in the City of God Augustine connects the theater with the pantheon 
of pagan gods who are the source and the summit of the activity: the gods 
(or, for Augustine, evil spirits) provide the impetus for dramatic “playing,” 
and they receive it as an offering in their honor.!* The critique of dramatic 
representation, as in the Confessions, moves beyond content to form. The- 
atre is evil because its roots are sunk in evil. And, though it requires the 
human senses in order to be apprehended, the theater’s worst work is 
not focused on the body but on the soul, preventing it from finding light, 
purpose and dignity. 

Augustine’s arguments against the theater in the City of God employ 
weaponry used by Plato, Roman moralists, and Roman law. He concurs 
with their judgments that the theater and its practitioners inject instabil- 
ity into society and occlude its vision of truth and goodness; hence, he 


1 Saint Augustine, City of God, trans. Henry Bettenson (New York, 1984), 1.32. All sub- 
sequent references to City of God are to this edition. 

12 Titus Livius (Livy), History of Rome. English Translation by Rev. Canon Roberts (New 
York, 1912), 7.2, available online through the Perseus Digital Library, Tufts University: 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.02.0026%3Aboo 
k%3D7%3Achapter%3D2. 

13 Augustine, City of God, 1.32. 

14 Augustine underscores the propitiatory nature of the theater at various points in the 
City of God. See especially 2.8, 10, 13, 27; 4.26; 8.13. 
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applauds Plato’s banishment of the poets from the Republic and praises 
Cicero’s critique of Roman licentiousness made manifest in the theater. 
Likewise, he notes and approves of Roman legal sanctions leveled against 
actors, while asserting that the Romans should have known better than to 
let such an evil indulgence have its way with them. Importantly, however, 
even Augustine considers traditional comedy and tragedy (as opposed to 
the range of other theatrical and often more improvised entertainments 
like mime, farce, etc.) the least objectionable theatrical forms. Though 
“their subject matter is often immoral, as far as action goes... unlike many 
other compositions, they are at least free from verbal obscenities, and the 
older generation compel the young to read and learn them as part of what 
is called ‘a liberal education for gentlemen.’ ”!5 

Though the dramatic action is clearly licentious, the “chastity” of the 
language seems to recommend the use of plays in educational settings. 
Given all that he had already written about the theatrical heritage, and 
given the tone with which he describes senior faculty indoctrinating 
impressionable students, we cannot conclude that the quality of the lan- 
guage justifies for Augustine even this limited use of the theater. In fact, 
in an earlier reference to one of these eloquently fashioned plays, Augus- 
tine underscores how the play’s action and dialogue educate badly. As 
he is discussing how innate human weakness draws people to pay more 
attention to the immoral, though dramatically compelling, behavior of the 
gods rather than to the upright, though less engaging, teaching of virtuous 
philosophers, Augustine recalls a scene from Terence’s Eunuch. Chaerea, 
the brother of the young Athenian Phaedria who is madly in love with the 
courtesan Thais, has dressed himself as a eunuch so as to gain entrance 
to Thais’s house in pursuit of the beautiful Pamphila. Chaerea succeeds 
in entering the house and soon after rapes Pamphila. Subsequently, he 
describes the event to his friend Antipho: 


Meanwhile the girl sat in her room, looking up at a picture on the wall 
which showed the story of Jupiter pouring the shower of gold into Danaé’s 
lap. I began to look at it too, and my spirits soared to think how he had 
played the same game long ago; a god turning himself into a man and crawl- 
ing secretly across another man’s roof, coming down to seduce a woman— 
down through the skylight! And what a god! “who shakes the topmost towers 


15 Augustine, City of God, 2.8. 
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of heaven with his thunder.” Couldn’t a mere man like me do the same? He 
could, and gladly.!6 


Augustine relates the episode to explain how the “immoral youth” uses 
the example of the corrupt god to justify his own “shameful conduct.”!” 
The example reveals Augustine’s attitude that sensual representation of 
such lewdness, whether in the wall painting described by Chaerea or in 
theatrical mimesis or in descriptive language, changes the spectator for 
the worse. Terence’s play, despite the quality of the language, educates 
badly. Theatrical artifice fascinates the spectator, arresting the will and 
compromising judgment. For Augustine, and for those who wish to live 
in the city of God, theater is literally beyond the pale. 

Hrotsvit of Gandersheim, however, takes what can arguably be consid- 
ered the first formal step in redeeming the theatrical form from the hell to 
which it had been consigned by earlier Christian writers. Rather than writ- 
ing about drama, she dramatizes, and by example counters the prevailing 
wisdom that the drama—in form and content—is inimical to Christian 
sensibilities. Hrotsvit’s six plays suggest that the theater, like any human 
person, is worth saving. Admittedly, Hrotsvit does not employ Augustine’s 
vocabulary in referring to her own plays; she calls them not “spectacles” 
or “scenic representations” but “compositions in the dramatic form.”!® 
Because of this, we may presume that Augustine’s metaphorical apples 
and Hrotsvit’s oranges are simply not comparable. However, in making 
reference to Terence in the Preface to the Plays, she invokes the theatri- 
cal tradition critiqued by Augustine and explicitly places her own work 
in conversation with it. She acknowledges that though readers engage 
“Terence’s fiction” because “they delight in the sweetness of his style 
and diction,” they become “stained by learning of wicked things in his 
depiction.”!? The fact of the matter is that the language of Terence’s plays 
is oriented toward representation, toward “depiction,” in a more immedi- 
ate way than a poem or legend. Terence’s work, as Hrotsvit implies, can- 
not be confined by the page; rather, it reaches beyond the page to become 
text-in-action and, as such, creates in the “audience” states reminiscent of 


16 Terence, “The Eunuch,” in Terence: The Comedies, trans. with an introduction by 
Betty Radice (New York, 1976), p. 191. 

17 Augustine, City of God, 2.7. 

18 Wilson, Ethics, p. 57. Wilson notes that “Hrotsvit never refers to her work as com- 
edies; rather, she calls them ‘dramatica vinctam serie’ and ‘dramatica serie contextus’ (that 
is, compositions in the dramatic form).” 

19 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; dum dulcedine sermonis delectantur - nefandarum notitia rerum 
maculantur, p. 132, lines 6-8. 
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those decried by Augustine. The vexing questions surrounding the likeli- 
hood of the plays’ 10th-century staging are less relevant here because, like 
Terence’s work, Hrotsvit’s texts tend toward action.?° In that tendency, 
even apart from production, they bear an essential mark of theater and 
theatricality as described by Woodruff: they find certain “human action 
worth watching...mostly...by finding human characters worth caring 
about.”2! 

Despite her protestations, Hrotsvit dramatizes characters and actions 
reminiscent of those in classical comedy. Older men seek to assert their 
social status through the manipulation of power; younger men troll for 
physical intimacy with women beyond their reach; servants too eagerly 
pursue their own interests rather than those of their masters; women 
become whores and courtesans either because of circumstances beyond 
their control or by their own choosing; and lechers feverishly stalk beauti- 
ful women whom they expect to stay silent while being ravished. All of 
these types and situations find a home in Hrotsvit. Yet in the action that 
she frames, Hrotsvit recalibrates our vision so that our focus lands differ- 
ently than it would in Terence or Plautus or Menander. She acknowledges 
the inherent danger in the dramatic form but undertakes the project of 
reorienting it. Augustine’s critique of the theater in the Confessions begins 
in the context of sensuality. The human heart is restless with longing and 
is, thus, propelled out of itself. Rather than searching for the object of its 
desire in the realm of “spirit,” the heart finds satisfaction more readily in 
the “flesh.”?? Appealing to all the senses by its very nature, the theater not 
only depicts the career of sensuality but is itself an occasion of that sensu- 
ality; hence, as a form, it leads not to ultimate satisfaction but to tortured 
imprisonment. For Hrotsvit the sensuality referenced and occasioned 
by the dramatic text has the potential to serve spiritual ends. Hrotsvit 
takes up a genre supposedly bound by flesh and transfigures it. Dramatic 


20 See Janet Snyder, “‘Bring me a soldier’s garb and a good horse’: Embedded Stage 
Directions in the Dramas of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 235- 
36. See also David Wiles, “Hrosvitha of Gandersheim: The Performance of Her Plays in the 
Tenth Century,” Theatre History Studies 10 (1999), 133-50. 

21 Woodruff, The Necessity of Theater, p. 22. 

22 Flesh and spirit as used here are complicated terms rooted in the theological anthro- 
pology of St Paul. Essentially, the “flesh” is human life when it does not have God as 
its horizon of meaning; it is an end in itself. “Spirit” is human life transfigured when it 
acknowledges God as its source and goal. Stephen Wailes expertly explains these terms 
and their relevance to Hrotsvit in his Spirituality, pp. 24-31. The volume is a very compel- 
ling, integrative reading of all Hrotsvit’s work according to the conflict between “flesh” 
and “spirit.” 
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composition for Hrotsvit is not, as for Augustine, an act that inexorably 
dead-ends in the flesh but, rather, one quite capable of “preaching Christ’s 
glory and strength as it works through His saints.”2? 

Hrotsvit counters Augustine’s assertion that theatrical experience is 
finally self-indulgent by producing pieces that reach beyond themselves. 
By her own admission, Hrotsvit’s plays are purposeful. She does not risk 
the “perilous fetter” of the “dramatic form” and the “dangerous allurement 
of pagan subject matter” simply to wallow in “the shameless acts of las- 
civious women” or “the detestable madness of unlawful lovers.”24 Rather, 
Hrotsvit aims to praise God by facilitating the ongoing conversion of the 
human soul. First, she dramatizes the “laudable chastity of sacred virgins” 
and the triumph of “female weakness,” not for their own sakes but in 
order to highlight the “heavenly Helper’s munificence.”*5 She makes cer- 
tain human actions worth watching by setting them against the horizon 
of God. Second, Hrotsvit anticipates that this dramatization will transform 
those who experience it. There would be no point to the dramas if she 
did not have the clear sense that they would provide an antidote to the 
obsessions occasioned by Terence. Rather than being “stained by learning 
of wicked things,” the audience of Hrotsvit’s dramas should be cleansed, 
converted, and deepened in their knowledge and practice of the Christian 
life.“ Whether conceived of as the religious community at Gandersheim, 
members of the Ottonian court, and/or “learned patrons” in ecclesiastical 
circles, Hrotsvit’s audiences are invited not only “to watch” the plays but 
also “to be watched” by them, to allow their own lives to be implicated in 
the dramas so that they—like the compositions themselves—may praise 
God through genuinely Christian living.?” 

Clearly, Hrotsvit does not see any necessary connection between the 
dramatic form and the worship of pagan gods as did Augustine and so 
many other Christian critics of the theater. What once may have been 
an intimate relationship in terms of origins and practice is ruptured by 
Hrotsvit. According to Katharina Wilson, “appropriating the vessel (that 


23 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 42; Christi qui in sanctis operatur virtutem quocumque ipse 
dabit posse cessem praedicare, p. 133, lines 15-16. 

24 Wilson, Plays, p. 4; in hoc dramatica vinctam serie colo - perniciosas gentilium deli- 
cias abstinendo devito, p. 133, lines 21-22; turpia lascivarum incesta feminarum... detesta- 
bilem inlicite amantium dementiam, p. 132, lines 10-1, 15. 

25 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; laudabilis sacrarum castimonia virginum, p. 132, lines 1-12; femi- 
nea fragilitas, p. 133, lines 2-3; superni adiutoris gloria sublimior, p. 133, line ı. 

26 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; nefandarum notitia rerum maculantur, p. 132, lines 7-8. 

27 See Wilson, Ethics, p. viii. 
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is, the dramatic form) ad usum meliorem, [Hrotsvit] makes the pagan form 
the alluring vehicle of her themes of salvation.”28 Wilson situates this ten- 
dency in the ongoing Christian struggle to discern what of the pagan past 
could be embraced without danger to the faith or to believers: 


First, like saints Jerome and Augustine, she believes in the fundamental 
incompatibility of pagan and Christian subject matter in literature; like the 
early fathers, she asserts the danger inherent in the reading of pagan works, 
especially for the unsophisticated reader; she deems herself a sophisticated 
reader and fortified sufficiently with divine revelation to brave the tempta- 
tions of the spirit of profane literature in order to extract from them the 
good they offer...Second, like Jerome and Augustine, she uses the pagan 
literary traditions for apologetic and instructive purposes—as weapons to 
defeat an opponent on his own grounds... Third, like Jerome’s Vitae sanc- 
torum, intended to supplant pagan reading matter, Hrotsvit’s dramas are 
substitutional: they are admittedly composed to supplant the reading of Ter- 
ence’s comedies. Finally, and most important, Hrotsvit’s aim in imitation, 
like those of Saints Jerome and Augustine, is not synthesis but subordina- 
tion: the popular form made the vehicle of eternal truth.?? 


Thus Hrotsvit is necessary because her plays mark an important moment 
in the history of Western theater. Her plays illustrate an exception to the 
ambivalent if not openly hostile relationship with theater and dramatic 
representation that has dominated Christianity. She demonstrates a new 
way of seeing the dramatic form, foregrounding its potential not only to 
please and teach®° but also to transform its audience. In her dramatic 
compositions, Hrotsvit engages a suspect genre, evangelizes it, and then 
empowers it to evangelize; hence, the plays are both the objects and 
agents of ongoing Christian conversion. 


Hrotsvit’s Dramatic Compositions: Six Plays in Three “Acts” 


Of all Hrotsvit’s work, the six prose dramas have received the most regular 
and sustained attention. Scholars have studied the plays from a variety of 
linguistic, historical, and theoretical perspectives, situating them within 
their own material and spiritual contexts. Several performance-oriented 


28 Wilson, Ethics, p. 84. 

29 Wilson, Ethics, p. 85. 

30 Horace’s dulce et utile from the Ars poetica will become a common trope in European 
defenses of the stage against antitheatrical critics. Hrotsvit seems to be the first person to 
employ this defense in practice. 
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explorations of the plays have underscored the stage-worthiness of Hrots- 
vit’s dramatic compositions, suggesting ways that they continue to rever- 
berate with meanings.?! My “reading” of the plays, only one of very many, 
falls somewhere in between these two bodies of work and focuses on the 
nature of Hrotsvit’s theatrical expression. Hrotsvit’s understanding of her 
“dramatic composition” and my understanding of her “theatrical expres- 
sion” are, of course, different. Although Hrotsvit may not have intended 
her dramatic pieces for production, their form implicates them within a 
tradition that will eventually be identified as “theatrical.” Hrotsvit’s own 
perception of her dramatic activity might not align perfectly with the sta- 
tus that the dramatic texts acquire within the context of theater history. 
However, her theatrical relevance or “necessity” cannot be bound by her 
own intention. In what follows, I argue that Hrotsvit is necessary in appre- 
ciating the evolving understandings of performance in Western theater 
history. She provides a revelatory moment when various strands of exist- 
ing performance traditions are engaged, adapted, and oriented within a 
larger integrative project. Her texts bear witness to an understanding of 
performance in which “entertainment” coincides with “efficacy,” where 
the aim of the dramatic action is not only to delight but also to transform 
the audience.3? 

Until O.B. Hardison, Jr. marshaled evidence to the contrary in the mid- 
1960s, the “evolutionary model” of theatrical development framed most 
discussions of medieval theater. Clifford Davidson describes this view, 
noting that it continues to have some currency: 


Unfortunately, popular accounts of the medieval stage continue to describe 
how it evolved out of the liturgy following the total demise of the theater 
of antiquity—a theater which is said to have been suppressed by humor- 
less churchmen—whereupon the acceptance of drama is said to have grown 
gradually as new forms developed in the church and then moved out first to 
the church porch and eventually to the streets.?3 


31 Mark Damen, “Hrotsvit’s Calimachus and the Art of Comedy,” in Medieval Women 
Writing Latin, vol. 2 of Women Writing Latin: From Roman Antiquity to Early Modern 
Europe, ed. Laurie J. Churchill, Phyllis R. Brown, and Jane E. Jeffrey (New York: Routledge, 
2002), pp. 37-91. 

32 The “efficacy-entertainment dyad” was conceived by the performance studies scholar 
Richard Schechner. The two poles of the continuum describe the purpose of a perform- 
ance—to effect change or to entertain. Pure ritual would be associated with the efficacy 
pole and pure diversion with the entertainment pole. Performances can be located any- 
where along the continuum. See Schechner, Performance Studies: An Introduction, 2nd ed. 
(New York, 2007), pp. 79-80. 

33 Clifford Davidson, History, Religion, and Violence: Cultural Contexts for Medieval and 
Renaissance English Drama (Burlington, Vt., 2002), p. 227. 
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Hrotsvit’s work serves as a concrete example of the insufficiency of the 
evolutionary model. Written in the same century as the earliest liturgi- 
cal dramas, when preachers and civic officials throughout Europe were 
continuing to decry the activity of itinerant and irrepressible mimes, 
Hrotsvit’s plays reveal a sort of theatricality related to, but very differ- 
ent from, literary, liturgical, or improvised performance forms.** The dis- 
tinct theatricality of Hrotsvit’s plays operates analogously to a tripartite 
drama already familiar to Hrotsvit—a drama enacted by God on behalf 
of humanity: incarnation, redemption, and sanctification. As God emp- 
ties himself of his divinity to take on the fragility of human flesh, Hrotsvit 
enters a seemingly sinful art that trades in words becoming flesh. As the 
Word-made-flesh restores a sinful humanity to right relationship with God 
by his own obedience, Hrotsvit gives the drama a new religious and social 
status by orienting it toward the horizon of God. As humanity responds to 
the gift of redemption by being sanctified through God’s grace, Hrotsvit’s 
dramas become actively holy, creating occasions for audience transfor- 
mation. Her six plays, then, recommend themselves to our consideration 
in three “acts” that affect not only their form but also their content. The 
discussion that follows will center on how the dramaturgy of incarnation, 
redemption, and sanctification lays bare the unique form and substance 
of Hrotsvit’s six plays. 

Theologically speaking, “incarnation” refers to God’s becoming flesh 
(i.e., entering, taking on, assuming human nature) and dwelling among 
us in space and time. Analogously, Hrotsvit generates words that aim to 
take flesh, in some specific way. Her dramatic compositions also find her 
entering into dangerous territory in order to represent more immediately 
the substance of our humanity as it reaches toward ultimate meaning in 
God. Though there is no evidence that Hrotsvit ever experienced litur- 
gical drama, mime, or staged classical comedy, her work does “assume” 
some of the formal characteristics associated with each of them. At the 
same time, Hrotsvit’s words take flesh in particular characters, historical 
contexts, social situations and religious climates. Under the category of 
incarnation, then, we will ask questions such as: What forms does Hrotsvit 
take up or enter into? What human struggles does she engage? What is at 
stake for the characters (and for God) in the dramatic action? 

“Redemption,” or “buying back,” denotes God’s salvation of human- 
ity through Christ. Redemption is possible because the incarnation 


34 See David Bevington, Medieval Drama (Boston, 1975), pp. 3-20; and William Tyde- 
man, The Medieval European Stage, 500-1500 (Cambridge, 2001), pp. 24-31. 
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provided a mediator who could reconcile to God all that had been 
estranged through disobedience. And, indeed, because the redeemer 
proved to be so great, the Church came to see even the disobedience as a 
“happy fault.” Theatrically, Hrotsvit redeems what she formally assumes, 
reorienting raw materials elsewhere deemed sinful toward the good, 
restoring through “obedience” the potential of dramatic composition 
to reach beyond itself.?° I deliberately highlight obedience here, not only 
because it is the social glue that keeps a hierarchical society from fall- 
ing apart, but also because obedience is the virtue that grounds Hrotsvit’s 
own religious life. Though the plots of her plays often involve chastity, a 
praiseworthy state of life which she notes in the Preface to the Plays, the 
working out of the dramatic action and the redemption of the characters 
most often involves a new appreciation of obedience, conceived not sim- 
ply as “doing what one is told” or “submitting the will to proper authority” 
but, more fundamentally, as “listening” for the voice of God in prayer, in 
other people, in superiors.?® Under the category of redemption, we will 
ask questions such as: How does Hrotsvit orient her dramatic forms? How 
does the dramatic action frame questions of true obedience, the atten- 
tive listening and proper discernment of the voices that seek to influence 
human behavior? 

Incarnation and redemption affect ordinary human life by transform- 
ing it, by “making it holy,” by “sanctifying it.” Having been claimed by the 
God who stoops to take our flesh, and having been redeemed by Christ’s 
self-offering love, the human person becomes “holy’”—increasingly inti- 
mate with God, responsive to the needs of others, animated in the ongo- 
ing pursuit of virtue. Sanctification is the direct result of God’s dwelling 
in the person who opens her life to the mysteries of incarnation and 
redemption. In her plays, Hrotsvit aims to effect changes in her audience, 
encouraging them to hold in their own bodies the action mediated by her 
dramatic compositions. The act of sanctification will prompt us to ask 


35 Others have suggested Hrotsvit’s redemption or conversion of the classical drama. 
See, for example, Jane Chance, The Literary Subversions of Medieval Women (New York, 
2007), p. 38; and Patricia McIntyre, “Comedy of Prayer: The Redemption of Terence through 
Christian Appropriation,” in Latin with Laughter: Terence through Time http://www.umilta 
.net/terence.html. See also Kevin J. Wetmore, Jr., “Female Spirituality, Female Sexuality 
and Re-Viewing ‘Re-Viewing Hrotsvit’: The Plays of Hrotsvit von Gandersheim as Counter- 
discursive Inversion of the Church Fathers,” in Catholic Theatre and Drama: Critical Essays, 
ed. Kevin J. Wetmore, Jr. (Jefferson, NC, 2010), pp. 17-28. 

36 Oboedire = ob + audire; “to listen to.” It is worth recalling that the first word of the 
Rule of St Benedict is “Listen.” 
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questions such as: What does Hrotsvit expect the play to do? How? What 
change is she seeking to effect in her audience? 

The acts of incarnation, redemption and sanctification imply each other 
theologically; hence, it is often difficult to discuss one without engaging 
the others. As dramaturgical categories, these acts will overlap in a similar 
way. Though I will highlight incarnational, redemptive, and sanctifying ele- 
ments in each play, it will be impossible to maintain complete separation. 


Gallicanus 


Incarnation 

Hrotsvit begins her first play in medias res and in a form characteristic of 
extant Roman comedies where two men are discussing some sort of prob- 
lem that will affect the unfolding action of the play. In Terence’s Eunuch, 
for example, it is an argument between Phaedria, the master, and Par- 
meno, his slave, about the courtesan Thais. In his Brothers, it is a con- 
versation between Micio and Demea about their nephew/son Aeschinus. 
Here it is a conversation between the general Gallicanus and the emperor 
Constantine about the Scythian threat to “the peace of Rome.”3” The 
general’s military expertise and his loyalty to the emperor are affirmed, 
though anxiety begins to infect the page: Gallicanus desires Constantia, 
Constantine’s daughter, as a reward for all his contributions to the emper- 
or’s reign, but he is worried about making such a request. The emperor is 
likewise anxious because he has publicly boasted before his princes (not 
unlike King Herod) that he has not and will never refuse Gallicanus the 
honors due him for his heroic service to Rome; yet, Constantine demurs 
in the face of this petition, retreating to confer with his daughter about 
the prospect. 

As far as “incarnation” goes, Hrotsvit opens the play by assuming cer- 
tain theatrical conventions: men discussing a problem that is quickly 
inflected by a potential love plot in which the woman in question is liter- 
ally an “object” of attention, a prize, a reward. What began, initially, as a 
drama with some political interest (very unlike Roman comedy) seems 
to become primarily a domestic drama. Very quickly, however, Hrotsvit 
reorients the formal conventions she takes up and sets in motion a differ- 
ent dramatic action. In the subsequent scene between Constantine and 
Constantia, the emperor confesses his “anxiety” and “grave sadness” to his 


37 Wilson, Plays, p. 7; Romane solam resistere paci, p. 136, line 17—p. 137, line 1. 
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daughter.?® Though calling to mind a classic interaction between a senex 
and a virgo, Hrotsvit’s scene proves quite different; Constantia rather than 
Constantine, the virgin daughter rather than the imperial father, becomes 
the agent who sets the plot in motion. Like a spiritual director who helps 
people discern the will of God, she teaches her father that “in the hearts 
of those who rely on God's grace, / despair and sadness have no valid 
place.”3° Constantia is very clear that her relationship with Christ, and the 
vow of chastity making that relationship present in her own body, is the 
center of her life. She will not allow it to be traded away just so that her 
father might not be embarrassed before his court. Indeed, the emperor is 
between a rock and a hard place, but the resolution will not come at her 
expense. 

“Innocent as a dove,” but also “wily as a serpent,” Constantia takes on 
the attitude of a playwright or actor. She attempts to resolve the conflict 
by improvising a plot for certain dramatis personae to enact. Constantia 
instructs her father thus: 


Pretend prudently that you will fulfill his [Gallicanus’] wish after he wins 
the war, and, so that he believes that I agreed to his plea, / suggest to him 
that as pledges of his love, he let his two daughters Attica and Artemia live 
at court with me, / while he accepts my chamberlains, John and Paul, in his 
retinue.40 


The aim of all this scheming is not only the self-interest of father or 
daughter, though his desire to “save face” and hers to persevere in her 
chosen Christian vocation are not insignificant motivations. Rather, the 
drama Constantia improvises aims to clear a space on the stage so that 
God might enter, act, and work the conversion of the play’s protagonist. 


Redemption 

Before Gallicanus’ daughters are brought before her, Constantia offers a 
prayer that is at once a profession of faith and a petition. Invoking Christ 
as “Lover of virginity, / and inspiration of chastity,” she acknowledges her 


38 Wilson, Plays, p. 1; Anxietate cordis fatigor -gravique tristicia afficior, p. 139, lines 
19-20. 

39 Wilson, Plays, p. 13; Nunc autem nullus relinquitur locus mesticie presumenti de 
domini pietate, p. 141, lines 4-5. 

40 Wilson, Plays, p. 13; Simula prudenter peracta expedicione - ipsius votis te satisfactu- 
rum esse - Et ut meum concordari credat velle - suade - quo suas interim filias - Atticam - ac 
Artemiam - velut pro solidandi pignore amoris mecum mansum ire - meosque primicerios - 
Iohannem et Paulum - secum faciat iter arreptum ire, p. 141, lines 11-16. 
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own conversion to the faith through the intercession of St Agnes. Con- 
stantia then prays for the conversion of Gallicanus and his daughters, and 
that the daughters “may become worthy of joining the company of sacred 
virgins."*! The prayer Constantia utters changes the dramatic space. 
Prayers aim to be efficacious, so including one here—and in so many 
other places throughout her dramatic compositions—indicates Hrotsvit’s 
interest in creating an experience of the mysteries she invokes. In this 
case, she invokes the presence of Christ—describing him as the Lover 
into whose bedchamber she, and all those who share the monastery with 
her, have been invited. In the play world, Constantia is praying for the 
conversion of Gallicanus and his daughters; in the real world, Constantia’s 
prayer invites the participation of those who are watching or listening. 
Importantly, the prayer can be seen simply as a dramatic device—lines 
like any other; however, for those willing to implicate themselves in the 
action of the plays, the prayers function as prayers, invitations for God to 
act. Hrotsvit’s redemptive mode can be seen in these moments of prayer 
that explicitly orient the drama to God while creating a space for the audi- 
ence to “listen” for God’s response. 

The conversion of Attica and Artemia happens almost immediately. The 
radical change is rooted not simply in Constantia’s charisma but also in her 
efficacious prayer. The daughters do not need to be convinced, because 
the rightness of the choice has already been made apparent to them by 
“the inspiration of heavenly grace.”*? Gallicanus’ conversion, though, is of 
another variety. Though still dependent upon the power of Constantia’s 
prayer, it relies more upon “admonition.” Constantia’s ambassadors— 
John and Paul—are charged to “stay by his side,” to “instruct him in the 
mysteries of our faith,” to “be his guide.”*? When Gallicanus’ conversion 
actually happens, we have the sense that he recognizes the opportune 
moment because John and Paul have prepared him. Hrotsvit dramati- 
cally compresses several events (i.e., John and Paul’s arrival in Gallicanus’ 
household, Gallicanus’ worship of the Roman gods from which the cham- 
berlains cleverly absent themselves, the journey to battle the Scythians, 
and the battle itself). 


4 Wilson, Plays, p. 16; Amator virginitatis - et inspirator castitatis, p. 144, lines 8-9; 
pervenire mereantur ad sacrarum societatem virginum, p. 144, lines 21-22. 

42 Wilson, Plays, p. 17; nec dubito quin divine inspiratione gratiae ad credendum estis 
praeventae, p. 145, lines 15-16. 

43 Wilson, Plays, p. 17; et inherentes eius lateri - suadete illi paulatim mysterium nostre 
fidei, p. 146, lines 2-3. 
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This compression gives the impression that Gallicanus’ conversion 
is instantaneous; however, it is not. It comes only after John and Paul’s 
investment in Gallicanus’ life, where they presumably prepare him to hear 
the promptings of God, to read the signs of the times. When Gallicanus 
is possessed by fear and anxiety as he faces Rome’s enemies, John and 
Paul’s urging him to “become a Christian... and win victory’s splendor”** 
does not really come out of nowhere. In Gallicanus’ case, God’s action is 
mediated through the ministry of human beings, even though in a later 
reflection Gallicanus recalls a direct experience of the divine: “A tall youth 
appeared bearing a cross on His shoulders and ordered me to follow him 
with my sword drawn... Without any delay, / there appeared an armed 
military array, / soldiers whose faces I didn’t know, but who promised 
me their aid.”45 The reflection on spiritual experience always yields more 
details than may have been first apprehended. In hindsight, God’s pres- 
ence and action become clearer, more specific.*® This is not to say, how- 
ever, that John and Paul’s contribution to the event was superfluous. 

Importantly, the conversion of General Gallicanus is manifest not only 
in a profession of faith (i.e., the desire to be baptized) but also in a cor- 
responding change in behavior. The encounter with God affects the way 
Gallicanus lives in the world. His first encounter with his enemy Braden 
reveals an emerging expansiveness and generosity that reflects God’s 
own: 


Do not fear, but give us your hostages. Pay tribute to the Emperor and live 
happily under Rome’s peace...Stop the battle men! No more wounding, 
and no more killing! Let us embrace as allies of our state / those whom we 
fought as enemies of late.47 


Resolutely turning from the Roman gods to whom he had prayed before 
the battle, Gallicanus makes an act of thanksgiving to God at the home of 
St Peter in Rome. And recalling that many of his soldiers deserted him in 


44 Wilson, Plays, p. 19; Fac votum deo celi - te christianum fieri - et vinces, p. 148, lines 
5-6. 

45 Wilson, Plays, p. 24; Apparuit mihi iuvenis procere magnitudinis - crucem ferens in 
humeris et praecepit - ut stricto mucrone illum sequerer...nec mora astiterunt mihi a 
dextra levaque milites armati - quorum vultum minime agnovi promittentes auxilium sui, 
p. 152, lines 5-7, 10-12. 

46 This same pattern is found in Drusiana and Calimachus. 

47 Wilson, Plays, p. 20; Ne trepidetis - ne formidetis - sed datis obsidibus facite vos tribu- 
tarios imperatoris - et vivite beate sub Romana pace...Solvite procinctum mei milites - 
nemo ledatur - nemo perimatur - amplectamur foederatos - quos publicos insectabamur 
inimicos, p. 148, lines 16-18, 22-24. 
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battle, he offers them forgiveness if they “convert to Christianity.” When he 
meets Constantia after his conversion, Gallicanus has become the person 
that she prayed for him to be: a chaste Christian eager to live in the divine 
service rather than an earthly service. Constantine affirms this desire and 
choice by praying a blessing over Gallicanus and, presumably, everyone 
else gathered together. The redemption of Gallicanus and his family—and 
the subsequent spread of the faith that the conversions imply—are made 
more immediate than they would be in a narrative. Hrotsvit redeems 
Gallicanus while she redeems the dramatic form, orienting both to the 
promptings of God. 


Sanctification 

Resisting the temptation to domesticate this drama, Hrotsvit allows the 
larger historical context to claim its rightful place in the action. Peace, 
social order, true authority, and efficacious worship continually frame the 
action of Gallicanus. The issues are pertinent not only to the play world 
that Hrotsvit creates but also to the real world in which she lives, a world 
“in the shadow of Otto Ts imperial rule.”*8® Hrotsvit makes the action of 
the drama useful to members of the court and imperial family, but also 
reminds everyone else that Christian faith is incarnated not “in general” 
but “in particular,” in this place or that, in this person or that. Hence, the 
challenges of Christian living are continual, and no age or place, neither 
Constantine’s nor Otto’s, is exempt from discerning its obedience to the 
will of God. 

The second part of Gallicanus takes place years after the first, during 
the reign of Julian the Apostate. With memories of divinely inspired dra- 
matic action very fresh in their minds, Hrotsvit’s audience must confront 
a complete change in climate. The new emperor laments the “free choice” 
of Christians and the religious precedents established by Constantine.*9 
Julianus, his soldiers, and his consuls agree that a persecution is in order. 
Quickly, we hear that Gallicanus himself has been exiled and martyred. 
Julianus summons John and Paul, the facilitators of Gallicanus’ conver- 
sion; he invites them to resume their careers in the imperial service. Pre- 
dictably, they refuse because Julianus has turned away from the Christian 
faith and has no hope of reigning profitably. In words addressed as much 


48 Ulrike Wiethaus, “Body and Empire in the Works of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” 
Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 34.1 (2004), 41. 
49 Wilson, Plays, p. 28; quod christiani libero utuntur arbitrio, p. 156, line 19. 
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to the political leadership of her own day, Hrotsvit has Paul explain to 
Julianus about his Christian predecessors: 


By worshipping the Creator, they bestowed credit upon the exalted position 
of Imperial majesty / and they hallowed it through manifestation of their 
virtue and sanctity. / What they wished for was crowned with success / and 
their good fortunes prevailed no less.5° 


Though Julianus attempts to compel them to serve him, John and Paul 
remain firm in their conviction. Eventually, since they will not sacrifice to 
the “golden statue of Jove,” Julianus’ henchman Terentianus commands 
that they be killed and secretly buried.» 

In this section of the play, Hrotsvit enters into the arena of “choice.” 
Julianus, once a Christian and a cleric, is not ignorant of the Christian 
Way; he deliberately chooses to work against it. There is, then, nothing 
that can be done for Julianus, and once he has sent John and Paul to 
Terentianus, Julianus disappears from the play and the focus falls on his 
deputy. Terentianus (whose name cannot but recall the playwright who 
provided the spur for Hrotsvit’s own dramatic writing) discharges his 
orders from the emperor and commands the death of John and Paul. Ter- 
entianus, however, is not in the same condition as Julianus; he manifests 
an openness to be moved, to be changed. After the martyrdom of John and 
Paul, Terentianus’ son, one of those who carried out the death sentence, is 
possessed by demons. Christians report to Terentianus: “Before the tomb 
of the martyrs John and Paul he rolls on the ground in convulsions; he 
thinks that his torture is due to their prayers and prosecution.”>? Imme- 
diately Terentianus experiences an anagnorisis, acknowledging: “It is my 
own crime. I am the one to be faulted, / for it was by my exhortation and 
by my command, that the wretched youth raised his hand and the holy 
martyrs assaulted.”°® Terentianus’ conversion begins with an awareness 
of the full import of his prior free choice.5* It continues in a new pattern 
of choices that include confessing his wrong, doing penance at the tomb 


5° Wilson, Plays, p. 31; Nam quia adorabant creatorem - augustalis apicem dignitatis 
ornabant - et beatificabant insignibus sue probitatis - et sanctitatis - prosperisque ad vota 
successionibus pollebant, p. 159, lines 13-16. 

51 Wilson, Plays, p. 33; Imperator Iulianus cui servio - misit vobis Iohannes et Paule - pro 
sui clementia aureum simulachrum Iovis, p. 161, lines 8—10. 

52 Wilson, Plays, p. 34; Ante sepulchra martirum Iohannis et Pauli - humi provolvitur - 
seque ipsorum precibus torqueri fatetur, p. 162, lines 12-14. 

53 Wilson, Plays, p. 34; Mea culpa - meum facinus - nam meo hortatu - meo iussu - ipse 
infelix - impias manus in sanctos martires misit, p. 162, lines 15-17. 

54 As Terentianius the character is converted, so Hrotsvit converts Terence. 
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of John and Paul and receiving baptism along with his son, who has been 
restored to life. Hrotsvit sanctifies her audience by making present for 
them a sort of sacramental process. Even more, she points them toward 
the continual challenges—both personal and communal—in Christian 
living. Surely, after reading or seeing the play, Hrotsvit’s audience should 
understand that the only authority to be obeyed is God. Yet they should 
also experience the challenge to hear God’s voice and follow it. For Hrots- 
vit, it is naive to think that choices made do not need to be examined, 
evaluated, and affirmed in the shifting contexts within which we find our- 
selves. And the safety net is the “heavenly helper’s munificence.” 


Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 


Incarnation 

The second of Hrotsvit’s plays is set, again, in an imperial Roman world, 
this time during the reign of Diocletian. Intersecting with Christianity ear- 
lier in its history, Diocletian is bothered by its innovations, its “useless, 
new-fangled ways,”°> particularly as represented by the forthrightness and 
self-determination of three virgins. In drawing the character of Diocletian, 
Hrotsvit engages social expectations regarding the place of women and 
the nature of marriage. She has Diocletian begin the play by giving voice 
to the ways of this world: 


The renown of your free and noble descent / and the brightness of your 
beauty demand / that you be married to one of the foremost men of my 
court. This will be done according to our command if you deny Christ and 
comply by bringing offerings to our gods.?® 


Because Agape, Chionia, and Hirena are free women, nobly born, as yet 
untouched, they are valuable commodities in the maintenance of Roman 
social order. Their marriages would be aristocratic alliances chosen for 
them and, at best, consented to by them. Their implication in the Roman 
order would involve their full participation in civic and religious life; 
hence, their Christianity would have to be abjured in favor of the state 
religion. 


55 Wilson, Plays, p. 38; inutilem christiane novitatem sequimini supersticionis, p. 165, 
lines 10-1. 

56 Wilson, Plays, p. 37; Parentelae claritas ingenuitatis vestrumque serenitas pulchritud- 
inis - exigit vos nuptiali lege primis in palatio copulari - quod nostri iussio annuerit fieri - 
si Christum negare - nostrisque diis sacrificia velitis ferre, p. 164, lines 13-17. 
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The choice of subject matter underscores Hrotsvit’s continuing interest 
in situating the pursuit of Christian virtues (in this case “love,” “purity,” 
and “peace”) on a world stage and not merely a personal one. Further, she 
takes up elements from both the classical and Christian past, transposes 
them into different keys, and directs them to fresh and compelling ends. 
The love interests in classical comedies are rarely “marriage material,” 
since they are most often courtesans or women who have been physically 
violated. Even when they are marriageable, though, these virgins rarely 
speak.5” Christian representations of the virgin-martyr prior to Hrotsvit 
manifest a similar tendency, as Maud Burnett McInerney points out: 


[I]n the first century after the end of the Great Persecutions, we see the 
crystallization in the work of Ambrose and Prudentius of a particular nar- 
rative of virgin martyrdom that renders the virgin as pure symbolic object, 
perfectly passive and perfectly silent.°® 


From the very beginning of the play, we know that the virgins Agape, 
Chionia, and Hirena, related though they may be to virgins of yore, are 
of a different stripe. Hrotsvit’s virgins have a tenacious grip on their own 
identities, and they assert their freedoms deriving from allegiance to Christ 
with “a forensic eloquence, which is both passionate and intellectual.”®9 

The three women are never at a loss for words and never shrink from 
making their hearts and minds known to the emperor. When confronted 
with Diocletian’s plans to marry them off, they resist unambiguously; 
they refuse to be implicated in an idolatrous regime where the creature is 
worshiped as the creator and “the slave... venerated as a master.” Their 
passion is mistaken for “madness” and “rage,” yet the real rage resides in 
Diocletian, who is incensed at being shamed by women. The emperor 
consigns the virgins to torture because with “speech so brazen” they “defy 
[his] decrees and words.”®! 


57 A notable exception to this is Plautus’ Persa, in which Sarturio’s daughter, a virgin, 
is pawned off as a slave. She has two scenes, one in which she protests the scheme and 
another in which she performs her role deftly. See J.C.B. Lowe, “The Virgo Callida of Plau- 
tus, Persa,” The Classical Quarterly 39.2 (1989), 390-99. 

58 Maud Burnett McInerney, Eloquent Virgins from Thecla to Joan of Arc (New York, 
2003), p. 11. 

59 McInerney, Eloquent Virgins, p. 88. 

60 Wilson, Plays, p. 39; que turpitudo maior - quam ut servus veneretur ut dominus? 
p. 166, lines 9—10. 

61 Wilson, p. 39; Huius presumptio verbositatis - tollenda est supplitiis, p. 166, lines 
15-16. 
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In turning the “insolent girls’ over to Governor Dulcitius, Hrotsvit 
enters more explicitly the comic landscape represented by the literary 
comedies of Roman tradition and the improvised farce of itinerant mimes. 
Much has been made of the character of Dulcitius, who, though an offi- 
cial of the empire, is literally made the fool by his own obsessive lust for 
his prisoners.®? Though they are his “captives,” Dulcitius is “captivated by 
their beauty.”®? In a famous comic scene, Dulcitius attempts to satisfy his 
fleshly cravings by breaching the women’s prison in “the inner room of the 
pantry where they keep the servants’ pots.”°* Blinded by his own lust, the 
governor makes slobbering love to the pots and pans, blackening himself 
with soot and becoming a ridiculous spectacle to the young women whom 
he had hoped to rape. 

This comic moment recalls farcical elements more prevalent in the 
work of Plautus than Terence, but it also conjures the primarily physical 
humor that was a staple of mime performances. Though, as Harris notes, 
“evidence of the mimes’ existence is sparse but continuous throughout 
the early medieval period,” Hrotsvit does engage at least the image of the 
improvisational kind of comedy that was the stock-in-trade of such street 
performers.®° Hirena, observing Dulcitius through a keyhole, describes a 
comic “schtick” that must be visualized in order to be appreciated: “Into 
his lap he pulls the utensils / he embraces the pots and the pans, giving 
them tender kisses.”66 The farce continues in the responses which Dul- 
citius’ appearance evokes from his “audiences.” Though Dulcitius does 
not know what he looks like, the soldiers see in him “the devil himself” 
and flee; the guards at court see only a “vile and detestable monster” and 


62 See Douglas Cole, “Hrotsvitha’s Most ‘Comic’ Play: Dulcitius,” Studies in Philology 57 
(1960), 597-605; Sandro Sticca, “Hrotswitha’s ‘Dulcitius’ and Christian Symbolism,” Medi- 
aeval Studies 32 (1970), 108-27; Barbara K. Gold, “Hrotsvitha Writes Herself: Clamor Validus 
Gandeshemensis,” in Sex and Gender in Mediaeval and Renaissance Texts. The Latin Tradi- 
tion, ed. Barbara K. Gold, Paul Allen Miller, and Charles Platter (Albany, 1997), pp. 41-69; 
and Marco Giovini, “La cucina infernale e la mirabile illusione: I] Dulcitius di Rosvita fra 
drammaturgia e innografia,” Mediaevalia: An Interdisciplinary Journal of Medieval Studies 
Worldwide 27.1 (2004), 31-40. 

63 Wilson, Plays, p. 40 (emphasis mine); Captus sum illarum specie, p. 167, line 7. 

64 Wilson, Plays, p. 40; Ponite illas in custodiam - in interiorem officine aedem - in cuius 
proaulio ministrorum servantur vasa, p. 167, lines 19-21. 

65 John Wesley Harris, Medieval Theatre in Context: An Introduction (New York, 1992), 
p- 18. 

66 Wilson, Plays, p. 41; Nunc ollas molli fovet gremio - nunc sartagines et caccabos 
amplectitur - mitia libans oscula, p. 168, lines 19-20. 
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proceed to beat him in the tradition of any good slapstick episode.67 
Finally, his wife, the uxor, recognizes Dulcitius and reveals to him the 
heart of the matter: “You are not sane; the Christians have made a laugh- 
ing stock out of you.”6® 


Redemption 
Interestingly, Hrotsvit does not “redeem” the comic form by leeching it of 
its potential to elicit laughter. Rather, she makes the laughter useful by 
transforming it into a kind of divining rod which points toward realities 
worthy of derision. Dulcitius is one such reality, the man so mired in “life 
according to the flesh. ..in the most immediate sense of the most flagrant 
of sensual evils” that he does not even understand what is happening to 
him.®° Dulcitius, however, does not exhaust the comedy; Hrotsvit con- 
tinues to evoke laughter from physical situations involving several more 
characters. After Dulcitius’ humiliation, he commands that the women 
be “publicly stripped of all their clothes, / so that they experience similar 
mockery in retaliation for ours.” Dulcitius’ intention is that the women 
be “laughed at” as they stand naked before onlookers. This, though, is not 
the physicality that evokes the laughter. Instead, the soldiers become the 
butt of the physical comedy; they “labor in vain” and “sweat without gain” 
because the girls’ “garments stick to their virginal bodies like skin” while 
Dulcitius “snores in his seat.””! Again, the ridiculousness that inspires 
the laughter is rooted in the behavior of the seemingly powerful toward 
the seemingly powerless. Rather than merely point toward the object of 
laughter, Hrotsvit aims, obliquely at least, to encourage Christian perse- 
verance among her audience. There are many things of which to be afraid, 
but the desperate machinations of the powers of this world to assert their 
authority do not number among them. 

Instead, Hrotsvit directs our attention toward the truth of Christian 
obedience: the only voice that commands attention is the voice of God. 
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Where Diocletian and Dulcitius are deluded in thinking that the voices 
to be followed are their own, the virgin martyrs demonstrate a clarity of 
purpose that derives from their self-understanding as women who listen 
only to voice of the Word-made-flesh. Brought before the vicious Count 
Sissinus, Agape and Chionia affirm that they “will not give heed” to him, 
offering praise not to his gods but only “to the true Father eternal, / and 
to His son co-eternal, / and also to the Holy Spirit.”’? Sissinus attempts 
to compel allegiance—to himself, the emperor and their gods—through 
physical violence. Condemned to be burned alive, Agape utters a prayer 
that invites God, for whom “nothing is impossible,” to act efficaciously.7? 
God’s voice, in this case, is not heard but rather seen by the soldiers who 
acknowledge the “stupendous miracle” (“stupendum miraculum,” p. 172, 
line 17) of the dead virgins’ bodies remaining completely intact, uncor- 
rupted by the fire. Though the bodies of Dulcitius and the soldiers became 
the objects of mockery, the bodies of the Christian women, defined by the 
pursuit of “love” and “purity,” point toward the wonderful power of God. 


Sanctification 

Sissinus and his soldiers expect that the horrific deaths of her sisters will 
make Hirena more receptive to the power of their suggestion. However, 
Hirena’s experience of the execution is not what her captors expect it to 
be. She does not “fear to perish according to their example,” because she 
has seen what the audience has seen and what the soldiers have narrated: 
the fidelity of God in action.“ Spiritually, Hirena clings to the hope and 
promise in her sisters’ passage to eternal life; in keeping with her name, 
she is at peace with the trajectory of her life, and even the sadistic threats 
of Sissinus cannot tempt her to follow a voice other than the one she 
already knows. Rather than physical tortures, Sissinus threatens Hirena 
with the loss of what he understands to be her most precious posses- 
sion—virginity. Here Hrotsvit introduces a theme that will become very 
significant in the rest of the dramatic corpus. The virginity prized by her 
characters, as well as by Hrotsvit and her co-religionists at Gandersheim, 
is a guarantor of a certain kind of freedom—to live outside the prescribed 
order of things, to speak one’s mind, to engage a layer of life inaccessible 
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to other women who are more easily commodified. Such a “posses- 
sion” can quickly become an absolute value; hence, the Hirena episode 
advances the notion that virginity is ordered toward an even greater good, 
communion with Christ. According to Hrotsvit, this communion can be 
preserved in the heart even if the body should be violated. In response to 
Sissinus’ assertion that “if you are so polluted in the company of harlots, 
you can no longer be counted among the virginal choir,” Hirena asserts 
that one is not considered guilty “unless the soul consents freely.””> The 
complications deriving from this sort of situation are many, and Hrots- 
vit leaves a more extended reflection on how to deal with them to later 
plays. Clearly, though, she raises the issue as pertinent in effecting a last- 
ing internal peace in her audience. 

On her way to the brothel, we learn that Hirena is spirited away by 
“two strangers” to a “mountain’s peak.” These strangers, “splendidly 
dressed and an awe-inspiring sight,” are likely angels who incarnate the 
providence of the Father protecting someone wed to the Son.” Given 
Hrotsvit’s penchant for internal connections among her works, though, 
I would suggest that the two strangers might be read as John and Paul from 
Gallicanus. As John and Paul were potent martyrs to whom the audience 
had already been introduced, their reappearance here would underscore 
the abiding and efficacious communion among such witnesses to the 
faith. Though separated from Hirena chronologically (living as they do 
after her death), their presence would signal a fracturing of temporal con- 
ventions, creating via dramatic license God’s “eternal now.” These figures 
assure the audience that the God protecting Hirena is the same God that 
is protecting them. 

Of more importance than the identity of the guardians, however, is the 
theatrical timing and scenic geography of the play’s end. Whether staged 
or imagined, Hirena stands on top of a mountain flanked by two other 
figures. She is inaccessible to the pagan persecutors because they cannot 
find a way to the top of the mountain. Hence, Sissinus’ last ditch effort 
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is to “string a bow, and: shoot an arrow, and kill that witch.”’® From this 
great distance, Hirena derides the count: “Wretched Sissinus, blush for 
shame, and proclaim your miserable defeat because without the help of 
weapons, you cannot overcome a tender little virgin as your foe.” The 
laugher of the play’s previous scenes has penetrated to a deeper level and 
now passes judgment on Sissinus’ pride. Hirena’s physical position recalls 
two scriptural episodes: the Transfiguration, in which Christ is on a moun- 
tain with Moses and Elijah on each side, and the Crucifixion, in which 
Christ is on a hill flanked by two thieves. Hirena’s finale includes spiritual 
elements from both moments. First, in this last moment of her life, she 
is transfigured: “This is the greatest joy I can conceive ...I shall receive 
the martyr’s palm and the crown of virginity.” Second, though she will be 
pierced by the arrow of a Roman soldier, the act will not happen until 
she has spoken the final words of the play, words in praise of “the Eternal 
King, to whom are all honor and glory in all eternity.”®° Hirena, with arms 
outstretched in preparation for receiving both the arrow of her death and 
the embrace of her heavenly bridegroom, stands unambiguously in the 
place of Christ. Thus Hrotsvit reminds her audience that the template for 
their own lives, the pattern of their own quest for holiness, is not only 
Hirena but also Christ himself. 


Drusiana and Calimachus 


Incarnation 

The third play in Hrotsvit’s series of dramas is, in some respects, the 
most “theatrical.” Not only does the play work the well-worn love plot 
found in Roman comedy but it also weaves into the action more spec- 
tacular elements such as religious rituals, magic snakes, sudden deaths, 
and miraculous resurrections. Hrotsvit includes a fair number of external- 
ized, “attention-getting” devices in this short drama, though, along with 
Stephen Wailes, I would venture that the real focus of The Resurrection 
of Drusiana and Calimachus remains “the inner lives” of the principal 
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characters.®! When the play opens, Calimachus, a randy young man living 
in Ephesus, confides to his friends that he is in love. After an effectively 
comic interaction between Calimachus and the group, he reveals that the 
object of his affection is Drusiana, the wife of the Christian Andronicus. 
His friends try to convince him that his desire is misplaced and bound 
to be frustrated because, as a baptized Christian, Drusiana “follows 
St. John the Apostle’s instruction / and has devoted herself entirely to 
God.”82 Unwilling and unable to understand or heed their reasoning, 
Calimachus resolves to pursue Drusiana. He is, in a word, obsessed. 

Upon coming into Drusiana’s presence, Calimachus quickly professes 
his love for her, and she, just as quickly, rejects it. Countering his smooth 
talk with her own pointed barbs, Drusiana appears very strong in her own 
sense of duty and integrity; she reminds the audience of the three virgin 
martyrs of the previous play. Unlike the women in comedy who are easily 
moved by the flattery of would-be seducers, Drusiana confronts Calima- 
chus directly with the absurdity of his desire: 


You insane fool, why do you deceive yourself? Why do you delude yourself 
with an empty dream? / By what token, through what insanity extreme / 
do you believe that I would ever yield to your frivolity’s crime, / I who have 
abstained from visiting the bed even of my lawfully wedded husband for a 
long time?83 


Again, however, Calimachus is incapable of living in a world bounded 
by realistic expectations. His response to Drusiana reveals the obsessive 
nature of his love, driving him beyond whatever limits are drawn, either 
by his friends or by Drusiana herself: “By God, I swear: If you don’t yield 
to me, I will not rest, / I will not desist from pursuing my quest / until I 
entrap you with clever guiles.”®* Hrotsvit not only takes up the trope of 
romantic love but also moves beyond the broad comedy that it usually 
generates and explores its more vexing underside manifest in the uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable desire to possess. 
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Drusiana, however, demonstrates inner complications of her own. The 
strength and conviction that characterized Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 
are represented differently in Drusiana. In a prayer to Christ immediately 
following Calimachus’ fiery exit, Drusiana reveals her uncertainties: 


O, Lord, look upon my fear, / look upon the pain I bear! / I don’t know what 
to do; if I denounce him, there will be public scandal on my account, I’m 
afraid; / if I keep it secret, I cannot avoid falling into these devilish snares 
without Thy aid. / Help me, oh Christ, therefore with my plan / and permit 
me to die so that I won’t become the ruin of that charming young man.®5 


Drusiana’s prayer underscores the complexity of human persons and rep- 
resents, as in Gallicanus, the continual challenges to integral Christian liv- 
ing. Though a committed Christian, Drusiana worries that transparency 
will cause a public scandal and that secrecy will feed her own attractions 
to the “charming” Calimachus. Like Constantine in Gallicanus, Drusiana is 
between a rock and a hard place. And rather than deal with the inevitable 
tension and difficulty, she prays to be delivered from it through death. The 
stage upon which Hrotsvit places the action of Drusiana and Calimachus 
is smaller, more intimate; hence, she positions her audience to enter into 
the subcutaneous layers of an even staunchly committed Christian life, 
layers that include (as in Drusiana’s case) the temptation to despair.®6 In 
allowing her to die in answer to a prayer, Hrotsvit deftly delivers Drusiana 
from the sin of suicide.87 


Redemption 

Redemption, ofthe characters and of the formal elements of the play, begins 
in earnest with the death of Drusiana. Her husband Andronicus sees that 
Drusiana is “suddenly dead” and quickly informs St John.88 The scene cre- 
ates more confusion: Andronicus naturally sheds tears, but is chided by the 
evangelist since Drusiana’s soul now “enjoys eternal peace.”89 Andronicus’ 
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tears, however, reflect not his sadness at the fact of her death but, rather, 
that in his presence “she begged for death to take her.” Though Androni- 
cus has his own theory of what happened, he does not reveal it to St John 
because he is still immersed in grief. Hrotsvit focuses attention on Drusi- 
ana’s desire for death as an escape from the overwhelming complexity of 
her life. The confusion and grief caused by this death are not resolved by 
any immediate discursive explanations; rather, they pass into the more 
symbolic and affective discourse of liturgical action as John and Androni- 
cus “celebrate the service for the dead.”?! 

Drusiana’s death has done nothing to staunch the flow of confusion, 
especially in those who remain alive “in the flesh.” Neither has it lessened 
the intensity of obsessive desire in Calimachus. Immediately following the 
obsequies on behalf of Drusiana, a driven Calimachus makes his way to 
the parasitic Fortunatus, Andronicus’ overseer entrusted with guarding 
the tomb. Calimachus admits to Fortunatus, “I cannot renounce my love 
even after Drusiana has died.”?? Like the bodies of Agape and Chionia in 
Dulcitius, Drusiana’s body “has remained unharmed”; hence, Fortunatus 
takes advantage of Calimachus’ desperation and offers, for a fee, to make 
the body available “to use as [he wishes].”9 Not only has Drusiana’s death 
not simplified matters, but it has brought the “charming young man” to 
the brink of necrophilia. Drawn irresistibly by the body of his beloved, 
Calimachus rhapsodizes: 


Oh, Drusiana, Drusiana, how I loved you with all my heart’s fire, / with what 
sincere affection I was bound to you, and yet you kept rejecting me and kept 
opposing my desire. / Now it is within my power to inflict any injury I wish 
upon you, my dear.?* 


With a deus ex machina, Hrotsvit saves Calimachus from committing the 
abhorrent carnal sin of necrophilia. “A frightful snake” enters the scene, 
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killing Fortunatus with its poisonous venom and literally scaring Calima- 
chus to death.?? 

On their way to Drusiana’s tomb to “commend her soul to Christ in 
prayer,” John and Andronicus experience the presence of Christ, “the 
invisible God appearling] visible in the likeness of a handsome young 
man.”96 God, as Hrotsvit refers to him, reveals to John and Andronicus his 
purpose: “I have come to resurrect Drusiana and the youth who lies next 
to her grave, because my name is to be glorified in them.”?” The appear- 
ance, however, is anything but clarifying. Still vexed by all the events that 
have occurred thus far, the two companions proceed toward the tomb. 

The last and longest scene of the play begins with a visual image of the 
confusion reigning in Ephesus. Though they expected to find Drusiana’s 
corpse resting in her tomb, John and Andronicus are surprised to discover 
also the dead bodies of Calimachus and Fortunatus “in a serpent’s coil 
bound.”?® The entire scene is given over to the task of making sense of 
the action that has occurred. Immediately, Andronicus ventures an inter- 
pretation of the events that, for the most part, is true: Drusiana prayed 
for death because she was ill—spiritually with sorrow and physically 
with fever. Calimachus, still passionate in his forbidden love, breached 
the sanctity of the tomb “to perform an abominable and grave deed.””? 
Calimachus and Fortunatus were killed to prevent the sacrilege from hap- 
pening. Still, Andronicus cannot fathom why God would foretell the resur- 
rection of someone like Calimachus, who planned to commit necrophilia, 
rather than Fortunatus, who was simply an accomplice. He gets closer to 
the truth when he opines that Calimachus “had sinned, blinded by carnal 
desire, / and so out of ignorance, / while the other sinned out of malice.”!0° 
In response to Andronicus’ interpretation of the events, John affirms the 
complexity of God’s will: 


With what exact discernment the Supreme Judge weighs all that is done, 
and how equitably He balances the merits of every one, is not obvious to 
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man nor can it be easily explained / because the subtlety of the Divine Judge 
far surpasses the capacity of the human brain.!0! 


While Drusiana’s way of dealing with overwhelming complexity was to 
opt out of earthly living, John treats complexity as a lure to engage us 
in the more meaningful search for God’s presence and action in human 
life. John presides over an inquest that aims to reveal essential Christian 
truths, not by sidestepping complexity but by engaging it. 

First, the power of the God who is both “scrutable and incomprehen- 
sible, / simple and inestimable” is invoked through prayer.!%2 Following 
this, though, human beings serve as the agents for unraveling the threads 
of the dramatic mysteries. Human beings are responsible for using their 
wits and their spiritual experience to interpret the conditions of the world 
around them. After he ejects the snake, John raises first Calimachus and 
then Drusiana from the dead; each experience of resurrection leads to 
greater clarity about how the characters and the audience are being 
redeemed by the actions of grace through the medium of the play. 

Calimachus, like Terentianus in Gallicanus, owns his sinful behavior and 
confirms the intensity of his obsessive desires. In reflecting on his death 
due to sinfulness—dramatically literal in Hrotsvit's play—Calimachus 
describes the process of conversion for all those who do not know Christ. 
As with St Paul, there is an experience of Christ as light that dramati- 
cally alters one’s way of seeing and interpreting the past. There follows a 
death that signals the break between an old life of sin and a new life open 
to righteousness. The heart and mind experience “bitter anguish” for the 
past, but this spiritual pain signals the approach of healing and whole- 
ness that will come through baptism.!°3 Calimachus, journeying from the 
seemingly ordinary romantic desires of a young man through the depths 
of obsessive and violent lust, experiences through God’s grace a dramatic 
turn of events that results in the redeemed desires expressed to St John: 


Therefore do not delay, do not wait to raise up the fallen, to bring consola- 
tion to the grieving so that by your admonition and under your tuition / 
I may be transformed from a pagan into a Christian: from a worthless man / 
into a chaste and virtuous man / and that under your guidance I may walk 
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the straight path of verity / and may live according to the proclaimed prom- 
ises of Divine Charity.!°* 


In receiving Calimachus’ desire for baptism, John articulates what Hrots- 
vits audience most needs to hear: There are people whose lives seem 
beyond repair, in thrall to uncontrollable impulses that lead them to do 
the most unspeakable things; however, as grace “never rejoices in the per- 
dition of sinners,”!0® even these can find a place “among the resurrected” 
(i.e., the baptized).106 

Immediately following upon Calimachus’ conversion, John raises 
Drusiana. As her death was complex, so is her resurrection. As a bap- 
tized Christian, Drusiana is rooted in Christ; her first words after being 
raised are a prayer of gratitude: “Praise be to Thee, O Christ, for reviv- 
ing me.”!07 Following this, Drusiana manifests her Christian concern for 
others; seeing that Calimachus is already raised, she asks John to raise 
Fortunatus, the one who “proved himselfa traitor to my tomb.”!08 Herrequest 
proves the impetus for further catechizing Calimachus. Upon hearing 
Drusiana’s request, the converted Calimachus returns to a dangerous 
single-mindedness. Forgetting his own journey from sin to righteousness, 
Calimachus presumes that Fortunatus has no place among the resur- 
rected because of his previous behavior. The neophyte has yet to acquire 
Drusiana’s expansiveness and John’s spiritual wisdom: Since Christ died 
for us while we were still sinners,!°9 “we should never envy / others the 
gift of God’s mercy, / which we enjoy in abundance / without ever having 
merited it once.”"° Calimachus responds to John’s instruction by deliver- 
ing his last line in the play: “Your admonition frightens me.” 

John then charges Drusiana with the task of raising Fortunatus, dem- 
onstrating that the baptized are called to serve as channels of grace. In 
her preparatory prayer, Drusiana looks forward to a great and happy 
conclusion to her efforts—a “triple resurrection” that neatly praises 
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“the Venerable Trinity.” In Christ’s name, and in her last line of the play, 
Drusiana commands Fortunatus to “throw off the chains of death.”"3 For- 
tunatus, however, has no interest in receiving new life through the agency 
of Drusiana and/or in communion with Calimachus: “If, as you say, Drusi- 
ana revived me and Calimachus is converted, then I renounce life and 
freely elect to die, for I would rather be dead / than see such an abundant 
spread / of the power of grace in them.”!!* Though God’s grace is relentless 
in its search for human love, it respects human choices; hence, by his own 
choice Fortunatus is excommunicated, “cut off from the community of 
the faithful and ejected from the flock of God-fearing men... condemned 
to eternal fire’s pain, / tormented without any hope of coolness again.”"5 
Fortunatus falls down dead in front of the other characters and the audi- 
ence. Redemption, though offered to all, need not be embraced. 


Sanctification 

The last exchange of the play takes place between John and Andronicus, 
who has functioned as an interlocutor bridging John’s spiritual wisdom 
with the dramatic concerns of the audience. Fortunatus’ second death, 
particularly after the successful resurrections of Drusiana and Calimachus, 
is startlingly dramatic (even while it has comic potential). It provides, 
however, an opportunity for very important instruction on the spiritual 
sins of envy and pride. Fortunatus’ death is the direct result of the com- 
bination of these sins. Envy prevented him from appreciating the good 
fortune of the others, and pride drove him to consider himself better than 
the others. These two sins are literally “excommunicating” because they 
forestall any sense that human beings belong to one another. Of the many 
potentially deadly sins presented in this play—covetousness, lust, anger, 
sadness—death results only from pride and envy. Not even Calimachus’ 
attempts at necrophilia can compare with Fortunatus’ unrepentant sense 
of superiority over everyone else. 


12 Wilson, Plays, p. 65; quo trina nostri resuscitacio - tibi in laudem vertatur trinitas 
veneranda, p. 191, line 24-25. 

13 Wilson, Plays, p. 66; retinacula mortis disrumpe, p. 192, line 2. 

14 Wilson, Plays, p. 66; Si ut asseris Drusiana me suscitavit - et Calimachus Christo 
credit - vitam repudio - mortemque sponte eligo - quia malo non esse - quam in his tantam 
habundanter virtutum gratiam sentiscere, p. 192, lines 17-20. 

15 Wilson, Plays, p. 66-67; Unde excisus a collegio iustorum - et abiectus a consortio 
deum timentium - mittatur in aeterni ignem supplicii - cruciandus sine alicuius intermix- 
tione refrigerii, pp. 192, line 26-p. 193, line 2. 
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Hrotsvit, however, is doing more than making present the deadly 
effects of these capital spiritual sins. She is forcing her audience to take 
seriously, as she did in Gallicanus, the real complexities of living a Chris- 
tian life. Throughout the play there were many occasions when the char- 
acters, along with the audience, rushed to judgment about people and/ 
or circumstances. We presumed, for example, that Calimachus would be 
beyond God’s reach because his intended crimes were so physically hei- 
nous. In these dramatic situations, Hrotsvit demonstrated a way of inter- 
rogating the evidence that included both prayer to God and conversation 
with other human beings. Interpreting the meaning of human life requires 
the commitment to prayer for spiritual insight and wisdom as well as the 
commitment to dialogue within which truths are progressively revealed. 
Complicated human experience is not suddenly made simple because 
one is a Christian; however, the assurance that God’s grace is everywhere 
should free us to engage the complexity rather than run away from it. In 
this regard, the situations of Drusiana and Calimachus at the end of the 
play prove instructive. Approaching this play from a theatrical point of 
view helps us to recognize that these two main characters simply drop 
out of the dialogue. Drusiana, who from the beginning of the play was 
beset by anxiety and near despair because her Christian life was not pro- 
ceeding perfectly, ends the play hoping for a neat resolution but receives 
yet another disappointment. Calimachus, who in his pagan life was over- 
whelmed by passions that became obsessive, ends the play frightened 
because he realizes that his former life is not entirely transformed; he has 
misunderstood fundamental points about the nature of mercy and forgive- 
ness. Even in the theater of a reader’s imagination, these two characters 
stand silent during the last movement of the play, hearing the instruction 
about pride and envy. But they make present for the audience a restless 
sense that issues raised by the play have not yet been resolved. Against 
the background of John’s certainties, Drusiana and Calimachus stand as 
questions: “What happens when things do not go according to the plan? 
Where is God’s grace then?” The next two plays in Hrotsvit’s dramatic 
series take up these questions, from two different points of view. 


Mary and Abraham 


Incarnation 

The fourth play in Hrotsvit’s series is the first that explicitly engages the 
reality of “religious life,” a way of pursuing the Christian ideal that involves 
setting oneself apart from more ordinary ways of living. In Mary and 
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Abraham, Hrotsvit enters into the dynamics of a tradition that began in 
the 3rd century with Anthony of Egypt. Withdrawal from society allows 
hermits to pursue radically and single-mindedly the reign of God preached 
by Jesus. As Christianity became less subaltern and more dominant, the 
eremitical and/or monastic life functioned as a prophetic witness to gospel 
values. These holy men and women, whether living in solitude as hermits 
or in community as monks or nuns, functioned in the post-persecution era 
as martyrs to the faith. These “white martyrs,” giving themselves totally to 
Christ in their manner of ascetic living and spiritual centeredness, recalled 
the example of the “red martyrs” who gave themselves totally to Christ by 
offering their blood for the faith." Further, “in a world where the human 
race was thought of as besieged by invisible demonic powers,” these spiri- 
tual guides also functioned as “ ‘prize-fighters’ against the devil.” Accord- 
ing to Peter Brown, holy people such as these were thought to have gained 
“parrhesia, ‘freedom to speak’ before the awesome majesty of God.”"” In 
Hrotsvit’s play, Effrem and Abraham are hermits whose lives are meant to 
participate in precisely this sort of witness. 

The initial conversation between Effrem and Abraham, however, reveals 
something more at work. At the end of Drusiana and Calimachus, Hrotsvit 
warned her audience against the temptations to pride and envy. It was easy 
to see and judge these vices in the overseer Fortunatus because Hrotsvit 
painted him with a broad, and rather comic, brush. In Mary and Abra- 
ham, Hrotsvit continues to reflect on the persistence of pride; this time, 
however, the tendency to pride is discovered not in any pagan “other” but 
in the exemplary Christian holy men who sit at the heart of the church. 
Abraham visits his “cohermit Effrem” to discuss what he already knows to 
be “in concordance with God’s will.”""8 Abraham engages Effrem in order 
to confirm his own judgment that his eight-year old niece and ward, Mary, 
should live an eremitical life in order to prevent the “immense radiance of 
her beauty” from being “dimmed by some pollution’s stain.” Like Dul- 
citius and Calimachus, Abraham fixates on a young girl’s beauty, though 
in this case the obsession wears religious garb and manifests as anxiety 
about sexual purity. More problematic, however, is Abraham’s certainty 


116 William M. Johnston, Encyclopedia of Monasticism (Chicago, 2000), s.v. “Christianity: 
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that his will and God’s are the same, and though this prideful posture is 
cloaked in the habit of virtue it will prove destructive. 

Effrem becomes more prominent in the second scene of the play, per- 
forming Abraham’s certainties before the young Mary. Though they mean 
well, Effrem and Abraham convince Mary to embrace a way of life that is 
beyond her years and understanding. Elaborating on the significance of 
her name, the two hermits literalize the metaphorical connection between 
Mary, Abraham’s young niece, and the Virgin Mary, “stella maris, the ‘star 
of the sea.’”!20 Effrem goes so far as to suggest that anything less than 
perfect virginity involves debasement and sinking “to the lowest realms 
of the world.”!?! Though the young Mary is confused by what her men- 
tors say “in such a roundabout way,” they convince her that the only sure 
way that she, “such a little thing and made of clay,” will reach heaven is 
“through the unimpaired wholeness of [her] body and the pure holiness 
of [her] mind.”'?? Effrem essentially seduces Mary with images of tran- 
scendent perfection: 


For if you remain uncorrupt and a virgin, you will become the equal of God’s 
angels; surrounded by them, when you have cast off the burden of your 
body, you will traverse the sky, / rising above the ether high, / and journey 
through the circle of the zodiac, not slowing down or delaying your flight / 
until you have reached great delight / in the arms of the Virgin’s Son, and are 
embraced by Him in the luminous wedding chamber of His mother.!?3 


Upon hearing this, Mary gleefully renounces the world, and Abraham sets 
out the plan for her future religious life in “a little cell, narrow of entrance 
and adjacent to [his] own dwelling.”!?* Abraham assumes the responsibil- 
ity to “visit her often and through the window instruct her in the Psalms 
and other pages of God’s law.”!”5 By the end of the second scene of the 
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play, Hrotsvit has entered into a form of religious life in which prideful 
and obsessive postures make perfection the enemy of ordinary Christian 
goodness. 


Redemption 

Twenty years elapse between the second and third scenes of the play. 
The action resumes after a rather complex crisis involving both Mary and 
Abraham. In a frantic scene that contrasts starkly with the cool certainty 
of the first, Abraham runs to Effrem and reports that Mary has abandoned 
not only her cell but also her religious way of life. In response to Effrem’s 
continued questioning, Abraham recounts the physical and spiritual event 
that grounds the redemptive process: Mary has been seduced by “a certain 
deceiver / who, disguised as a monk, often came to see her / under the 
pretense of instructive visits, / until he ignited the undisciplined instincts 
of her youthful heart to burn in love for him, so much so that she jumped 
from her window to perform that awful deed.”!”6 For all Abraham's prom- 
ises regarding his intent to educate Mary in her religious life, he did not 
provide her with enough knowledge to discern the voices that would pres- 
ent themselves to her. Admittedly, Mary’s sexual sin takes center stage in 
Abraham’s narrative, but Abraham’s prior self-assuredness plays a major 
supporting role. 

Mary’s physical transgression becomes a portal through which Hrotsvit 
treats the workings of grace. Redemption cannot occur unless things fall 
apart, unless the human person has experienced and claimed real spiritual 
need. Perfect people have no need of a redeemer. In the first two scenes 
of the play, Abraham and Effrem present themselves as holy men who 
have conquered human weakness by their own discipline, and they con- 
vince Mary to strive for the same sort of self-sufficiency. Mary’s “fall” is the 
first, and necessary, stage in the redemptive process. Despite her religious 
fervor, her “education” (minimal though it was), her supposed isolation 
from the temptations of the world, and her best intentions, Mary expe- 
riences herself—physically—as incapable of satisfying her own deepest 
needs. The idol of what she might have become by the exercise of her own 


decision to wall up Mary, then to visit her in order to instruct her (orally, as Mary is to 
remain illiterate) through the window in the Psalter and other biblical material (only), 
must have seemed to Hrotsvit a nightmare of suppression,” Spirituality, p. 172. 
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virtue is shattered beneath the window of her cell. Likewise, Abraham’s 
pious detachment from reality is destroyed by his engagement with Mary’s 
absence. Misinterpreting dreams meant to awaken him to Mary’s trouble, 
Abraham discovers Mary's disappearance only after three days. Abraham, 
like Mary, experiences in his body the trauma of being broken: 


When I understood, at last, / that she whom I sought had left, I was aghast; 
/ my innermost parts trembled with fear, and my limbs quaked with terror. 
/...Then I filled the air with doleful sounds asking what wolf has snatched 
away my lamb, what thief has stolen my child???” 


All at once Abraham manifests to himself, to Effrem, and to the audi- 
ence a sense of his own inadequacy; he finally realizes that despite our 
best efforts, none of us is beyond temptation, that we are all “the demon’s 
prey.”128 

Though Abraham has not sinned physically, he recognizes that he is 
somehow implicated in Mary’s transgression.!9 In this post-lapsarian play 
world, Mary’s condition and Abraham’s are intimately related, and Abra- 
ham’s awareness of this relationship provides the play’s first stirrings of 
redeeming grace. Abraham’s own redemption begins prior to Mary’s. The 
holy man who embodied the fugus mundi and who appeared so sure of 
himself in the first scenes of the play, in response to the heart-rending 
despair of his niece, gives up everything that he holds dear about his reli- 
gious life in order to bring Mary back to health and wholeness. Abraham 
sends “a loyal friend” to find Mary, and he resolves to act in whatever ways 
necessary to facilitate her recovery.!° The “voice” that he listens to in this 
case is not the prideful voice of his own virtue but the intrepid voice of the 
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good shepherd who “lays down his life for the sheep.”!3! When Abraham 
shares with Effrem his plan to go to Mary “disguised as a lover,” Effrem 


affirms his efforts at accommodation and underscores the true desires 
of God: 


He who knows the secrets of our hearts, and knows the intents that underlie 
our actions, does not disapprove when one of us relaxes temporarily the 
rigor of our strict rules and behaves like our weaker brethren, if it is done so 
that he may all the more efficiently regain a soul that has strayed into sin.!32 


Hrotsvit redeems Abraham through the self-offering love that draws him 
out of the desert and into the thick of a threatening world. In deed as 
well as in word, Abraham demonstrates that Mary’s spiritual welfare is of 
greater concern to him than his own. 

After two years Abraham discovers from his peripatetic friend that 
Mary works in a popular urban brothel where she “has chosen to stay / 
with a certain procurer who treats her with tender love.”!3? Knowing that 
Mary is living the life of a prostitute, delighting “in the love of strangers,” 
Abraham disguises himself as a lover in order to see her.!3* Curiously, the 
redemption of both Abraham and Mary hinges on Abraham’s willingness 
to don the garb of an actor and assume the role of an itinerant performer, 
playing with vice in order to harvest virtue. Abraham plays the roué in 
the presence of the innkeeper, and even when he and Mary are alone, 
likely in a public place. Affirming through asides the real challenges faced 
by any actor—“feign[ing] cheerfulness of countenance” while “veil[ing] 
the bitterness of... internal grief’—Abraham commits to his role, urging 
himself to be “lustful in the manner of lewd young men.”® Abraham's 
performance for Mary, in the manner of a sacrament, at once reveals 
and conceals: it reveals desire and longing while it conceals their subject, 
namely, God. Further, it awakens Mary to the possibilities for holiness. 
When she approaches Abraham with “a taste of sweet kisses... [and] 
close embraces,” she smells a “rare and wonderful odor” that calls to mind 
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“the fragrance of chastity [she] once practiced.”!36 This sense memory, 
occasioned by Abraham’s performance, causes her to remember how she 
“fell into perdition’s pit,” though Abraham steers her away from indulging 
such thoughts until they arrive at a private place.!37 

The mise en scene shifts to a bedroom, a place of intimacy that ironi- 
cally calls to mind the “luminous wedding chamber” invoked earlier in the 
play by Effrem to cajole Mary into embracing a virginal life. In the gritti- 
ness of the real bedchamber, Abraham reveals himself to Mary, and Mary 
reveals to her “father and teacher” the depth of her despair.'?® In this cli- 
mactic scene with Abraham, Hrotsvit presents Mary as clinging to her sin. 
Despite all her prior fasting, prayers, and vigils, the reality to which Mary 
pays most attention is her sexual transgression, and the voice to which she 
listens most attentively asserts the power of one mistake to pollute even 
a flood of God’s grace. Abraham, whose guidance led Mary to make an 
idol out of her physical chastity, struggles mightily to rescue her from the 
despair into which she has fallen. Abraham continually affirms that Mary 
is not alone in her sinfulness, that no one “has lived free from sin except 
for the Virgin’s Son.”!8° He insists that “[i]t is human to err but evil to 
persist in sin,” that “he who fell suddenly is not the one to be blamed / — 
only he who fails to rise promptly again.”!4° Mary clings steadfastly to her 
despair, however, and Abraham expresses his exasperation in words that 
capture the play’s most significant teaching: 


Have mercy on my exhaustion, which I incurred on your account, and cast 
off this dangerous and sinful despair, which we know to be a graver offense 
than all other sins. For whoever despairs, thinking that God would not come 
to the aid of sinners, that person sins irremediably. Because just as the spark 
from a flintstone cannot set the sea on fire, / so the bitter taste of our sins 
cannot likewise aspire / to alter the sweetness of Divine Goodwill.“ 
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Even this beautiful statement about God’s grace, however, does not pre- 
vent Mary from indulging the pride that melodramatizes her own sin- 
fulness. Only when Abraham establishes his solidarity with Mary in her 
sinfulness does Mary consent to amend her present life: “I take your sins 
upon myself...”!42 In experiencing Abraham’s love for her, in deed more 
than in word, Mary is literally led back to a state of grace. Unlike her first 
approach to religious life, this one is grounded in reality and marked by 
freedom: “You do not force me, miserable wretch, with threats, but exhort 
me to do penance / with kind benevolence...Out of my own free will I 
shall remain contrite.”!#3 

In the redemptive movement of her fourth play, Hrotsvit sharpens her 
focus and deepens her reflection on Christian living. Calimachus’ obses- 
sion with Drusiana is refigured in Abraham’s obsession to keep Mary pure. 
Obsession, however, remains obsession whether it is in a pagan or a Chris- 
tian context. Fortunatus’ pride makes another appearance in both Abra- 
ham’s early spiritual certainties and Mary’s inability to allow God’s grace 
to be more significant than her own sin. In all of these cases, Hrotsvit pulls 
her audience up short; rather than standing in judgment of the characters, 
she urges us to identify with them. She presents us with an Abraham and 
Mary who, from the midst of complexity, discern the voice of truth and 
life. For Abraham, this redeeming voice moves him to a real engagement 
with the world, taking upon himself the fragility of another. For Mary, this 
same voice moves her to indulge her desires for God, recognizing that, like 
Abraham, God will not allow her sin to stand in the way of graceful love. 


Sanctification 

The last two scenes of the play involve Mary’s repentance. From a 21st- 
century standpoint, it is easy to read these scenes as the recapture and 
confinement of the unruly feminine within a fundamentally patriarchal 
order. Indeed, this reading deserves considered attention in analyzing the 
reception of Hrotsvit’s work. In the three-act dramaturgy I am proposing, 
however, the details regarding Mary’s penitence provide the audience with 
a template for their own sanctification. For any Christian seeking to live 
an integral life, the road from brokenness to wholeness is “difficult and 
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rugged.”!** However, as Abraham counsels Mary, “Whatever is done with 
devotion is accomplished with ease.”!#° Hrotsvit encourages her audience, 
via Mary’s example, to undertake the journey of continued conversion 
despite its apparent difficulty. And rather than inhabiting those places too 
redolent with painful memory, Hrotsvit directs the penitent to a “small 
interior room,” to which only God has access.!*6 In the play, this room 
is accessible only to Mary; the audience knows what happens in it only 
through Abraham’s conversation with Effrem. By extension, this internal 
space is a cloister or hermitage to which all Christians can retreat if they 
so choose, whether they are living in a monastery like Gandersheim or in 
the push and pull of the Ottonian court. Repentance and ongoing conver- 
sion, not only for Mary but for all who seek to live a genuinely Christian 
life, depend upon a cultivated intimacy with God. 

The prayerful intimacy to which Hrotsvit points in these last scenes, 
however, is not disembodied. Spiritual desire and longing, like physical 
desire and longing, must be expressed in the human body. Mary’s peni- 
tential behavior, engaged in not by compulsion but freely, becomes a kind 
of martyrdom or witness by which other Christians are nourished in their 
own faith: “She works with all her strength to become an example of con- 
version / to those for whom she was the cause of perdition.”!*” For Hrots- 
vit, even the most private, contemplative life is apostolic, reaching beyond 
itself to touch the lives of other Christians. More importantly, Hrotsvit 
underscores the reality that no one is exempt from the need for ongoing 
conversion. From the hermit to the prostitute, Christians in the cloister 
and in the world must pay attention to the ways in which their worlds 
continually fall apart, seeing in these lapses not the stuff of despair but 
the opportunities for deeper intimacy with God. 


The Conversion of the Harlot Thais 


Incarnation 
In her last two plays, Thais and Sapientia, Hrotsvit returns to familiar dra- 
matic action; hence, we can be tempted to read them as “repeats.” Thais, 
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for example, seems simply to present another variation on the repentant 
prostitute theme that was already explored in Mary and Abraham. Like- 
wise, Sapientia apparently returns to the passio formula set forth in Agape, 
Chionia, and Hirena. Though there is some repetition in these two plays, 
Hrotsvit does not simply cover the same ground in different ways. First, 
she complicates and deepens the spiritual dynamics laid bare in previous 
plays on similar subjects. In two incarnational moves, she takes up her 
own dramatic work and allows it to raise more pertinent spiritual ques- 
tions. Second, in these last plays Hrotsvit very intentionally engages the 
intellectual element of human experience, in order to redeem it for the 
praise of God and the service of humanity. 

If Mary and Abraham concerned a woman who fell from grace and 
indulged despair because she was badly educated and, hence, sinned out 
of ignorance, Thais is about a woman who has much more in common 
with Hrotsvit and the aristocratic women of Gandersheim. The harlot 
Thais is a smart, astute, beautiful woman who has already met “the true 
God” but has freely chosen to pursue primarily physical desires—money 
(and the independence it guarantees) through sex.!* In this fifth play, 
Hrotsvit brings the dramatic and spiritual action closer to the audience. 
Like Thais, neither Hrotsvit and her coreligionists at Gandersheim nor the 
Ottonian court can hide behind the veil of ignorance when they reflect 
upon their own human fragility. They are people who have met the true 
God but who remain susceptible to sin. How does God’s grace operate in 
these situations? Are the well educated, in letters and in faith, doomed 
to more severe punishment for their sinfulness because they should have 
“known better’? Does God’s grace remain accessible to those who sin 
freely and knowingly?!*9 

Setting the stage for these questions, Hrotsvit introduces the hermit 
Pafnutius. Unlike Abraham in the previous play, Pafnutius is an intellec- 
tual. The first scene of the play finds him in conversation with his students 


148 Wilson, Plays, p. 106; Cui deo? Vero, p. 229, lines 9-10. 

149 See Phyllis Brown, “Authentic Education: The Example of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” 
in Fromme Frauen als gelehrte Frauen: Bildung, Wissenschaft und Kunst im weiblichen Reli- 
giosentum des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, ed. Edeltraud Klueting and Harm Klueting 
(Cologne, 2010), pp. 100-09, for a discussion of parallels and contrasts between Thais and 
Theophilus, the main character in Theophilus. Thais must depend on Pafnutius’s Christian 
education for an understanding of God’s grace, while Theophilus is able to draw on his 
own education, which is similar to Pafnutius’s education, for his understanding of God’s 
grace. 
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who notice that his “heart is grieved.”5° We will eventually discover that 
his soul is heavy because of Thais, a wonderfully beautiful creation of God 
who has turned to prostitution. Before that, however, Pafnutius gives his 
disciples a lesson in Boethian music theory that goes on for nearly five 
pages. Besides flexing her philosophical muscles, Hrotsvit presents in this 
scene the dynamics of the intellectual life. Despite the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, Pafnutius leads his students to appreciate how music, and its many 
arithmetical relationships, reflects not only the orderliness of the cosmos 
but the intended harmony of human being. And though the difficulty of 
the subject matter causes his students to confess that they would have 
preferred not knowing anything, Pafnutius articulates the central princi- 
ple of the Catholic intellectual life: “The more one recognizes how miracu- 
lously God had arranged everything according to number, measure and 
weight, / the more one will burn with ardent love for God.”!5! In addition 
to providing an entertaining discourse for her learned audience, Hrotsvit’s 
music lesson provides the play with a unifying principle that connects 
the pursuit of truth in the intellectual life—complicated and challenging 
though it may be—with the conversion of heart in the spiritual life? 


Redemption 

As in Mary and Abraham, the process of redemption dramatized in Thais 
begins with the hermit leaving the security of his regular life and enter- 
ing the dangerous and threatening territory inhabited by the prostitute. 
Pafnutius dons the livery of a lover and, once more, theatrical artifice 
becomes the medium by which a sinner is converted. Neither the spiri- 
tual world of Abraham and Effrem nor the intellectual world of Pafnu- 
tius can remain aloof from worldly realities. Pafnutius cannot help to 
return Thais’s body and soul to harmonious concord except by entering 
the maelstrom of greed, lust, violence, and pain that shapes her world. 
After discovering Thais’s whereabouts from a group of young men who 
“are aflame” for her, Pafnutius gains admittance to her chamber by acting 
as a potential client. Early in the scene, as noted above, Pafnutius asks 
Thais if she has access to “another room,” “one that is hidden away,” so 


150 Wilson, Plays, p. 93; Cuius cor contristatur - eius et vultus obscuratur, p. 218, lines 
11-12. 

151 Wilson, Plays, p. 101; Quanto enim mirabiliori - lege deum omnia in numero et men- 
sura et pondere posuisse quis agnoscit - tanto in eius amore ardescit, p. 225, lines 2-4. 

152 A very important article on the nature and purpose of the music lesson is David 
Chamberlain, “Musical Learning and Dramatic Action in Hrotsvit’s Pafnutius,” Studies in 
Philology 77.4 (1980), 319-43. 
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that they can speak privately.!°3 Thais responds, “There is one so hidden, 
so secret, that no one besides me knows it, except for God.”!°* Essentially, 
Thais confesses that she knows God and, indeed, has an interior spiritual 
life. Pafnutius uses this information to begin an aggressive conversation 
with her about divine justice. 

Unlike Abraham who draws Mary to repentance with gentle exhorta- 
tion, Pafnutius engages Thais with harsh reproaches. In the same insis- 
tent way that he presented the challenging “facts” of music theory to his 
students, he confronts Thais with the realities of her own life as they sit 
within the context of Christian faith. Though he praises the patience of 
Christ who mercifully delays the condemnation of those who “sin with full 
cognition,”!?® Pafnutius speaks with urgency to rouse Thais to penitence: 


I shudder at your presumption, / I bewail your sure perdition / because you 
know all this so well, / and yet you sent many a man’s soul to Hell. /... You 
deserve to be damned even more, / as you offended the Divine Majesty 
haughtily, knowing of him before. /... Punishment awaits you in Hell / if 
you continue in sin to dwell. /...O, how I wish you were pierced through 
all your flesh with pain / so that you wouldn't dare to give yourself to peril- 
ous lust again.!5® 


Gentle affectivity is not always the mode by which one is moved to listen 
to the voice of God that speaks in the deepest recesses of the heart; some- 
times, exacting reason proves the most effective means of awakening the 
soul to the voice one has ceased to hear. Only after Thais manifests her 
desire for conversion does Pafnutius shift from berating her to encourag- 
ing her. Even though she is “so stained, / with thousands and thousands 
of sins enchained,” Pafnutius affirms that forgiveness remains accessible 
to her.!7 


153 Wilson, Plays, p. 106; Estne hic aliud penicius - in quo possimus colloqui secretius? 
p- 229, lines 5-6. 

154 Wilson, Plays, p. 106; Est etenim aliud <tam> occultum - tam secretum - ut eius 
penetral nulli preter me nisi deo sit cognitum, p. 229, lines 7-8. 

155 Wilson, Plays, p. 107; qui te scientes vides peccare - et tamen tardas perdere, p. 229, 
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156 Wilson, Plays, p. 107; Tui presumptionem horresco - tui perditonem defleo - quia hec 
nosti et tantas animas perdidisti... Tanto iustius damnaberis - quanto praesumptiosius sci- 
enter offendisti maiestatem divinitatis...Supplicium tibi imminet gehenne si permanebis 
in scelere...O utinam esses viceratenus concussa timore - ne ultra presumeres periculose 
delectationi assensum prebere, p. 229, lines 23-24, 26-27; p. 230, lines 2-3, 6-8. 
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As the process of conversion requires not simply good intentions but 
also concrete and verifiable action, Hrotsvit’s Thais must perform her 
resolution to change. After Pafnutius leaves her, Thais disposes of all the 
riches she accrued during her sinful life. To the great dismay of her worth- 
less lovers, Thais consigns to the flames all that she earned through pros- 
titution. Further, she dismisses her consorts in obvious disgust, publicly 
announcing the end of her sinful life. After all this, she follows Pafnutius to 
a women’s cloister and embraces a solitary life of prayer and penitence. 

Thais begins her journey toward harmony with God by acting contrary 
to her earlier sinful patterns. This spiritual technique of agere contra, “the 
medicine of contraries,” attempts to restore balance in the human per- 
son by employing behaviors that “act against” previous excesses.!® The 
antidote to Thais’s greed and acquisitiveness is provided by the burning 
of her possessions as if they were trash. The antidote to her serial sexual 
encounters is the public renunciation of those who have pursued her and 
whom she has pursued. The antidote to her profligate life “in the world” 
is her embrace of the anchoritic life in the cloister. Though the ways of 
God are indeed mysterious, Hrotsvit the intellectual reminds her audience 
that there is a calculus to the spiritual life that can help restore balance to 
even the most disrupted relationship with God. 


Sanctification 

Thais’s penitential process, like Mary’s, provides Hrotsvit’s audience with 
a template for their own sanctification. Like her counterpart in the previ- 
ous play, Thais retreats to an inner room shared with no one but God. 
Dramatized by Hrotsvit as the cell of an anchoress with “no entry and no 
exit, only a tiny window through which she may receive some modest 
food,” the space of Thais’s penance is more spiritual than physical.!5° It 
is a place to which Hrotsvit’s own audience has access, should they be as 
courageous as Thais in entering it. Unlike Mary’s cell, however, Thais’s is 
nested within a larger community; indeed, Thais retreats into solitude, 
but her efforts to confront herself honestly are bolstered by the prayers 
of the “noble company of holy virgins”!®° and the “maternal affections” of 


158 Wilson, Plays, p. 13; Quia enim egritudo animarum - aeque ut corporum - contrariis 
curanda est medelis, p. 235, lines 20-22. 
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the abbess.!©! The story of the repentant harlot seems to become the story 
of all those Christians who, no matter their sin, restore balance to their 
lives through the increased intimacy with God that is facilitated by both 
personal and communal prayer. 

Hrotsvit deepens her reflection on the nature of penance in this play 
by focusing on certain realistic details not included in Mary. Before enter- 
ing her enclosure, Thais relates her one fear to Pafnutius: “What could 
be more unsuitable, / what could be more uncomfortable, / than that I 
would have to perform all necessary functions of the body in the very 
same room? I am sure that it will soon be uninhabitable because of the 
stench.”!62 Pafnutius responds to her fear not by indulging it but, again, by 
reproaching her with the sinfulness of her life: “It is only right / that you 
expiate the evil sweetness of alluring delight / by enduring this terrible 
smell.”!63 And when Thais objects that she mainly mourns the loss of a 
“dignified and pure” spot to invoke God’s name, Pafnutius articulates an 
important insight regarding prayer—penitential or otherwise. The most 
efficacious penitential prayer does not depend on words; it depends on 
honestly being what one is, a sinner, before God: “Clearly you should pray 
not with words but with tears; not with your tinkling voice’s melodious 
art / but with the bursting of your penitent heart. /... The more perfectly 
you humiliate yourself, the faster you will earn forgiveness. / Say only: 
Thou Who created me, / have mercy upon me!”!64 

In the last movements of the play, Hrotsvit communicates profound 
spiritual insights to her audience in order to assist them in their own jour- 
ney toward holiness. First, in highlighting Thais’s penitence amidst her 
own excrement, Hrotsvit affirms that the true God is always accessible, 
even from the vilest mess. If the true God were found only in what is 
dignified and pure, then the Incarnation would be a theatrical sleight of 
hand, and we, no matter how smart or devout, would be doomed. Second, 
Hrotsvit softens the apparent harshness of Pafnutius in one of the later 
scenes by having him reveal to the saintly Antonius his own misgivings 
regarding his exacting behavior: “I am still disturbed by a decision on my 
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part: / I fear that her frailty / can bear the long penance only with great 
difficulty.”!6° Pafnutius thereby underscores his “true affection” and “kind 
compassion” for his spiritual pupil. Unlike Abraham in the earlier play, 
Pafnutius is not overconfident about his knowledge of God’s will. Genu- 
inely, and humanely, he wonders if he has done right by Thais. The humil- 
ity that Pafnutius urges on Thais is a humility that he, and all spiritual 
guides, must own. Lastly, Hrotsvit makes clear that glory is the inheritance 
of even the most intentional and profligate sinner who repents. In fact, the 
splendid imagery appearing at the end of the play—the waiting bedcham- 
ber guarded by four maidens, the completed journey to the stars—recalls 
those images used by Effrem and Abraham to seduce the child Mary into 
embracing an eremitical life. The penitent Thais receives at the end of this 
play what the naive Mary was promised at the beginning of the last play. 
And, in answer to the question about the limits of God’s grace, Hrotsvit 
confirms her audience in the knowledge that God’s “custom from time 
immemorial” is “to have mercy on sinners rather than to slay them.”!66 


Sapientia 


Incarnation 

In her final play, Hrotsvit engages, once more, the larger social and politi- 
cal reality of the Roman Empire. Set during the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian, Sapientia presents the martyrdom of three holy virgins, “Faith,” 
“Hope,” and “Love.” Unlike the earlier play concerning a triple martyrdom, 
this one foregrounds the role of the mother, Sapientia or “Wisdom,” in 
the prophetic witness of her daughters. The first lines of the play spoken 
by Antiochus, deputy to Hadrian, underscore the primary objective of all 
temporal rulers: “to uproot immediately / and destroy entirely / whatever 
might harm the state, whatever might threaten its peace and tranquility.”!67 
The clear and present danger to the empire in this case is Sapientia, “a cer- 
tain woman arrived in Rome... accompanied by her three little children.”!68 
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She and her daughters create political instability because they embody 
religious dissent. Antiochus relates that Sapientia “exhorts our citizens 
and clients / to abandon the ancestral and ancient rites / and to con- 
vert to Christianity.”!6° As an evangelist, Sapientia is effective in teaching 
and preaching the faith. Her efforts result, according to Antiochus, in the 
upending of relationships: “Our wives despise us so that they refuse to 
eat with us, / or even more to sleep with us.”!”° In Agape, Chionia, and 
Hirena, Hrotsvit highlighted the witness of eloquent women who resisted 
commodification by the powers of this world. In Sapientia, she locates 
the source of this holy resistance in the avatar of Christian wisdom, Sapi- 
entia, the mother who embodies both intellectual acumen and spiritual 
fervor. Sapientia’s reply to Hadrian’s question about her purpose in com- 
ing to Rome demonstrates Wisdom’s penchant to integrate understand- 
ing and devotion: “For no other matter / but to be a witness to truth, to 
understand the faith, which you persecute, better, / and to consecrate my 
daughters to Christ.”!71 

As in Thais, Hrotsvit embraces in this play the intellectual tradition of 
which she is a part. After Hadrian asks about her children’s ages, Sapientia 
provides him with a lesson in mathematics, using her knowledge of dimin- 
ished, evenly even, and augmented numbers to confound the powerful yet 
ignorant emperor.!” Rather than simply telling him that her daughters 
are age 8, 10, and 12, she delivers a “thoroughly perplexing lecture” that 
ultimately reveals the nature of Catholic intellectual life: 


Praise be thereof to the supreme wisdom of the Creator / and to the mar- 
velous science of this world’s Maker, / who not only created the world in 
the beginning out of nothing and ordered everything according to number, 
measure and weight, / but also in the seasons and in the ages of men gave 
us the ability to grasp / the wondrous science of the arts.!73 
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Human beings have been endowed by the Creator with rational gifts 
that allow them to discover the wonder of God in the intelligible order of 
the universe. This drive and ability to understand Truth is related, how- 
ever, to Christian commitment. Sapientia’s mathematics lesson is made 
more potent by her immediate refusal to worship the pagan gods; for 
Christian wisdom, such worship would not only be a sin against faith but 
also a sin against the Truth discovered by intellectual inquiry. Worshiping 
false gods as if they were true would, literally, make no sense. 


Redemption 

Despite three days’ confinement in a “prison’s dismal dark,” Sapientia and 
her daughters affirm their objectives: the virgins Fides, Spes and Karitas 
will become brides of Christ, and Sapientia, like her scriptural ancestor, 
will become the “mother-in-law of the Eternal King.”!”4 The aim of all 
their work and witness is communion with Christ. In an attempt to bend 
Sapientia to their will, Hadrian and Antiochus target her children and force 
them to endure horrific tortures prior to their martyrdom. Sapientia’s role 
in this segment of the play is to encourage her children and pray for their 
Christian perseverance. In suffering and death, each of Sapientia’s daugh- 
ters reveals something salient about the Christian education that she gave 
them. Fides, the object of maniacal flogging, cutting, grilling, boiling, and 
finally beheading, affirms the utter stupidity of worshiping the creature 
(i.e., idols fashioned from “base metal”) rather than the Creator. No mat- 
ter how extreme the torture, “faith” can never admit to what is untrue. 
Spes, scourged, suspended in mid-air, lacerated, and boiled, lives in a sure 
and certain hope that God’s promises will be fulfilled and that the powers 
of the world will be made to no effect. “Hope” makes even an emperor 
“admit defeat.”!7° Karitas, even though she is not asked to sacrifice to an 
idol, but only to utter “Great Diana,” knows that her life has meaning only 
when it is bound together with other Christian lives. Lashed on a rack 
and enclosed in a fiery furnace, “Love” endures all things so as to stand in 
solidarity with the Christian community: 


I am born of the same parents as my sisters, imbued by the same sacra- 
ments, strengthened by the same firmness of faith. Know, therefore, that we 
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are one and the same in what we want, what we feel and what we think. In 
nothing will I differ from them.!” 


Despite the hyperrealism of the tortures related by Hrotsvit, yet another 
affirmation that Christian commitment flourishes not when it attempts 
to escape painful human realities but when it embraces them, Sapientia’s 
daughters die physical deaths only when their heads are separated from 
their bodies, only when the rational and bodily principles are prevented 
from communicating. 


Sanctification 

The matter of Sapientia seems to be addressed both to the imperial pow- 
ers of the Ottonian court and to the aristocratic women of Gandersheim. 
Hrotsvit underscores for the political leaders of her own day the danger 
of forgetting that God is the source and summit of all power. Keeping the 
peace by squashing dissent may be understandable if it aims to orient 
the entire society to Truth. If, however, it aims to safeguard the temporal 
power of this or that emperor, Christian or not, then it flirts with a pride 
that will inevitably be humiliated. For the women of Gandersheim, the 
nuns and canonesses in the monastery as well as those courtly visitors 
like Otto’s wife Theophano, Hrotsvit highlights the nobility of their voca- 
tion in building up the Christian faith by building up genuine Christian 
community. The play ends with Sapientia’s journey to the outskirts of 
Rome to bury her three martyred daughters. She is accompanied by the 
‘noble ladies” whom she converted to Christianity (to the great frustra- 
tion of the imperial powers). In the procession and at the burial site are 
women who represent all the women in Hrotsvit’s audience. The virgin 
martyrs who offer their lives most dramatically for the praise and service 
of God directly address the nuns and canonesses of the abbey who have 
become witnesses of God’s power at work in the chaste and obedient. 
The matrons who accompany Sapientia speak to the wives and mothers 
who live in the Ottonian world, evangelizing it with their ordinary ways 
of Christian living (even, perhaps, when they conflict with the stratagems 
of the powerful). Sapientia herself reflects those very powerful women 
who function as seats of wisdom, who educate others in cultivating their 
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intellectual and spiritual gifts, who strengthen them to be faithful, hope- 
ful, and loving in living the Christian life. Her final prayer is the prayer of 
a doctor of the Church, a teacher whose faith is understood by reason and 
whose intellect is animated by faith. 

This last play in Hrotsvit’s oeuvre indicates, as all the other plays do, 
that she intends the dramatic action to root itself in the lives of the audi- 
ence, whether readers or hearers. Sapientia’s story, in other words, is Gan- 
dersheim’s story;!77 “the arts of watching and being watched merge and 
give way to shared action, shared experience, a shared moment of tran- 
scendence beyond theatre.”!78 


Conclusion 


In her six dramatically compelling plays, Hrotsvit highlights certain pat- 
terns of human action and insists that they are “worth watching” because 
they have not only human but cosmic significance. She draws characters 
who inhabit complicated social and political realities and insists that 
these virgins and harlots, mothers and fathers, masters and servants are 
“worth caring about” because they all resemble the audience in one way 
or another. Despite the condemnations of her intellectual and spiritual 
ancestors, she employs theatrical artifice, even within the plays themselves, 
to reach for genuine truth. Theater is “necessary” for Hrotsvit because of 
its potential to make present, in ways different from other forms of prose 
or poetic composition, the realities being depicted. She creates a space 
where the audience, whether in the theater of the imagination or in real- 
ized performance, experiences unmediated action and is enlivened to the 
possibilities for their own transformation. The tripartite dramaturgy struc- 
turing her plays weaves together the stuff of drama with fundamental acts 
of Christian faith, making the compositions themselves near sacramental 
occasions of religious meaning. 

In this discussion of Hrotsvit’s plays, I have deliberately omitted two 
topics most frequently associated with medieval performance: liturgy and 
liturgical drama. Hrotsvit contributes differently—if not in kind, then 
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in degree—to the dramatic landscape of the early Middle Ages. In his 
Liber officialis (c. 821-35), for example, Amalarius of Metz advances a con- 
sciously dramatic approach to the performance of liturgy. Amalarius and 
his followers perceived that implicit in all Christian worship, especially the 
Eucharist, was the drama of Christ’s self-offering love. Despite the even- 
tual condemnation of his views by the Council of Quiercy (838), Ama- 
larius advanced the notion that this drama could be highlighted by the 
intentionality and awareness of the “performers” (i.e., the priest and the 
ministers of the liturgy) so as to deepen the engagement of the gathered 
assembly with the mysteries being celebrated.!”9 I have argued that Hrots- 
vit also aims to cultivate this kind of engagement in her audience; how- 
ever, her contribution is particularly noteworthy because she cultivates 
this engagement through formal dramatic representation rather than by 
simply exploiting the natural performativity of the Catholic liturgy. 
Liturgical drama, “theatrical action growing out of and to an extent 
remaining within the annually recurring services ofthe Christian Church,”!80 
makes explicit the implicit theatricality of Christian ritual. Written in 
liturgical Latin, liturgical dramas enact sacred events like the discovery 
of the empty tomb by the three Marys on Easter morning (quem qua- 
eritis). Though they vary in length and elaborateness, liturgical dramas 
remain part and parcel of religious ceremonies (the Easter Vigil, matins, 
etc.).18! Evidence of these liturgical dramas is contained in texts preserved 
within various orders of service, such as St Ethelwold’s Regularis Concor- 
dia (965-76), which aimed to regulate worship, particularly in monastic 
communities. The earliest of these texts are contemporaneous with Hrots- 
vit; however, the performance and development of liturgical dramas pre- 
date their inscription. As Susan Rankin suggests, the quem quaeritis was 
likely “created before 930” and “[b]y the end of the century...had been 
integrated into the liturgies of institutions in southern and central France, 
southern England, and along the Rhine in German-speaking countries, as 


179 See Harris, Medieval Theatre in Context, pp. 23-35; and O.B. Hardison, Christian Rite 
and Christian Drama in the Middle Ages: Essays in the Origin and Early History of Modern 
Drama (Baltimore, 1965), pp. 35-79. 

180 William Tydeman, ed., The Medieval European Stage, 500-1500: A Documentary His- 
tory (Cambridge, 2001), 55. 

181 See Eric Palazzo, “Performing the Liturgy,” in The Cambridge History of Christian- 
ity: Early Medieval Christianities, c. 600-1100, ed. Thomas F.X. Noble and Julia M.H. Smith 
(Cambridge, 2008), p. 488. 
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far east as St Gall.”!82 Although perhaps beyond the reach of these devel- 
opments in liturgical drama, Hrotsvit would certainly have had an appre- 
ciation of the theatricality of the liturgy and its potential for dramatic 
elaboration. However, Hrotsvit inflects her “theatrical” activity differently. 
Although she attempts to deepen her audience’s spiritual experience, she 
does so apart from the liturgical context. 

Hrotsvit is “necessary” for students of Western theater because she rep- 
resents a particularly revelatory moment in the history of dramatic com- 
position. We need the experience of Hrotsvit to understand how there 
can be such a thing as Christian drama figured outside the context of 
ritual worship. She rescues the form and, despite the received wisdom of 
her patristic sources, puts it to the work of evangelization. Rather than 
eschew the entertaining qualities of the performative traditions preced- 
ing her, Hrotsvit immerses herself in them and creatively orients them 
to the needs of her 10th-century Christian culture. As liturgical drama is 
developing at St Gall or in St Ethelwold’s England, Hrotsvit is composing 
actual dramas that attempt not only to teach but also to make present 
mysteries of faith. Two centuries before the Ordo Representationis Adae 
(Jeu d’Adam or The Play of Adam), Hrotsvit is fashioning characters, plots, 
and scenes derived from sacred history, implying that this history contin- 
ues to be enacted in her own day and age. Should we ignore Hrotsvit, then 
our understanding of theater's admittedly checkered but persistent career 
would be poorer indeed. 


182 Susan Rankin, “Liturgical Drama,” in The New Oxford History of Music: The Early Mid- 
dle Ages to 1200, ed. Richard Crocker and David Hiley (Oxford, 1990), p. 311. 


DAVID REX FIDELIS? OTTO THE GREAT, THE GESTA OTTONIS, 
AND THE PRIMORDIA COENOBII GANDESHEMENSIS! 


Jay T. Lees 


Hrotsvit of Gandersheim’s last two poems, the Gesta Ottonis and the Pri- 
mordia coenobii Gandeshemensis, deal with events of the latter part of the 
gth century and something more than half of the 10th century. Both are 
poetic works of history: the first deals with Hrotsvit’s ruler, Otto I, while 
the second is the story of the founding of her convent Gandersheim and 
its early years, with Otto being only briefly mentioned. Nevertheless, in 
what follows, it will be argued that Otto is integral to the purpose of the 
Primordia and that Hrotsvit’s presentation of this ruler forms a strong link 
between the two works. 

Hrotsvit’s sacred stories and plays must have impressed her abbess, 
Gerberga II, who, sometime in the 960s, insisted that her canoness-poet 
tackle a new kind of literary work. The result was what is now called 
the Gesta Ottonis, a poetic history of the Saxon royal house and the rule 
of Hrotsvit’s king, Otto the Great, up to his imperial coronation in 962. 
Hrotsvit brought this work to an inconclusive end, telling her reader in 
its closing lines that she simply was not up to the task of taking her story 
through Otto’s recent years as emperor. She did, however, feel herself a 
competent enough poet-historian to turn to the time before Otto’s rule 
and promptly write a second poetic history, this time about the founding 
and early years of her own convent, the title of this work being the Pri- 
mordia coenobii Gandeshemensis.? These two poems have been associated 
with one another both as histories, because they are attempts to relate the 
salient events of the late gth and early 10th centuries, and as epics because 


1 I would like to thank Dr Julie Lowell for editorial suggestions. 

2 The sequence of composition is clear from the fact that Hrotsvit mentions the Gesta 
in the Primordia (lines 81-82). The Primordia is not in the Munich manuscript (Bavarian 
State Library Clm 14485), which ends with the Gesta. The two earliest known manuscripts 
of the Primordia are from the 17th and early 18th centuries. See Berschin, Opera, pp. xxvii- 
xxviii, and the translation in “Hrotsvit and Her Works,” in this volume; and Thomas Head, 
“Hrotsvit’s Primordia and the Historical Traditions of Monastic Communities,” in Wilson, 
Rara Avis, pp. 154-55. On early interpretations of the Gesta, see Henk Vynckier, “Arms 
Talks in the Middle Ages: Hrotsvit, Waltharius and the Heroic via,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, 
pp. 183-85. 
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of what has been seen as her attempt to turn members of the royal Saxon 
family into Christian heroes.? 

In what follows, I will attempt to establish a closer relationship between 
the two poems by emphasizing Hrotsvit’s portrayal of Otto I in the con- 
text of the first two rebellions that sought to overthrow him and by look- 
ing at the sequence in which the two poems were written. Dealing as it 
does with earlier events than the Gesta, the Primordia may be viewed as 
a kind of prequel, but I will argue that the sequence of composition and 
Hrotsvit’s treatment of Otto in both poems indicate that she intended the 
Primordia as a conclusion to her history. 


The Gesta Ottonis 


Hrotsvit of Gandersheim’s Gesta Ottonis was probably finished in 968.* At 
some point, the loss of a quaternion created two gaps in the poem total- 
ing approximately 672 lines out of 15.5 The poem as it has come down 
to us gives Hrotsvit’s version of the following: the founding of the Saxon 
dynasty of East Frankish rulers; the reign of Henry I (915-36); the events 
surrounding the first marriage of Otto I (936-73) to the Anglo-Saxon Prin- 
cess Edith; the succession of Otto to the royal throne; the rebellion of one 
Eberhard; Eberhard’s second rebellion assisted by Otto’s brother Henry 
and Otto’s victory over them; yet another failed attempt by Henry to over- 
throw his brother; Henry’s subsequent repentance and rehabilitation; the 


3 E.g., Kate Olson, “What Hrotsvit Did to Virgil: Expanding the Boundaries of the Classi- 
cal Epic in Tenth-Century Ottonian Saxony,” in Women and Medieval Epic: Gender, Genre, 
and the Limits of Epic Masculinity, ed. Sara S. Poor and Jana K. Schulman (New York, 2006), 
p. 130; and Steffen Patzold, “Verzeihen, Schenken und Belohnen: Zu den Herrschaftsvor- 
stellungen der Ottonenzeit,” in Die Ottonen: Kunst-Architektur-Geschichte, ed. Klaus Gereon 
Beuckers, Johannes Cramer, and Michael Imhoff (Petersberg, 2002), p. 28. However, the old 
idea that Hrotsvit, along with her contemporaries Widukind of Corvey and Liutprand of 
Cremona, was writing a panegyric or an “Ottonian court history” is, as Gerd Althoff has 
said, best avoided. See the remarks of Marianne Schütze-Pflugk, Herrscher- und Märtyre- 
rauffassung bei Hrotsvit von Gandersheim (Wiesbaden, 1972), pp. 63-64, who sees the Gesta 
as more of a personal than official history of Otto, but still maintains it to be something of 
a panegyric. The bibliography on 10th-century historiography is extensive. For a brief over- 
view, see Gerd Althoff, “Otto der Große in der ottonischen Geschichtsschreibung,” in Otto 
der Grosse: Magdeburg und Europa 1, Essays, ed. Matthias Puhle (Mainz, 2001), pp. 16-27. 

4 For the date of the Gesta, see Ernst Karpf, Herrscherlegitimation und Reichsbegriff in 
der Ottonischen Geschichtsschreibung des 10. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1985), pp. 15-19; and 
the introduction to this volume. 

5 Stephen L. Wailes points out that this loss represents 45 per cent of the total poem in 
Wailes, Spirituality, p. 206; see Berschin’s description in the introduction to this volume. 
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death of Edith and Otto’s dealings with his children Liudolf and Liutgard; 
the imprisonment of Queen Adelaide of Burgundy by Berengar of Italy 
and her escape; Otto’s marriage to Adelaide and fight with Berengar; and 
Liudolf’s attempt to overthrow his father. Here, with the first group of 
missing lines, the poem breaks off and recommences with Liudolf’s rec- 
onciliation with his father before the second gap of lost lines is reached. It 
resumes again with the conclusion of Otto and Queen Adelaide’s imperial 
coronation in Rome and ends with a brief résumé of events since then. 

Such a summation makes the poem appear rather dull. It is anything 
but. In a prologue-like address to her abbess, Gerberga II, Hrotsvit says 
that writing the Gesta was like stumbling around lost in a snowy wood. 
Interpreting it from the temporal distance of a millennium can also be 
like entering that snowy wood.® What can we say about the circumstances 
of the poem’s composition? What was demanded of Hrotsvit by those who 
asked for the poem? And how did Hrotsvit respond? 


The Circumstances of Composition 


Our best sources for understanding the circumstances of the composi- 
tion of the Gesta are the dedicatory texts addressing Abbess Gerberga II, 
Otto I, and Otto II placed before the beginning of the Gesta in Bavarian 
State Library Clm 14485 (the Munich manuscript). However, we should 
not assume that the copies of the Gesta sent to the Ottos (if, indeed, they 
were) would have been introduced by anything more than the poetic 
address specifically directed to each of them. Indeed, as will be seen, 
Hrotsvit gives every indication that the Gesta had first to pass editorial 
scrutiny before being sent on to the two Ottos. Because Hrotsvit’s reason 
for the address to Gerberga is to express her hope that the work would 
meet the expectations of the reviewers, there is no reason why Hrotsvit 
would include it with the copies of the Gesta for Otto I or for Otto II, 
when their own dedicatory addresses would have functioned appropri- 
ately as their introductions to the Gesta. From Hrotsvit’s comments to 
Gerberga, however, we can attempt to reconstruct some of the back-story 
of the Gesta. 

In this Third Address to her abbess, Hrotsvit rings the changes of 
self-deprecation that characterize her prefaces to the sacred stories and 
plays: she stresses her lack of ability and asks her readers to withhold 


6 See Wailes’s apt comments, Spirituality, pp. 205-07. 
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their criticism. Readers may smile at the same motifs of self-abasement 
that introduced the sacred stories and the plays, and understand them as 
expressions of the opposite of what they appear to say. With the Gesta, 
however, Hrotsvit makes one protestation that scholars have taken very 
seriously, namely, that she had difficulty finding source material from 
which to construct her poem.” She says that there was not enough oral 
testimony and that concerning some things there were neither written 
sources nor credible witnesses. Her problem would appear to be a lack of 
material. A little later, Hrotsvit begs Gerberga’s indulgence for her rustic 
style and imperfections. Between the protestations of a lack of sources 
and these pleas for indulgence, Hrotsvit gives an artistic description of her 
process of research and writing: She says that her experience of searching 
for material was “as if someone unaware of the unknown wandered into an 
immense forest where every path was covered by deep snow.”8 With only 
the vaguest of directions, she stumbled through this “multitude of royal 
deeds.”? Here the problem with source material that Hrotsvit describes is 
rather different from that of its sparsity. The problem appears to be that 
what sources she had gave her some information about a “multitude” of 
events but not enough to construct a coherent narrative. It is not, then, 
that Hrotsvit was bereft of material about, or at least some knowledge of, 
the events of Otto’s reign. She does not, after all, describe herself as wan- 
dering in a desert searching for any little scrap of material she could find. 
Rather she finds herself searching for a path through a veritable forest, a 
dense wood,!° and she expresses more than a hint that what she was fac- 
ing was a formless mass of information through which she herself had to 
find a way guided only by the occasional “nod” of someone trying to help. 
Hers is the description of someone confronting all too many trees with 


7 See Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 76; and Barbara Pätzold, arguing that Gerberga was 
herself Hrotsvit’s best source, “Die Auffassung des ostfränkisch-deutschen Reiches als 
‘Regnum Saxonum in Quellen des 10. Jahrhunderts vornehmlich bei sächsischen Geschich- 
tsschreibern,” in Wolfgang Eggert and Barbara Pätzold, Wir-Gefühl und Regnum Saxum bei 
‚frühmittelalterlichen Geschichtsschreibern (Weimar, 1984), pp. 225-26. 

8 Third Address to Gerberga: sed veluti si aliquis nescius - ignoti per latitudinem saltus 
esset iturus - ubi omnis semita nivali densitate velaretur obducta - hicque nullo duce - sed 
solo pręmonstrantium nutu inductus, p. 271, lines 15-18. Translations of Hrotsvit’s Latin are 
my own, although I have consulted various published translations. 

9 Third Address to Gerberga: regalium multiplicitatem gestorum, p. 272, line 6. 

10 Third Address to Gerberga: emensa arboree medietate spissitudinis - locum optatę 
comprehenderet quietis - illicque gradum figens ulterius progredi non presumeret, p. 271, 
line 19-p. 272, lines 1-3. 
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no sense of the organization of the forest. Hrotsvit’s problem was not so 
much that she lacked material as that she had no organizational model 
for what she did have." 

The word epic has often been used to describe the Gesta. But that is to 
fit the Gesta into a broad and frankly difficult-to-define genre long after its 
composition; it does not mean that Hrotsvit had a readily-at-hand organi- 
zational format for her material.!? With the exception of her Pelagius, all 
of Hrotsvit’s earlier writings are based on written sources that provided 
organizational structures for her imaginative and creative retellings of the 
material.!3 Moreover, she could be slyly defensive about using question- 
able sources. In her preface to the sacred stories, Hrotsvit says that some 
people might chastise her for using apocryphal sources, but she follows 
this with smile-evoking humility: what is now seen as false may in the 
future be approved of as true.!* Smile we may, but Hrotsvit’s comment 
has the serious intent of allowing her to get away with using question- 
able material that supplied her with a narrative framework, a framework 
she apparently needed. In her sacred stories and dramas, her artistic 
skill had led her to recast old material that already had a narrative shape 
rather than to create a narrative of her own. The exception is her story 
of the relatively recent Spanish martyr Pelagius. However, even with it, 
Hrotsvit could simply adopt the familiar framework of the story of the 
virtuous Christian who refuses to succumb to pagan vices and is therefore 
martyred.§ 

When Gerberga asked Hrotsvit to write about the deeds of the august 
Caesar (gesta cesaris augusti, p. 271, line 9), she was requesting something 
new and extraordinary of her protégée: that Hrotsvit assemble information 
covering the salient events of the last half-century and give it a narrative 


!! Gandersheim’s geographical location suggests access to plentiful sources. See 
Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, p. 16, n. 8. 

2 Wolfgang Kirsch has made this point in an important article that emphasizes Hrots- 
vit’s originality in writing the Gesta: “Hrotsvit von Gandersheim als Epikerin,” Mittellatein- 
isches Jahrbuch 24/25 (1989-90), 215-24. For an attempt to deal with the Gesta as feminized 
epic, see John O. Ward, “After Rome: Medieval Epic,” in Roman Epic, ed. AJ. Boyle (Lon- 
don, 1993), pp. 285-90. 

13 Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, pp. 309-15. 

14 First Preface: quod videtur falsitas - forsan probabitur esse veritas, p. 1, lines 15-16. 
Hrotsvit is probably referring to her use of the apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew for 
her Maria, though she went to apocryphal sources for other works as well. See Bodarwé, 
Sanctimoniales, pp. 310-11. 

15 See Friedrich Neumann, “Der Denkstil Hrotsvits von Ganderheim,” in Festschrift für 
Hermann Heimpel (Göttingen, 1972), p. 45. 
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structure. While scholars have long debated whether Hrotsvit had access 
to the other famous accounts of Otto’s reign, namely Widukind of Cor- 
vey’s Res gestae Saxonicae and Liutprand of Cremona’s Antapodosis, no 
verbal similarities have been found. The wonder of Hrotsvit’s Gesta is not 
that it is a further example of her skill in modifying an already-formulated 
piece of literature but that she was creating something new from the dis- 
parate pieces of information available to her. This is why she deserves to 
be called a historian. Her problem was to shape her limited information 
about the past into a meaningful whole: the historian’s task. 

This “snowy wood” of deeds was only the first problem Hrotsvit faced. 
She was going to write about powerful people who were still alive or only 
recently dead but with living relatives. If her audience did not exactly 
have in mind its own versions of the story she was going to tell, it cer- 
tainly had enough preconceptions to be critical of hers. In her address to 
Abbess Gerberga, Hrotsvit is explicit not only about who the first readers 
of the Gesta were to be but also that the poem was going to have to pass 
their muster. Hrotsvit says that Gerberga had commanded her to write the 
Gesta and had thereby imposed a burden on Hrotsvit. She further reveals 
Gerberga’s interest in the poem by telling us that the abbess had enlisted 
the aid of Archbishop Wilhelm of Mainz (Otto Ts illegitimate son) who, 
together with Gerberga, would judge Hrotsvit’s work. One can discern 
here the outlines of a plan for the Gesta that would meet the agenda of 
Gerberga and her ally Wilhelm. Hrotsvit more than hints at that agenda 
in her address to Otto I where she writes to her ruler: “May this proffered 
tribute of adulation [i.e., the Gesta] please you, rendered to you by the 
least of Gandersheim’s flock, which the dear care of your fathers gathered 
together and which owes you on-going and devout service.”!6 Here Hrots- 
vit conflates herself with Gandersheim, and her poem becomes part of 
the continuing tribute owed by the convent to its ruler whose forefathers 
founded it. What Hrotsvit evokes here, without stating it directly, is that 
Gandersheim is dutifully serving Otto and that her very poem is evidence 
of this. That Gerberga had gone out of her way to enlist a reluctant Hrotsvit 
for this task and then asked Otto’s son Wilhelm to review the poem before 
it went to the ruler indicates a need to convince the ruler of the value of 


16 Address to Otto I: Quem postrema gregis solvit tibi Gandeshemensis, / Quem dul- 
cis patrum collegit cura tuorum, / Continuumque tibi debet studium famulandi, p. 273, 
lines 9-1. 
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Gandersheim. If Gandersheim’s founders had given the foundation dulcis 
cura, apparently this “dear care” was not being continued by Otto. 

Gerd Althoff has argued that Gandersheim was, in fact, facing a seri- 
ous loss of royal favor in comparison to the much more recently founded 
convent of Quedlinburg.!” Quedlinburg and Gandersheim were both foun- 
dations of the ruling house of Saxony. Duke Liudolf of East Saxony!® and 
his wife Oda, the great-grandparents of Otto I, founded Gandersheim in 
852.19 Quedlinburg was the burial place of Otto’s father, Henry I. Shortly 
after Henry’s death, urged by the dead king’s widow and Otto’s mother 
Mathilda, Otto founded a cloister for women at Quedlinburg in 936. Althoff 
points to this foundation date as marking a significant change in Gander- 
sheim’s fortunes: “Nach der Gründung Quedlinburgs im Jahre 936 treten 
die Schenkungen an Gandersheim, das ältere Familienkloster, während 
der ganzen Regierungszeit Ottos des Großen deutlich zurück” [After the 
founding of Quedlinburg in 936, the gifts to Gandersheim, the older fam- 
ily cloister, notably diminished during the entire rule of Otto the Great].?° 
Under the leadership first of Otto’s mother and then of his daughter and 
mother’s namesake Mathilda, Quedlinburg quickly surpassed Gander- 
sheim in importance as a family cloister dedicated to praying for family 
members and memorializing the dead. Moreover, from the beginning of 
his reign, Otto fought hard to create an archbishop’s see in Magdeburg, 
to which he was devoted and gave elaborate gifts. With both Quedlinburg 
and Magdeburg laying claim to the ruler’s attention, Gandersheim lost sup- 
port and prestige.”! Beyond this, the bishops of Hildesheim had laid claim 


17 Gerd Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg: Ottonische Frauenkléster als 
Herrschafts- und Uberlierferungszentren,” Frühmittelalterliche Studien 25 (1991), 123-44. 

18 He is called “dux Orientalium Saxonum” by Agius of Corvey in his Vita Hathumodae 
2 (MGH Scriptores 4), p. 167. See Winfrid Glocker, Die Verwandten der Ottonen und Ihre 
Bedeutung in Der Politik: Studien zur Familienpolitik und zur Genealogie des sächsischen 
Kaiserhauses (Cologne, 1989), p. 254; and Schütze-Pflugk, Herrscher- und Märtyrerauffas- 
sung, pp. 108-09. 

19 The fundamental work on Gandersheim’s history is Hans Goetting, Das reichsunmit- 
telbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim (Berlin, 1973). See also Caspar Ehlers, “Bad Gander- 
sheim,” in Die deutschen Königspfalzen: Repertorium der Pfalzen, Königshöfe und übrigen 
Aufenthaltsorte der Könige im deutschen Reich des Mittelalters 4, Niedersachsen. 3. Liefer- 
ung: Buxtehude-Gieboldehausen (Göttingen, 2000), pp. 247-333; and Bodarwe, Sanctimo- 
niales, pp. 15-31. 

20 Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg, p. 126. 

21 Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg,” pp. 123-29; and Johannes Laudage, Otto 
der Grosse: Eine Biographie (Regensburg, 2001), pp. 28-38. Laudage devotes this section of 
his biography of Otto to the ruler’s piety (Frömmigkeit), giving attention to both Quedlin- 
burg and Magdeburg but without having to mention Gandershiem. 
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to jurisdiction over Gandersheim going back to its foundation, a fact that 
Hrotsvit is extremely wary of emphasizing.” The resistance of the sisters 
of Gandersheim to the pretentions of the bishops of Hildesheim would, in 
fact, explode in the years after Hrotsvit completed the Primordia.?? Althoff 
argues that it was precisely in these uncertain circumstances that Hrotsvit 
produced her poems about Otto and Gandersheim.?* 

Caspar Ehlers has suggested a different problem for Gandersheim, 
namely, that the choice of Otto’s niece Gerberga as abbess had the effect 
of losing the ruler’s support by connecting the convent too closely to the 
Bavarian side of Otto’s family, since Gerberga’s father Henry was duke of 
Bavaria.*> Scott Wells has suggested the opposite, namely, that Gander- 
sheim saw a “dramatic return to prominence” in the years between 947 
and 949 when Otto confirmed Gandersheim’s properties and privileges 
and Gerberga became abbess. Wells cites John W. Bernhardt’s discussion 
of Gandersheim in his Itinerant Kingship and Royal Monasteries in Early 
Medieval Germany c.936-1075 as indicating this early return of Gander- 
sheim to prominence. Wells’s contention that the choice of Gerberga to 
be Gandersheim’s abbess helped “to alleviate the tension” between Otto 
and his brother Henry has much to be said for it, but it does not necessar- 
ily indicate some new devotion to Gandersheim on Otto’s part—which, in 
any case, would have been undermined by Otto’s mother Mathilda (d. 968) 
and her commitment to Quedlinburg.?® Finally, Katrinette Bodarwé has 
shown the difficulty of interpreting the evidence for Otto’s relations with 
Gandersheim and Abbess Gerberga II.?” I argue that Hrotsvit’s Gesta 


22 In the Primordia, the only bishop of Hildesheim Hrotsvit mentions is Wichbert, but 
she does not indicate what he was bishop of; see Head, Primordia, p. 392. 

23 On the jurisdictional quarrel between Gandersheim and Hildesheim, see Stephanie 
Coué, Hagiographie im Kontext: Schreibanlaß und Funktion von Bischofsviten aus dem n. 
und vom Anfang des 12. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1997), pp. 43-55; and Bodarwe, Sanctimoni- 
ales, pp. 21-31. Pätzold, “Die Auffassung des ostfränkisch-deutschen Reiches,” relates the 
quarrel with Hildesheim specifically to Hrotsvit, pp. 266-67. 

2* Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg,” pp. 136-37. 

25 Caspar Ehlers, “Bad Gandersheim,” pp. 326-27. See also Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, 

. 305. 

j 26 Wells, “Politics,” pp. 114-16, 128-29, 131; and Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship (Cam- 
bridge, 1993), pp. 149-61. Aside from the fact that Althoffs discussion of Gandersheim 
and Quedlinburg is not fully taken into consideration in Wells’s presentation of Otto I, 
Bernhardt points to only two charters issued by Otto to Gandersheim. Die Urkunden der 
deutschen Könige und Kaiser, 1: Die Urkunden Konrad L, Heinrich I. und Otto I. (MGH Diplo- 
mata 1) DD O.I. 89, pp. 171-72; 180, pp. 262-64. A third charter was issued to Gandersheim 
in 972 (DD O.I. 422, pp. 576-77), that is, after Hrotsvit composed the Gesta. That is a total 
of three charters issued by Otto to Gandersheim during his 38-year reign. 

27 Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, pp. 24-25. 
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Ottonis and Primordia coenobii Gandeshemensis are themselves evidence 
that their author along with her abbess felt that Otto was withholding the 
“dear care” Hrotsvit alludes to in her address to Otto I. What Gerberga 
was asking for was a poem that would bring this to Otto I’s attention and 
move him to do something about it. A good part of the Gesta deals with 
Gerberga’s father and Otto’s brother, Duke Henry of Bavaria, the extent 
of whose involvement in several rebellions against Otto is disguised or 
glossed over by Hrotsvit. Also, Wilhelm of Mainz had firmly opposed his 
father’s plans for Magdeburg. Althoff suggests that there may be a link 
between Gerberga and Wilhelm’s relationships with their fathers and the 
reason Gerberga asked for the Gesta.?® However, when we ask what kind 
of poem Gerberga explicitly asked for, the answer is not so clear. 

Hrotsvit herself tells us that Gerberga commanded that she swiftly 
recite the deeds of the august Caesar in verse.?9 This would suggest that 
Gerberga’s plan was to present Otto with a pleasing poetic account of his 
accomplishments in the hope that straightforward flattery would win him 
over to Gandersheim’s cause. Hrotsvit’s entire address to Gerberga deals 
with a problem which would have resulted from such attempted adula- 
tion, namely, the problem of finding adequate information about Otto’s 
successes as a ruler. If simple praise was what Gerberga asked for and had 
Hrotsvit dutifully done only her abbess’s bidding, then the Gesta would be 
little more than a panegyric. However, as will be discussed below, Althoff 
has shown the Gesta to be much more of a warning to Otto than a paean, 
and I will go further and show that it is, in its muted way, highly critical 
of Otto. Either Gerberga asked for something other than a panegyric or 
Hrotsvit took it upon herself to create an admonitory poem with a thin 
veneer of praise covering not only a warning but some serious censure 
of Otto. Whatever Gerberga asked for, she was apparently happy enough 
with the result for the poem to go into the Munich manuscript. 

Hrotsvit is clear about not fulfilling one aspect of Gerberga’s demand. 
It would appear that Gerberga’s plan was to have Hrotsvit bring the his- 
tory of Otto’s reign as close to the present as possible. We can glean this 
from the fact that Hrotsvit is at pains to explain to her abbess why “I fall 
silent” (silesco, p. 272, line 8) after bringing her story only up to Otto’s 


28 Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg,” pp. 141-42. 
29 Third Address to Gerberga: ut gesta cesaris augusti...metrica percurrerem ratione, 
p. 271, lines 9-1. 
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imperial coronation rather than into the present.?° She blames this on 
the difficult and exhausting nature of her task, but she adds: “Actually, if 
I should be moved by the fluent sentences of treatments [of Otto’s reign] 
which have recently been or will doubtless soon be written about these 
events, perhaps I might find the means for a while to hide my provincial 
style.”3! Here Hrotsvit tantalizingly leaves open the possibility of continu- 
ing her poem at a later time. Then, in her typically enigmatic way, Hrotsvit 
asks Otto I to endure only being called “king” in what she has written 
about the royal honor—a clear reference to the Gesta with its end at the 
imperial coronation—until in orderly fashion and decorous discourse, 
the imperial glory of the empire which followed is proclaimed (dicatur).3? 
The passive dicatur leaves the authorship of this continuation unstated, 
but there can be little doubt that this is a suggestion to the ruler to con- 
sider choosing Hrotsvit for the task. Two things can be said about this. 
First, as far as we know, no such request ever came. Perhaps Hrotsvit had 
(to use modern idiom) hit the glass ceiling, or the unflattering aspects of 
the poem were all too clear to the ruler. Second, and more important, of 
all the events of Otto’s life it would have been easiest to find witnesses 
to the most recent, namely, those after his coronation. Yet it is with the 
coronation that Hrotsvit claims that she is too tired to go on. Are we to 
believe that??? She was perfectly capable of mustering the energy to write 
the Primordia after the Gesta, and in the letters to both Gerberga and Otto 
I she indicates that she would like to go on with her history. What stopped 
her? It is a question I will attempt to answer. 


King Otto the Great and King David 


Let us now turn to the Gesta and look at how Hrotsvit dealt with trying 
to win Otto Ts support for Gandersheim. Here I would like to focus on 
Hrotsvit’s presentation of Otto as a King David figure as he responds to 
the first two attempts to overthrow him (937 and 939). I will not attempt 
to assess the accuracy of Hrotsvit’s account of these rebellions and will 


30 Hrotsvit probably began the Gesta in 965 and finished sometime before early March 
968. Otto was crowned emperor on 2 February 962, so Hrotsvit had five or six more years 
of Otto’s reign to cover when she stopped writing. 

31 Third Address to Gerberga: Si enim facundissimis disertissimorum sententiis - quas 
vel modo scriptas - vel otius de his rebus non dubito fore scribendas - fuerim animata - 
fortasse nanciscerer unde mei rusticitas velaretur aliquantisper, p. 272, lines 9-13. 

32 Address to Otto I: Donec perscripto vite regalis honore / Ordine digesto necnon ser- 
mone decoro / Dicatur sceptri decus imperiale secundi, p. 274, lines 32-34. 

33 Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 207-08. 
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only mention other rebellions in passing. However, a brief timeline show- 
ing all the rebellions referred to in the Gesta and indicating who rebelled 
and when will, perhaps, be helpful: 


936 Otto is crowned king. 

937-38 The rebellion of Otto’s half-brother Thankmar and Duke Eberhard 
of Franconia, which ends with Thankmar’s death and Eberhard’s 
exile (Gesta, lines 163-201).34 

939 The rebellion of Eberhard, Duke Gilbert of Lotharingia, and Otto’s 
brother Henry. Eberhard returns from exile to enlist others in 
rebellion. The rebellion ends with the deaths of Eberhard and Gil- 
bert in the battle of Andernach (Gesta, lines 201-315). 

941 Henry’s attempt to assassinate Otto at Easter and seize the throne 
(Gesta, lines 316-35). Hrotsvit does not name Henry in her descrip- 
tion of the plot but makes implicit his involvement by her descrip- 
tion of his banishment and rehabilitation. Henry is exiled but later 
forgiven by Otto. Thenceforth he remains loyal to Otto. (Gesta, 
lines 336-77). 

953-54 The rebellion of Otto’s son Liudolf and Otto’s son-in-law Duke 
Conrad the Red of Lotharingia (Gesta, lines 735-52). Hrotsvit’s 
description of this rebellion has been lost. The first gap in Hrots- 
vit’s poem begins after line 752 and ends before line 1137 and Otto’s 
acceptance of his son’s explanation for what had happened.*5 


Althoff has interpreted Hrotsvit’s presentation of these rebellions as a 
warning and reminder to Otto of his absolute dependence on God’s favor.3® 
I agree. The evidence, however, allows us to go even further to see actual 
criticism of Otto for not ruling well. In other words, for Hrotsvit, Otto 
exhibits behavior deserving of God’s reprobation. 

In writing the Gesta, Hrotsvit had first of all to decide how to frame her 
unframed material. Where to begin? In looking for an answer, Hrotsvit hit 
upon the beginning of beginnings: creation, that time before which noth- 
ing matters. Christ Himself, “the King of kings, Who alone rules eternally, 


34 Hrotsvit does not mention Thankmar, but see Lees, “Political and Dramatic Irony 
in the Portrayal of Women in the Beginning of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim’s Gesta Ottonis,” 
in Scripturus vitam: Lateinishe Biographie von der Antike bis in die Gegenwart. Festgabe fiir 
Walter Berschin zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Dorothea Walz (Heidelberg, 2002), p. 800. 

35 On the rebellions, see KJ. Leyser, Rule and Conflict in an Early Medieval Society: 
Ottonian Saxony (Bloomington, 1979), pp. 9-47; Laudage, Otto der Grosse, pp. 10-57; Laud- 
age, “Hausrecht und Thronfolge: Überlegungen zur Königserhebung Ottos des Großen 
und zu den Aufständen Thankmars, Heinrichs und Liudolfs,” Historisches Jahrbuch 112 
(1992), 23-71; and Hermann Kamp, “Konflikte und Konfliktführung in den Anfängen der 
Regierung Ottos I.” in Otto der Grosse: Magdeburg und Europa, ed. Matthias Puhle, 2 vols. 
(Mainz, 2001), 1:168—78. 

36 Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg,” pp. 139-42. 
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Himself controlling the times of all kings,” steps first upon her story’s stage 
to inaugurate a great change, a new creation, a new beginning, a new 
time by decreeing that the noble kingdom of the Franks be transferred 
to the famous race of the Saxons. This beginning is biblical. The source 
of Hrotsvit’s words is the second chapter of the Book of Daniel in which 
Daniel blesses the name of God who changes times and seasons, transfers 
and establishes kingdoms.3” Her opening scene also echoes that of Gen- 
esis, in which all things begin. And she promptly goes on to say that the 
word Saxon means “rock,” which I have argued elsewhere is an allusion to 
Christ’s founding of His Church “on this rock.”38 On a more practical level, 
however, Hrotsvit has brought in God to establish an absolute division 
in time before which she need not go. The transfer of power is described 
in supernatural terms that require no further explanation, instead of in 
political terms that would have.39 

Hrotsvit moves immediately to introduce the first Saxon king, Henry I. 
Her description of Henry has more than an echo of Isaiah’s portrait of the 
ruler of a peaceable kingdom who reigns with 


the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the 
Lord... He shall not judge by what his eyes see or decide by what his ears 
hear; but with righteousness he shall judge the poor and decide with equity 
for the meek of the earth... [and] the wolf shall live with the lamb.*° 


Hrotsvit’s true panegyric of Henry describes him as ruling on behalf of a 
just people. She calls him a pious ruler outshining all others, firm with the 
lawless, mild with the just, a champion of justice: “So from heaven, Christ, 
the concord-bestowing king, granted communal peace for the duration of 
[Henry’s] life.”*? There would, however, appear to be a problem in Hrots- 
vit’s peaceful kingdom. Her eius... vite per tempora hints ever so subtly at 
some end to peace with Henry’s death. Hrotsvit disguises her hint by next 


37 Gesta: Postquam rex regum, qui solus regnat in evum / Per se cunctorum transmu- 
tans tempora regum / Iussit Francorum transferri nobile regnum / Ad claram gentem Sax- 
onum nomen habentem, p. 276, lines 1-4; Daniel 2:21: Et ipse mutat tempora et aetates; 
transfert regna, atque constituit. 

38 Lees, “The Problem of Royal Succession,” p. 17. 

39 On the opening of the Gesta, see Patzold, “Die Auffassung des ostfrankisch-deutschen 
Reiches,” pp. 223, 226; and Karpf, Herrscherlegitimation, pp. 19-20. 

40 Isaiah 1:2-4, 6. 

41 Gesta: Iusto pro populo, p. 276, line 8. 

42 Gesta: Huic rex pacificus dederat de sidere Christus / Eius civilem vite per tempora 
pacem, p. 276, lines 17-18. I would like to thank Stephen Wailes for pointing out to me the 
similarities between Hrotsvit and Isaiah’s descriptions of a peaceful kingdom. 
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presenting Henry as securing the future of the kingdom by having three 
sons, thus providing that after the death of the venerable King Henry, 
wicked men would not deceitfully seize power over the kingdom but that 
these sons, coming from royal stock, would rule the paternal kingdom in 
harmonious peace.* The boys are then presented to the reader as Otto, 
first-born and destined for imperial rank; Henry, skilled leader and war- 
rior; and Bruno, dedicated to service in the church. 

On the surface, Hrotsvit appears to be saying that peace would con- 
tinue after Henry Ps death because he had enough sons to make it impos- 
sible for a wicked outsider to claim the throne. However, she herself has 
already indicated that peace would not last beyond Henry, and the idea 
that peace would continue because of Henry's three sons would have 
flown in the face of what any Saxon involved in the politics of Henry’s 
reign knew to be true: Bruno was never considered for secular rule, and 
while he was quite young, his father had, in Hrotsvit’s own words, caused 
him to be bound into the service of Christ.** Far from promoting peace in 
the kingdom, the young Henry would rebel again and again in an effort to 
overthrow and even assassinate his brother Otto. Thankmar, Otto’s half- 
brother who is not mentioned by Hrotsvit, would also make a bid for power 
and die in the attempt; Otto’s eldest son Liudolf would likewise attempt a 
coup. Further complicating the issue of leadership, primogeniture was not 
accepted as the only way to determine the successor of a ruler in the East 
Frankish kingdom. Thus Hrotsvit’s claim that the boys secured peace after 
their father’s death raised a large red flag for the contemporary reader. 
To end her description of Henry’s peaceful reign with his sons could not 
but recall the fact that Otto had failed to maintain peaceful relations with 
members of his own family as well as with outsiders who did try to seize 
power over the kingdom.*® 

A number of scholars have rightly emphasized Hrotsvit’s use of the bib- 
lical King David to shape her image of Otto.*® For example, Dennis Kratz 
says that Hrotsvit “employs the David / Otto theme to help portray the 


43 Gesta: Ne post Henrici mortem, regis venerandi, / Imperium regni male surriperent 
scelerosi, / Hi sed regalis nati de germine stirpis / Rexissent regnum concordi pace pater- 
num, p. 277, lines 27-30. 

44 Gesta: Ipsum servitio Christi fecit religari, p. 277, line 57. 

45 Althoff, Gandersheim und Quedlinburg, p. 141; and the trenchant remarks of Lothar 
Bornscheuer, Miseriae regum: Untersuchungen zum Krisen- und Todesgededanken in den 
herrschaftsteologischen Vorsetellungen der ottonisch-salischen Zeit (Berlin, 1968), p. 179. 

46 So, for example, Karpf, Herrscherlegitimation, pp. 125-26. 
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necessary qualities of the Christian hero.”*” Indeed, in depicting Otto as 
another David, nothing Hrotsvit says demonstrates an overt criticism of 
Otto. To the contrary, the allusions to David can be seen as praise of the 
Saxon ruler. In the Gesta, she begins to draw Otto and David together 
at the point where Otto becomes king by comparing him to the “faith- 
ful King David.”* She reinforces the allusion in her description of Otto 
facing the second rebellion of Eberhard and Henry by saying that Otto 
would be protected by God who had watched over King David, whom 
Otto resembles.*? When Otto prays, he uses the words of David;?® and 
when Otto weeps, he weeps like David.5! Here is the Christian hero.*? 

There is, however, a further instance of Hrotsvit alluding to Otto as a 
David figure, namely in her introductory letter to Otto II, which was writ- 
ten after Hrotsvit had decided to conclude her poem without dealing with 
Otto Is reign as emperor. This allusion deserves some scrutiny, for it sug- 
gests that in her descriptions of Otto I as David—descriptions to which 
we will return—Hrotsvit may have painted for her reader an alternative 
portrait of her ruler very much at odds with that of a Christian hero. 

In her address to Otto II, Hrotsvit explicitly compares the young son to 
his father as a Solomon to a David. She does not do this merely to give 
the sense of one great king following another but, rather, points to a dif- 
ference between a David and a Solomon. Though Otto II is young, says 
Hrotsvit, “because I bear in mind that you are sublimely compared to the 
son of the renowned King David, namely Solomon, who, in his father’s 
presence and at his just command, received the paternal kingdom in wel- 
come peace, I hope that you will be content with him as your model.”5? 
With no explicit criticism of Otto I and in her muted way, Hrotsvit has 
managed to say that David—that is to say Otto I—should not be Otto IPs 
model. And then she describes the Solomon-like model she prefers as an 
intelligent and just lawgiver who can solve the problem of two women 


47 Dennis M. Kratz, “The Nun’s Epic: Hroswitha on Christian Heroism,” in Donald C. 
Riechel, ed., Wege der Worte: Festschrift fiir Wolfgang Fleischhauer (Cologne, 1978), p. 134; 
also Kratz, “The Gesta Ottonis in its Context,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 201-09. 

48 Gesta, p. 280, line 139. 

49 Gesta, p. 284, lines 251-55. 

50 Gesta, p. 285, lines 271-75. 

51 Gesta, p. 286, lines 294-96. 

52 See Karpf, Herrscherlegitimation, p. 124. 

53 Addresss to Otto II: Sed quia te memini sublimiter assimilari / Nato famosi regis 
David Salomoni, / Qui genitore suo presente iubenteque sancto / Optata regnum suscepit 
pace paternum, / Ipsius exemplo te contentum fore spero, p. 275, lines 19-23. 
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claiming the same baby by determining the mother.’ It is the model of 
the ruler who, having “received the paternal kingdom in welcome peace,” 
maintains that peace. And Hrotsvit brings her letter to the young Otto to 
a close by calling him “our Solomon.”°? 

If we now return to the Gesta, it becomes apparent from Hrotsvit’s 
description of Otto Ps reign that he had not been able to act as a Solomon 
in keeping the peace. The Solomon in Hrotsvit’s story is Henry I, the ruler 
in her peaceable kingdom-like beginning. He rules by “guarding lawful 
rights with the greatest devotion and giving just recompense to all those 
of sufficient merit,”5° with the result that Christ “granted communal peace 
for the duration of his life.” This, it would appear, was the kind of ruler 
Hrotsvit was thinking of and hoping for when she described Otto II as 
“our Solomon,” a ruler who justly maintains the peace. In contrast, how- 
ever positive her descriptions of Otto I as a David may be on the surface, 
Hrotsvit consistently finds ways to subvert them. 

The first time Hrotsvit calls Otto a King David, namely at the point 
where he succeeds Henry I as king, she says that to see Otto as king one 
would think that “faithful King David” was sitting on the throne. She then 
says that Otto “restrained the peoples with reins of kindness,”5” a some- 
what dissonant pairing of words. The dissonance continues with Otto 
“subduing pagans into the service of Christ so that a stable peace for the 
holy church might be established”: War is the method for establishing 
peace. However, Hrotsvit leaves peace completely to one side in the rest 
of her description of Otto’s early reign by focusing on the wars. She says 
that Otto was invincible because he was “supported by the aid of the heav- 
enly King,”°® but then ends with the backhanded compliment that Otto’s 
army was only unsuccessful “if perhaps scorning the royal command it 
fought where the king had forbidden it to.”59 This is a particularly telling 


54 Address to Otto II, p. 275, lines 24-30. 

55 Address to Otto II: nostrum Salomonem, p. 275, line 31. Hrotsvit is probably playing 
on the supposed meaning of the name Solomon: Peacemaker. See Isidore of Seville, Etymo- 
logiae 7.6.65; and Augustine, Civitas Dei 17.8. On her use of nostrum, see Wolfgang Eggert, 
“Das Wir-Gefühl bei fränkischen und deutschen Geschichtsschreibern bis zum Investitur- 
streit,” in Eggert and Pätzold, Wir-Gefühl, pp. 89-91, 174. 

56 Gesta: Summo conservans studio legalia iura, / Aequa satis meritis reddens quoque 
praemia cunctis, p. 276, lines 15-16. 

57 Gesta: gentes frenis moderat bonitatis, p. 280, line 141; Bergman translates frenis boni- 
tatis as “bonds of kindliness,” p. 51, line 141. 

58 Gesta: valeret / Ipsum celestis fultum solamine regis, p. 281, lines 148-49. 

59 Gesta: Ni sua spernendo forsan regalia iussa / Illic pugnaret, quo rex idem prohiberet, 
p. 281, lines 151-52. 
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subversion of her presentation of Otto’s invincibility. If the Gesta is seen as 
a straightforward panegyric, Hrotsvit’s comment on the behavior of Otto’s 
army appears gratuitous. Why introduce the notion that Otto lost battles 
under any conditions with the concomitant suggestion that God was not 
always on his side? And why suggest that his army did not always obey 
him? Hrotsvit has managed to camouflage all of this as a compliment. 

This camouflaged dissonance continues as Hrotsvit moves on to 
describe Otto’s brother Henry as a “venerable brother of the king” in this 
“truly peaceful realm.” There follows a picture of a land without war, 
but only “for a short time.” The land would have remained tranquil, says 
Hrotsvit, “ruled by the authority of a truly wise ruler,” “if the evil cunning 
of the ancient enemy” had not stirred up rebellion.®! 

Hrotsvit’s citing of this devilish power as the cause of rebellion in Otto’s 
reign has been explained as her way of Christianizing Otto’s resistance or 
of avoiding the unpleasant truth that Otto’s brother and Gerberga’s father 
Henry would himself eventually become a rebel.®* However, what brought 
Henry to prominence in Hrotsvit’s presentation of events was her decision 
to deal with the rebellions against Otto at such length. Henry was inevi- 
tably part of her story but not the reason for her to write about rebellion. 
What Hrotsvit gives us is a pattern of events that ultimately shows Otto 
in a worse light than his brother. That pattern is one of short-lived peri- 
ods of peace broken by the eruption of violence, a pattern that stands in 
sharp contrast to her portrayal of the reign of King Henry I. That some 
of the leaders of the rebellions were members of Otto’s own family and 
that there were rebellions at all are facts that Hrotsvit chooses to empha- 
size in the Gesta and uses to undermine her ostensible image of good 
King Otto. 

In presenting the first rebellion, Hrotsvit initially casts the blame on 
“the evil one,” but then a little later she becomes more concrete by blam- 
ing “civil war” which “wounded the faithful people.”® After this, Hrots- 
vit points more clearly to “the unrestrained clash of certain men” as the 
problem. Hrotsvit’s use of “the evil one” to begin her explanation of the 
rebellion is akin to the magician’s trick of getting the audience to look in 


60 Gesta: frater regis venerandus, / Princeps in regno...nempe quieto, p. 281, lines 153-54. 

61 Gesta: nimis imperio regis regitur sapientis, / Si non antiqui mala calliditas inimici, 
p. 281, lines 165-66. 

62 E.g., Wilson, Ethics, pp. 11-12, 114; and Pätzold, “Die Auffassung des ostfränkisch- 
deutschen Reiches,” pp. 224-25. 

63 Gesta: Leserat et plebem bellum civile fidelem, p. 281, line 170. 
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one direction while she slips in something from another. If one focuses on 
this “evil one,” then the explanation for what happened is supernatural. 
But if one focuses on civil war, then the explanation is that the men who 
began to quarrel were not stopped. The result was harmful to “the faithful 
people.” Hrotsvit uses the same word to identify “the people” as she had 
used to identify Otto as King David: fidelis. If the people are “faithful” and 
yet civil war has broken out, how faithfully has Otto done his job? And if 
these violent men were unrestrained (non moderatus), who should have 
restrained them? Hrotsvit has already answered that question. When her 
Otto as King David began to rule “he restrained [moderat] the peoples 
with reins of kindness.”6+ Otto was the man to do the restraining, and 
without saying it bluntly, Hrotsvit has pointed to his failure as her expla- 
nation for the rebellion. 

Hrotsvit barely leaves a pause between the end of one rebellion and the 
beginning of the next: “When [the rebellion] had been taken care of by 
command of the wise king, again the evil trickery of the ancient enemy 
produced a criminal plot more wicked than the first so as to merit the hor- 
ror and wonder of all times.”®> Again, Hrotsvit first proffers supernatural 
evil as the cause of rebellion only to proceed to point to Duke Eberhard 
of Lotharingia as the cause. One of the leaders of the first revolt, Eberhard 
had been exiled by Otto. Upon his return, he immediately enlisted sup- 
porters, including Otto’s brother Henry, in a renewed attempt to over- 
throw Otto. Hrotsvit’s explanation for Eberhard’s return from exile is that 
“this was allowed him by the kindly goodwill of the king.”6° Again, Hrots- 
vit’s series of causes ends with Otto, her “wise king.”®7 

In her portrayal of Otto’s behavior in confronting these two rebellions, 
Hrotsvit chooses to emphasize her king’s sorrow, lamentation, and weep- 
ing. Hrotsvit probably heard from her sources something about Otto’s 
prayerful response when threatened with defeat. Her contemporary, 


64 See n. 57 above. 

65 Gesta: His bene dispositis regis iussu sapientis / Protulit antiqui rursum mala fraus 
inimici / Inventum sceleris primo mage deterioris, / Cunctis horrendum saeclis meritoque 
stupendum, pp. 282-83, lines 202-05. 

66 Gesta: Hoc sibi graciola regis prestante benigna, p. 283, line 208. 

67 In other of her works, Hrotsvit uses “the ancient foe” as the instigator of evil; how- 
ever, he is presented as a much more concrete character than in the Gesta, e.g., the prin- 
ceps aeternarum tenebrarum in Basilius or the princeps iniquus in Theophilus who in both 
works has a one-on-one conversation with the individual he is leading astray and contin- 
ues to have an active role in the story. In comparison, the ancient foe in the Gesta is a mere 
allusion to a power of evil, which Hrotsvit could have left out without having to change 
other parts of her account. 
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Liutprand of Cremona mentions two occasions during the second rebel- 
lion when Otto wept as he prayed.68 Widukind of Corvey, the fullest 
contemporary chronicler, speaks of Otto’s emotions on only one of the 
occasions mentioned by Liutprand, saying that the king showed his feel- 
ings through his body language: “The movement of his body did not hide 
the sadness in his soul,”6? which is not to say that he wept. 

In sharp contrast to these two contemporaries, Hrotsvit focuses firmly 
on Otto’s emotional behavior in the second rebellion. She pictures the 
ruler despairing at the desertion of so many of his followers: Grieving in 
his heart, he endures pain beyond measure” and responds by weeping 
to the death of many who remained loyal.” As the battle turns in Otto’s 
favor and he sees all the dead, he begins an unrestrained lament.’”? And 
when his victorious men see their ruler’s face wet with flowing tears, they 
declare this mourning inappropriate for such a victory’? and compel him 
to set aside such great sadness.” Halfheartedly, Otto tries to do this by 
showing a moderate expression of joy but secretly guarding his sorrow in 
his heart.”5 

It is, of course, speculation, but one wonders whether having decided 
to emphasize Otto’s emotional behavior in the second rebellion, Hrotsvit 
relied on no source at all but simply read that behavior back into the first 
rebellion, which began with the capture of Otto’s brother Henry by Duke 
Eberhard. Of Otto’s reaction to this, Widukind says nothing.’ Liutprand 
cynically attributes self-interest to Otto, saying that the king attacked 
Eberhard because he wished “to avenge his brother's, on the contrary, his 


68 Liutprand of Cremona, Antapodosis, 4.24 and 30, Quellen zur Geschichte der sächsis- 
chen Kaiserzeit: Widukinds Sachsengeschichte, Adalberts Fortsetzung der Chronik Reginos, 
Liudprands Werke, ed. Albert Bauer and Reinhold Rau (Darmstadt, 2002), pp. 426, 442. 

69 Widukind of Corvey, Res gestae Saxonicae 2.17, Quellen zur Geschichte der sächsischen 
Kaiserzeit, ed. Bauer and Rau, p. 104, “Dolorem animi motu corporis non celabat.” 

70 Gesta: Pectore maerenti ferret nimiumque dolente, p. 284, line 259. 

71 Gesta: lacrimans, p. 285, line 268. 

72 Gesta: Sumpsit non modicum...lamentum, p. 286, line 295. 

73 Gesta: Illius fusis vultum lacrimis madefactum, / Haut aptum tanto luctum dixere 
triumpho, p. 286, lines 298-99. 

74 Gesta: Ipsum tristiciam cogunt deponere tantam, p. 286, line 306. 

75 Gesta: Qui nam leticiam vultu monstrans moderatam, / Sed clam subtristem servans 
in corde dolorem, p. 286, lines 309-10. 

76 Widukind only says that Otto “was contemptuous of the [rebel] vassals’ behavior” 
(“super temeritate militum didignatus est”) and that when Otto’s rebellious half-brother 
Tancred was killed in the rebellion, Otto “felt sorry about his brother’s fate” (“miseratus 
autem fratris fortunam”), Res gestae Saxonicae 2. 1, p. 98. 
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own great disgrace.””” Hrotsvit’s Otto behaves very differently: “When the 
king discovered this [i.e., the capture of Henry], grieving secretly in his 
heart, he wept very sorrowfully at the wretched deed.”’® This description 
cannot rely in its entirety on Hrotsvit’s sources. If one of those sources 
saw or heard that this is how Otto behaved, then Otto could not have 
grieved secretly. And it is this private feeling that Hrotsvit wants to show 
her reader, as she does twice more in her description of Otto in the second 
rebellion grieving in his heart at so many desertions and putting on a pub- 
lic show of moderate joy while hiding the sorrow in his heart. Her Otto is 
reduced to passivity. He does not act; he feels sorrow and he weeps. 

While Otto’s weeping in Hrotsvit’s poem may be interpreted as show- 
ing compassion for Henry or sorrow at the death of friends, it can also be 
interpreted in the context of the early medieval understanding of tears, 
which, to quote a modern scholar, “advocated that tears were the visual 
yet silent symbol of the purification of the soul following the recognition 
of human finitude and guilt.””? Here it is important to look once more at 
Hrotsvit’s comparison of Otto with the biblical King David. In the extant 
portion of the Gesta, it is only within her description of Otto’s succes- 
sion to the throne and the first two rebellions that Hrotsvit makes such 
a comparison.®° 

After describing how Otto’s brother Henry was lured into the plot to 
overthrow Otto and her own unwillingness to describe the violence of the 
rebellion, Hrotsvit surrounds that rebellion with the Alpha and Omega 
of God, who, having rescued faithful King David from the deceptions of 
Saul, gave him the scepter of royal power.®! This is a remarkably compli- 
cated statement because it conjures up two different Davids. In Scripture, 
the “faithful” David is David before he becomes king of Israel, and his 


77 Liutprand, Antapodosis, 4.20, p. 422, “Rex igitur tantum fratris, immo suum cupiens 
dedecus vindicare praefatum ...” 

78 Gesta: Quo rex comperto maerens sub corde secreto / Deflevit tristis nimium misera- 
bile factum, p. 282, lines 189-90. 

79 Diane Apostolos-Cappadonna, “Pray with Tears and Your Request Will Find a Hear- 
ing: On the Iconography of the Magdalene’s Tears,” in Kimberly Christine Patton and John 
Stratton Hawley, eds., Holy Tears: Weeping and the Religious Imagination (Princeton, 2005), 
p. 206. On the tears of a Byzantine emperor used to show remorse, see Michael Griinbart, 
“Der Kaiser weint. Anmerkungen zur imperialen Inszenierung von Emotion in Byzanz,” 
Frühmittelalterliche Studien 42 (2008), 101-02 (89-108). 

80 Since the portion of the Gesta dealing with Liudolfs revolt has been lost, we cannot 
say whether Hrotsvit drew any sort of parallel between Otto’s son and Absalom. 

81 Gesta: Quique David regem toties de fraude fidelem / Eripiens Sauli sceptrum regni 
dedit ipsi, p. 284, line 252. 
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faithfulness is exhibited by his steadfast loyalty to the anointed King Saul 
in spite of the latter's treacherous attempts to kill him.8? None of this is 
clear in Hrotsvit’s statement. Rather, she subverts the chronological nar- 
rative of Scripture by describing David as a king in his dealings with Saul 
and when he receives the royal scepter, and from this she probably con- 
cocts the designation “faithful King David.” 

The words David rex fidelis sound good, perhaps even banal.8 On one 
level, Hrotsvit appears to be saying that David was a king and he was faith- 
ful, and that the same can be said of Otto. But if the words fidelis and rex 
are put together and David is viewed not as faithful and a king, but as a 
faithful king, then Hrotsvit has created a problem for the reader, for this 
reading jettisons David’s faithful service to Saul completely and asks how 
faithful David was as king.°* That Hrotsvit was interested in this associa- 
tion of fidelis with rex is supported by the fact that earlier in the poem, as 
we have seen, Hrotsvit describes Otto at his succession to the throne as 
being saved by God from many traps and treacheries so that he appears 
to be another faithful King David. 

King David the faithful? While King David evokes images of a ruler or 
a poet or a musician, it is difficult to see him exuding faithfulness.®> To 
the contrary, what comes to mind is the story of the unfaithful man who 
seduces Bathsheba and then, when he fails to trick her husband Uriah 
the Hittite, sends him out to die in battle. It is Uriah who embodies faith- 
fulness, not King David, who demonstrates quite the opposite.86 And in 
the single detailed image of David in Hrotsvit’s writings, she presents him 


82 For the story of David and Saul, see 1 Sam. 16-31 and 1 Chron. 10; on David as king, 
see: 2 Sam., 1 Kings 1-2: and 1 Chron. 11-29. 

83 See, for example, Schiitze-Pflugk’s interpretation, Herrscher- und Märtyrerauffas- 
sung, p. 71. 

84 Indeed, the only time in the Vulgate that David is described with the Latin word 
Hrotsvit uses, fidelis, is when the priest Ahimelech tells Saul, “Who among all your servants 
is so faithful [fidelis] as David?” 1 Sam. 22:14, “Respondensque Achiemelech regi, ait: Et quis 
in omnibus servis tuis sicut David fidelis?” For other vocabulary expressing loyalty in the 
story, see, for example, 1 Sam. 19:4-5, 20:15, 20:32, 24:16-17, and 26:23. 

85 On the iconography of David in the Middle Ages, see Hubert Herkommer, “Typus 
Christi-Typus Regis: König David als politische Legitimationsfigur,” in König David-biblische 
Schlüsselfigur und europäische Leitgestalt, ed. W. Dietrich and H. Herrkommer (Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 2003), pp. 383-436, specifically on Hrotsvit, p. 405; and Hugo Steger, David, 
rex et propheta (Nuremburg, 1961). Neither of these authors finds King David typifying 
faithfulness. I suspect that Hrotsvit’s description of King David as fidelis is unique. On 
David reflecting both good and bad qualities, see Ueli Zahnd, “Novus David—Neos Aawıd: 
Zur Frage nach Byzantinischen Vorläufern eines abendländischen Topos,” Frühmittelalter- 
liche Studien 42 (2008), 71-87, esp. p. 71. 

86 2 Sam. 1-12. 
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precisely in the light of that story. In her poem Theophilus, the sinner finds 
hope that he may be forgiven by pointing to the example of David’s sin 
against Bathsheba and Uriah. Realizing what he had done, David “quickly 
wiped away such great stains of filth with tears.”®” One may note that 
in Scripture, David admits to having sinned, but Hrotsvit has added the 
tears. Her faithful King David may serve to evoke the opposite of faith- 
ful in the mind of her reader without Hrotsvit opening herself up to the 
accusation of calling Otto unfaithful. Hrotsvit adds that God has protected 
Otto because Otto emulates David in piety.®® If faithful King David was 
not provocative enough, perhaps, Hrotsvit thought a faithful and pious 
King David would provoke some interesting questions. 

Hrotsvit continues to compare Otto to David in her treatment of the 
second rebellion in such a way as to suggest that the king is guilty of some 
offense, knows it, and is trying to do penance for it. When Otto hears of 
the suffering of his loyal followers, Hrotsvit has him quote David: 


Behold, I have sinned...and I have committed the crime; thus I am indeed 
worthy of such awful vengeance! These men who bear such great hurt, what 
have they done? So now, oh, Christ, show mercy to those you have redeemed 
that a more hostile power rightly not overcome the innocent.8° 


One can see here the image of the pious king asking for and depending 
on God’s intervention to beat the rebels. Or one can be less charitable and 
see a king who is being warned by Hrotsvit never to forget that his power 
and position are tenuous and that he has obligations to fulfill lest God’s 
grace be withdrawn.” One can, however, be less charitable still. Here is 
also the image of a king who admits to having committed a crime worthy 


87 Theophilis: Sed postquam, vatis perterritus advenientis / Admonitu culpas didicit 
deflere gemellas, / Delevit lacrimis tante maculas cito sordis, / Suscepit rursum prophecie 
quoque donum, p. 86, lines 254-57. Other references of Hrotsvit to David: as king and 
ancestor of Joachim and Anne (Maria, lines 52-53, 80-81); as king, musician, and singer 
(Ascensio, lines 98-102, 127-31). 

88 Gesta: Hunc pariter regem David pietate sequentem, p. 284, line 254. 

89 Gesta: “En, qui peccavi, dixit, facinusque peregi; / Hinc ego vindicte dignus sum 
denique tante! / Hi quid fecerunt, damnum qui tale tulerunt? / Iam nunc, Christe, tuis par- 
cens miserere redemptis, / Ne premat insontes iusto plus vis inimica!” p. 285, lines 271-75; 
cf. 2 Sam. 24:17 and 24:10, and 1 Chron. 21:7. One may point out that while 2 Sam. 24:17 is 
what Hrotsvit is, in the first instance, alluding to, not only do all three of the verses have 
David saying, “Peccavi,” but when the prophet Nathan accuses David of wrongdoing with 
Bathsheba and Uriah, the king responds, “Peccavi Domino,” 2 Sam. 12:13. 

90 Althoff, Gandersheim und Quedlinburg, p. 142. Lest there be some confusion, Althoff 
is referring to grace as in “king by the grace of God,” not to an idea of God’s grace being 
freely given to everyone. 
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of vengeance. Of what can Otto be guilty if not for having himself failed 
to maintain peace in his kingdom?” 

It is this final image that Hrotsvit intensifies in her description of Otto at 
the end of the battle and the rebellion. When Otto begins an unrestrained 
lament in the manner of David, Hrotsvit says he did this not rejoicing at 
the death of his enemies but, rather, grieving at the slaughter of so many 
men.?? This statement by itself may be reduced to Otto showing sorrow 
at violent death, not a bad attribute for a king. But Hrotsvit has just had 
Otto admit that “I have sinned ...and I have committed the crime; thus 
I am indeed worthy of such awful vengeance! In that context, Hrotsvit 
steers the reader toward seeing Otto’s grief at the death of friend and foe 
as stemming from guilt. All of the dead are his men in the sense that he 
claims to be their king. It is he who has failed in his responsibility to keep 
them from battle. 

Otto’s victorious soldiers try to sooth their troubled leader, and it is 
significant that they do this by citing “the book of King Solomon”: “The 
just shall be freed from sorrow, and the unjust shall soon be given over 
for justice.” Several things can be said about Hrotsvit’s citation. First, it 
allows Hrotsvit to bring in Solomon after the battle, if only by a mention 
of his name. This happens following Hrotsvit’s last reference to David and 
perhaps represents a hopeful nod to the young Solomon-Otto II, who was 
to follow David-Otto I. Second, the verse is positively Delphic in its ambi- 
guity. It could as easily disturb as sooth her king.?? 


91 Karpf, Herrscherliegitimation, pp. 124-25, says, “Das...Gebet des Königs ist wieder 
an einem David-Vergleich orientiert. Otto nimmt die Verantwortung fiir die Folgen des 
Bürgerkrieges auf sich, ohne daß Hrotsvit hier die Konsequenz von Davids Gebet realisiert. 
Denn die Schuld Ottos ist nur im Rahmen seiner allgemeinen Verantwortung als König 
für den Frieden zu begreifen, während David eine konkrete Übertretung des göttlichen 
Willens zu verantworten hat” [The king’s prayer points again to a comparison with David. 
Otto assumes responsibility for the cost of the civil war without Hrotsvit having realized 
the consequence of this use of David’s prayer. Otto’s guilt is to be understood only in the 
framework of his overriding responsibility as king to maintain the peace, while David has 
to accept responsibility for a concrete violation of God’s will]. I suggest that Hrotsvit shows 
herself to be fully cognizant of the relevance of David’s prayer. For her, Otto’s subjects are 
fideles. His failure to maintain the peace, as Hrotsvit portrays his father as having done, has 
consequences every bit as grave, or more so, than those resulting from David's offense. 

92 Gesta: Haut gaudens inimicorum de morte suorum, / Sed plus tantorum maerens de 
caede virorum / Sumpsit non modicum... lamentum, pp. 285-86, lines 293-95. 

93 Gesta: Iustum de tristicia liberandum / Necnon iniustum pro iusto mox fore dan- 
dum, p. 286, lines 303-04. Cf. Prov. 11:8, “Iustus de angustia liberatus est et tradetur impius 
pro eo.” 
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The End of the Gesta 


After this, Hrotsvit says, the people rested for a brief time?* before the plot 
to poison Otto was concocted. Hrotsvit gives this plot short shrift, probably 
because of the part played by her abbess’s father, and the story turns to 
Otto’s involvement in Italy. These sections of the poem, dealing with the 
revolt of his son Liudolf and Otto’s own coronation in Rome are among 
the missing portions of the manuscript. At the end of the poem, Hrotsvit 
says that her poor talents are not equal to the task of completing the poem 
by telling of Otto’s further deeds. In spite of this claim, she runs through 
the years after the coronation, demonstrating, briefly but with some detail, 
that she actually knows enough to continue the poem if she wants to.” 
She then ends by calling on God to protect Otto and his son and asking 
that “for many years He may protect the guardians of the Church who are 
always supported through prayers (ad vota) for all favorable things, thus 
granting to us (nobis) more merciful solace. Amen.” This cryptic line is 
difficult to translate. Whose vota does Hrotsvit mean? And to whom does 
nobis refer? The vota could be identified as those of the ruler-custodians 
as Mary Bernardine Bergman’s translation would have it: “... that He may 
protect the custodians of Holy Church for many years, supported always in 
all matters favorable to their prayers.””” However, the Latin sentence does 
not identify who is doing the praying and makes more sense if the prayers 
support the rulers; and if that is, indeed, what Hrotsvit meant then she has 
ended her poem with an allusion to Gandersheim. 

Hrotsvit’s prayers might be seen as the prayers of her rulers’ faithful 
subjects to whom her us can then refer; however, the women who became 
members of royal religious foundations had the particular duty to pray 
for the well-being of the ruling family.’® On that basis, the prayers could 


94 Gesta: Modicum tempus requievit ... populus, p. 286, lines 316-17. 

95 See Gesta, pp. 304-05, lines 1477-1505. 

96 Gesta: Et fultos semper cunctis ad vota secundis / Ecclesie multos custodes servet in 
annos / Nobis solamen dantes clementius. Amen,” p. 305, lines 1509-11. 

97 Bergman, Gesta, p. 85. Homeyer, Hrotsvithae, gives a very literary translation: 
“...ihren Gebeten und Wünschen sei immer Erfüllung beschieden, möge der Herr uns 
die Schützer der Kirche noch lange erhalten, die unsre Tröster und gnädigen Helfer sind,” 

. 307. 

98 Wells, “Politics,” pp. 13-14; 117-18; 120, 126-28; Gerd Althoff, “Zum Verhältnis von 
Norm und Realität in sächsischen Frauenklöstern der Ottonenzeit,” Frühmittelalterliche 
Studien 40 (2006), 128-29; Leyser, Rule and Conflict, pp. 72-73; Jane Tibbetts Schulenburg, 
Forgetful of Their Sex: Female Sanctity and Society ca. 500-noo (Chicago, 1998), pp. 70, 
72-73; Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg,” pp. 122-26; and Jo Ann Kay McNamara, 
Sisters in Arms: Catholic Nuns through Two Millennia (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 207-08. 
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be those of the nuns and canonesses in those many foundations such as 
Quedlinburg.?? But this poem was being sent by a canoness of Gander- 
sheim as that particular foundation’s little offering to Otto,!0° and Hrotsvit 
has left open the possibility that the prayers she refers to are those of the 
Gandersheim religious.!0! They are the ones who need the ruler to grant 
more merciful solace. “More merciful [clementius]”? As a plea for Otto to 
pay closer attention to Gandersheim and the women who were praying 
for him, Hrotsvit’s poem could hardly have ended with a more appropri- 
ate word. 

With the Gesta, Hrotsvit wrote a poem in which every reference to 
Otto I can be construed as praise for a good Christian king. Nevertheless, 
she subtly but consistently built this edifice of praise on sand, an edifice 
that she did not, in fact, even complete. In the Gesta’s addresses to Ger- 
berga and Otto I, as well as at the end of the poem, Hrotsvit writes that 
she is unwilling to finish this work, attributing this reluctance to her lack 
of talent. On the other hand, in both prefaces she gives every indication 
that she would like to be asked to finish the poem, and furthermore, in 
her summation of Otto’s years as emperor at the end of the Gesta, she 
demonstrates that she has the knowledge to bring the poem up to the 
present. Why did she insist on stopping where she did?!0? 

I suggest that Hrotsvit faced a dilemma, probably after she had dealt 
with Liudolf’s revolt (the first gap in the manuscript). The beginning of 
the poem describes a period of peace under Henry I followed by one of 
disorder and violence under Otto I probably through the missing lines 
about Liudolf. The appropriate conclusion would be to complete the cir- 
cle of order-disorder-order that Hrotsvit had used so often in her legends 
and plays and come back to the peace found at the Gesta’s beginning. 
In fact, Hrotsvit alludes to the possibility of a happy, peaceful ending to 
the poem. In her cursory account of Otto’s rule after the coronation she 
describes him as coming into our country [from Italy] in tranquil peace 
with the kingdom at rest and then returning once again [to Italy] while 


99 “For the period from 919 to 1024 at least 36 communities for noblewomen and ingen- 
uae were brought to life and given land.” Leyser, Rule and Conflict, p. 63. 

100 Address to Otto I: Exiguum munus, p. 273, line 7. 

101 The importance of prayer for Hrotsvit is readily discernible in her writings. She and 
her holy characters constantly affirm their faith in prayer. 

102 Wailes gives a different explanation, arguing that Hrotsvit was offended by Otto’s 
treatment of the papacy after his imperial coronation, and particularly that of Pope 
Benedict V, who was sent into exile by Otto and died in Hamburg in 966. Spirituality, 
pp. 209-14. 
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indeed preserving the glory of both realms.!03 We would appear to be 
back in Henry I's peaceable kingdom. And that, I believe, was Hrotsvit’s 
problem. A satisfactory ending to her poem could only be reached when 
Otto recognized his obligation to Gandersheim and made a commitment 
to be “more merciful.” Resistance to Otto continued after Liudolf’s rebel- 
lion of 953-54 but was nothing like the familial revolts of the early years 
of Otto’s reign.!* For Hrotsvit to have brought the poem to an end with 
peace as the norm and with nothing more for Otto to do but maintain the 
status quo would have undermined the very purpose of the poem in the 
first place. Instead, Hrotsvit indicates that Otto has it within his power 
to authorize her to use the material she does possess to write a peaceful 
conclusion. Of course, if Otto had asked her to finish the Gesta, it would 
have created a favorable situation in which to bring the needs of Gander- 
sheim to his attention. 


The Primordia coenobii Gandeshemensis 


The hoped-for request for a continuation apparently never came, and 
Hrotsvit turned her attention to writing a poetic history of the foundation 
of Gandersheim and its early years, the Primordia coenobii Gandeshemen- 
sis.105 Briefly summarized, Hrotsvit’s story begins with Liudolf of Saxony 
and his wife Oda, loyal servants of the East Frankish King Louis (the Ger- 
man). Oda’s mother Aeda has had a vision of John the Baptist in which 
the saint tells of the founding of Gandersheim. Liudolf and Oda fulfill the 
prophecy by providing property and securing papal support. Oda and 
Liudolf’s daughter Hathumoda is made the first abbess, and her story is 
briefly told along with those of the next two abbesses, Hathumoda’s sisters 
Gerberga and Christina. The poem ends with Christina’s death in 919. 


103 Gesta: Qualiter et regno tranquilla pace quieto / Nostrates adiens illic iterumque 
revertens / Necnon amborum retinens decus imperiorum, p. 304, lines 1493-95. 

104 See Leyser, Rule and Conflict, pp. 23-31; Laudage, Otto der Grosse, pp. 228-30; and 
Timothy Reuter, Germany in the Early Middle Ages: 800-1056 (New York, 1991), p. 160. Hrots- 
vit may also have been thinking about Otto’s efforts to create a new archbishop’s see in 
Magdeburg (which were coming to a head at the time she composed the Gesta) and what 
the implications of this would be for Gandersheim. Laudage, Otto der Grosse, pp. 212, 222. 

105 The beginning of Friedrich Neumann’s “Denkstil” (pp. 37-44; n. 15 above) remains 
an excellent introduction to the Primordia. See also the works of Hans Goetting: “Die 
Anfänge des Reichsstiftes Gandersheim,” Braunschweigisches Jahrbuch 31 (1950), 5-52; “Das 
Uberlieferungsschicksal von Hrotsvits Primordia,” in Festschrift fiir Hermann Heimpel zum 
70. Geburtstag am 19 September 1971, 3 vols. (Göttingen, 1971-73), 3:61-108. 
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In a way, the Primordia coenobii Gandeshemensis raises the same ques- 
tion as the Gesta. Hrotsvit takes the story of Gandersheim only to the year 
gig and the death of Abbess Christina. There were four more abbesses 
after Christina, up to and including Hrotsvit’s Gerberga II. Once more, 
why did Hrotsvit stop where she did? 

The two poems differ, however, in several ways. The Primordia is not 
prefaced by an introductory letter, whereas the Gesta has three. It may 
be that, given the history of the manuscript, such a letter has been lost; 
however, Hrotsvit does give a brief preface to the Primordia containing a 
hint of the self-deprecation we normally find in her introductory letters. 
This time, though, Hrotsvit merely refers to “the suppliant devotion of my 
humble heart which swells at the prospect of telling the story of Gander- 
sheim’s foundation.”!06 The tone of this preface stands in sharp contrast to 
the despair Hrotsvit expressed about the task of writing the Gesta. Indeed, 
there is nothing in the Primordia to suggest that writing it was anyone but 
Hrotsvit’s own idea. The endings of the Gesta and the Primordia are also 
very different. In contrast to the Gesta, Hrotsvit concludes the Primordia 
with no indication that the poem remained unfinished because it did not 
bring Gandersheim’s story up to the present or that she would like to con- 
tinue with Gandersheim’s history. The Primordia was meant to end where 
it did. I would suggest that the reason Hrotsvit concluded the Primordia 
with Christina has much to do with her effort to show Otto I the error 
of his ways in his treatment of Gandersheim and that the Primordia, in 
effect, constitutes the end of the Gesta. 

It is the ruling house of Saxony, beginning with Liudolf and Oda, which 
Hrotsvit used to organize her poem. In her opening lines, she says the 
mighty dukes of the Saxons built Gandersheim, and she points twice to 
Liudolf as duke of the Saxons.!0” As Thomas Head has said: 


For Hrotsvit, the construction, patronage, and leadership of the community 
of Gandersheim was the proprietary concern of the Liudulfing clan. Gan- 
dersheim’s members themselves became virtual adopted members of the 
clan. Her concern with that lineage became the key ordering principle of 
the poem.!08 


106 Primordia: “Prooemium carminis”: Ecce meae supplex humilis devotio mentis / Glis- 
cit felicis primordia Gandeshemensis / Pandere coenobii, p. 306, lines 1-3. 

107 “Prooemium Carminis,” p. 306, lines 3-6; Primordia, p. 306, lines 4-9. 

108 Head, “Hrotsvit’s Primordia,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 143-64, here quoting p. 148; 
Neumann, “Denkstil,” pp. 43-44; and Pätzold, “Die Auffassung des ostfränkisch-deutschen 
Reiches,” p. 269. 
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An indication of this principle is demonstrated by the way Hrotsvit plays 
with chronology in the opening of the poem. In presenting Gandersheim’s 
lineage of guardians, Hrotsvit proceeds, for the most part, in chronological 
order. Indeed, she tells her reader that the proper order of these things 
demands!°9 that she begin with the founding of her convent by Liudolf 
and Oda; she will eventually move chronologically through the tenures of 
its first three abbesses. However, the opening 84 lines of Hrotsvit’s poem 
are not organized according to the promised chronology of events and 
constitute something different from the chronological narrative that fol- 
lows them.” Hrotsvit starts with Oda and Liudolf, then jumps back to 
the time before this noble couple, and then moves to well beyond the 
death of Christina that occurs at the end of the poem. In other words, 
after she introduces the Saxon Liudolf and his wife Oda, Hrotsvit uses 
Oda’s descent from the illustrious race of mighty Franks! to go back in 
time and introduce Oda’s father Billung and her mother Aeda. She then 
tells the story of Aeda’s vision of John the Baptist who foretells the found- 
ing of Gandersheim.!!? If Hrotsvit had been strictly chronological, as she 
has led the reader to expect, she would have started with Billung, Aeda, 
and John the Baptist and moved on to Liudolf and Oda. Hrotsvit’s inver- 
sion of events, however, allows her both to bring the supernatural ele- 
ment of the vision into the foundation story and to start her poem about 
Gandersheim with the Saxons rather than the Franks. In effect, she has 
subsumed the Frankish element into a Saxon story. This is an indication 
that Hrotsvit was careful not to tell her story in such a way as to under- 
mine Gandersheim’s Saxon roots, which is to say its association with the 
Saxon ruling house. 

In her description of Aeda’s vision of John the Baptist, Hrotsvit has the 
Baptist deliver a prophecy that is important for understanding the pur- 
pose of the Primordia. He tells Aeda: 


Because you have constantly devoted yourself to me, I tell you that your 
illustrious descendants will found a cloister for consecrated virgins, and 


109 Primordia: Ordo nunc rerum deposcit debitus harum, p. 306, line 1. 

110 In this I differ from Wailes, who sees the poem “as a unified narrative of the estab- 
lishing and early life in Gandersheim, framed by the author’s pious, dedicatory open- 
ing...and her concluding prayer,” Spirituality, p. 218. 

111 Primordia: Edita Francorum clara de stirpe potentum, p. 307, line 22. 

112 See Phyllis Brown’s “Hrotsvit’s Apostolic Mission: Prefaces, Dedications, and Other 
Addresses to Readers,” in this volume. Brown notes John the Baptist’s importance as Hrots- 
vits role model and argues that Hrotsvit presents herself as a precursor of Christ—like 
John the Baptist—and as an apostle. 
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peace will triumph in the kingdom for as long as their foundation stands 
strong in its most firm devotion. Therefore, in time your descendants will 
shine forth at the pinnacle of such great honor that no power of any earthly 
ruler shall then rightly claim to be its like.” 


The success of the Ottonian house is thus intimately connected to keep- 
ing Gandersheim “strong in its firm devotion.” Hrotsvit then uses John’s 
“promise” as a springboard to rapidly preview Oda’s descendents: “The 
powerful promise of this magnificent honor especially designated Lady 
Oda’s famous progeny.” She lists by name Oda’s son Duke Otto, her 
grandson King Henry I, her great-grandson Otto I, and her great-great- 
grandson Otto II. It is important to note that while she calls Duke Otto 
“illustrious,” Henry I “a proper king,” Otto I “august and revered,” and 
Otto II “equally blessed,” she says nothing about any of these men’s deal- 
ings with Gandersheim. There is no criticism of these men here, but the 
extent of their support of Gandersheim is not addressed in this passage. 

It is at this point that Hrotsvit begins her chronological survey of Gan- 
dersheim’s early years. The result is a poetic account of Gandersheim’s 
patronage, which is to say that the simple criterion by which Hrotsvit 
determined who to include was whether or not an individual contributed 
to Gandersheim’s welfare. For the purposes of this chapter a brief survey 
of those whom Hrotsvit brings into her chronological story up to line 454 
will suffice:!5 


1. Duke Liudolf and his wife Oda"® fulfill Aeda’s desire for a convent by 
founding Gandersheim. They provide for Gandersheim’s future by hav- 
ing their daughter Hathumoda educated to become the foundation’s 
first abbess. They go to Rome to request papal approval and holy relics 
for the new foundation. After miraculous lights reveal the location for 


13 Primordia: “Quia nos crebro coluisti, / Nuntio, virginibus sacris tua clara propago / 
Instituet claustrum, pacem regnique triumphum, / Dum sua religio studio steterit bene 
firmo. / Hinc tua progenies saeclis quandoque futuris / Culmine pollentis tanto clarescet 
honoris, / Ut terrenorum nullus tunc tempore regum / Iure potentatus illi valeat similari,” 
p. 308, lines 57-64; Althoff, “Gandersheim und Quedlinburg,” pp. 137-38. 

14 Primordia: Huius magnifici decoris promissio grandis / Progeniem domnae claram 
specialiter Odae / Signavit, p. 309, lines 67-69. 

115 For the sequence of scenes rather than the people Hrotsvit presents, see Wailes, 
Spirituality, pp. 219-20. 

116 On Hrotsvit’s emphasis on women in her story of Gandersheim’s founding, see Head, 
“Hrotsvit’s Primordia,” p. 148; and Eva Cescutti, Hrotsvit und die Männer: Konstruktionen 
von “Männlichkeit” und “Weiblichkeit” in der lateinischen Literatur im Umfeld der Ottonen. 
Eine Fallstudie (Munich, 1998), pp. 214-18. 
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the convent, they have the forest cleared and a church constructed 
(lines 85-240). Liudolf passes responsibility to his wife and sons before 
his death, and he is buried in the church. Oda devotes herself com- 
pletely to the convent (lines 280-305) and urges her son Duke Otto 
to have it consecrated on All Saints Day (lines 375-82). After the con- 
secration, she remains zealous and loving in serving the sisters and 
calls upon her children and grandchildren to support the convent. She 
shows the way by giving lands to Gandersheim (lines 409-46). 

2. King Louis (the German) grants Liudolf and Oda permission to visit 
Rome and provides them with an escort (lines 18-24). 

3. Pope Sergius II grants the petitions of Liudolf and Oda, gives them rel- 
ics of Popes Anastasius I and Innocent I, and takes the new convent 
under his protection" (lines 125-84). 

4. Swineherds, their master, and others witness miraculous lights and 
report this to Liudolf (lines 185-226). 

5. Abbess Hathumoda, the daughter of Liudolf and Oda, becomes 
Gandersheim’s first abbess, miraculously discovers a source of stone 
for the convent that inspires the workers to finish the convent (lines 
241-79), and at her death entrusts Gandersheim to her sister Gerberga 
(lines 315-18).18 

6. Duke Brun, older son of Liudolf and Oda, is given responsibility for 
Gandersheim on Liudolf’s death along with his brother Otto (lines 
291-87). Brun dies fighting invading infidels (lines 361-66). 

7. Duke Otto, second son of Liudolf and Oda, becomes duke of Saxony 
on his brother’s death. Duke Otto works hard for Gandersheim, and in 
the second year of his reign, has it consecrated. Otto then finishes the 
walls of the convent where the sisters would abide for generations or 
centuries (per saecla) (lines 367-82). 

8. Queen Liutgard, daughter of Liudolf and Oda, marries King Louis (the 
Younger) of the East Frankish Kingdom, who consents to his wife’s 
wish to honor her mother by bestowing large gifts on Gandersheim 
(lines 305-14, 447-51); Louis also gives lands to Oda which she gives to 
Gandersheim (lines 443-46). 


17 Sergius’ grant of papal protection was in no way out of the ordinary. See H.EJ. Cow- 
drey, The Cluniacs and the Gregorian Reform (London, 1970), pp. 4-15. 

18 Hathumoda is the subject of the gth-century Vita Hathumodae and the poetic Dia- 
logue by Agius, recently translated by Frederick S. Paxton, Anchoress and Abbess in Ninth- 
Century Saxony: The Lives of Liutbirga of Wendhausen and Hathumoda of Gandersheim 
(Washington, D.C., 2009), pp. 19-72. As Paxton points out, it is difficult to believe that 
Hrotsvit was unaware of this work, “but there is no direct evidence of it,” pp. 46-47. 
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g. Abbess Gerberga I, daughter of Liudolf and Oda and second abbess 
of Gandersheim, secretly becomes a nun and rejects the advances 
of Bernard, who vows to marry her but is killed in battle (lines 319- 
60); as abbess, she carefully educates the sisters of Gandersheim 
(lines 405-09). 

10. Bishop Wichbert dedicates the new church in front of a vast crowd of 
devoted onlookers (lines 381-95). 

u. The sisters of Gandersheim continuously serve the Lord after the 
church’s consecration (lines 396-404). 

12. King Arnulf succeeds to the throne of the East Frankish Kingdom and 
grants vineyards to Gandersheim (lines 452-54). 


King Arnulf’s bestowal of vineyards ends the run of good fortune for Gan- 
dersheim. With the exception of Bernard, who (if I may be ironic) gets his 
just deserts for desiring Gerberga, everyone Hrotsvit has introduced into 
her story of Gandersheim has somehow or other been portrayed as con- 
tributing to Gandersheim’s success. But, Hrotsvit reports, Gandersheim 
faced problems “when the salutary censure of heavenly judgment took 
from this world many more of those by whose solace the convent had 
been supported.”!9 The end of this passage distinctly echoes the end of 
the Gesta, where the prayers of the convent supported the guardians of 
the Church.!20 Here it is solace—precisely what Hrotsvit asked for Gan- 
dersheim at the Gesta’s close—that supports the convent. Hrotsvit begins 
to list the deaths:!2! King Louis, who had established the legal rights of the 
convent to many lands; Queen Liutgard, who likewise had given much to 
Gandersheim; and then Abbess Gerberga I, whose dedication had done so 
much for the convent.!?? As Hrotsvit moves toward the end of the poem, 
she creates a sense of the tenuousness of the convent’s survival in the 
absence of further support. Of those supporters whom she has mentioned 
in her chronological account up to this point, only Duke Otto and old Oda 
are referred to again. 

Gerberga I passes leadership of Gandersheim on to her sister Chris- 
tina, and she and Oda and Otto are portrayed as giving their all for 


119 Primordia: Vere iudicii salubris censura superni / Perplures horum mundo subtrax- 
erat isto, / Quorum coenobium fuerat solamine fultum, p. 324, lines 461-63. 

120 Gesta: Et fultos semper cunctis ad vota secundis / Ecclesie multos custodes servet in 
annos / Nobis solamen dantes clementius, p. 305, lines 1509-1. 

121 Neumann, “Denkstil,” pp. 42-43. 

122 Primordia, p. 324, lines 464-83. 
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Gandersheim.!23 Hrotsvit’s portrayal of Duke Otto here is particularly 
important. It is the description of the guardian and supporter whom she 
feels Gandersheim deserves: 


And the great devotion of Duke Otto, in accordance with the wishes of his 
dear mother, kindly fostered this virginal assembly of handmaidens of Christ 
and lovingly exalted it. Nor would he be compelled even by love of his own 
life either to assail them with any injurious blows or to do less than his wor- 
thy mother demanded. And thus through the time allotted for his life, he fer- 
vently desired with all his strength of mind to render to his patrons’ convent 
the secure protection of his always reliable aid. He did not wish to be feared 
as a dreaded lord but to be well loved as a gentle father. Thus, even to this 
day and not undeservedly so, the praise of his eminent piety goes on.!24 


Hrotsvit makes a point of saying that Otto’s rule was so kind and benevo- 
lent as to affect the sisters who lived after his death: “Moved by the sweet- 
ness of such a great reputation, since, not yet having emerged from the 
maternal womb, we were born long after his time, we are no less resolutely 
inflamed with a love for him than those who contemplated his own per- 
son and were enriched by the gifts of his goodness.”!*5 In her description 
of Duke Otto, Hrotsvit gives the model of the patron Gandersheim needs 
and deserves, and she has created a yardstick by which other patrons can 
be measured. He is also one of the four descendents of Oda, along with 
Henry I, Otto I, and Otto II, whom Hrotsvit had mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the poem, where she had said nothing about any of their contribu- 
tions to Gandersheim. In this later part of the poem, she goes out of her 
way to portray Duke Otto as having done a superlative job in serving the 
convent. 

One should note here that in the Primordia there is a real sense of 
drama that Hrotsvit the playwright knew how to provide. Her story of 


123 Primordia, p. 325, lines 484-535; 581-84. 

124 Primordia: Ottonisque ducis clari devotio grandis / Concordando suae votis carae 
genitricis / Auxilio regum, quibus exhibuit famulatum, / Ipsum virgineum coetum Christi 
famularum / Fovit clementer necnon provexit amanter. / Nec propriae vitae compelli 
quivit amore, / Ut vel eas damno laedendo tangeret ullo / Vel minus impleret, quae mater 
digna iuberet. / Ac sic concessae sibimet per tempora vitae / Omni ferventis studuit con- 
amine mentis / Coenobio patronorum praebere suorum / Ipsius auxilii semper tutamina 
certi; / Nec vice terribilis metui petiit senioris, / Sed bene mansueti genitoris ad instar 
amari: / Unde loco non inmerito permansit in illo / Hactenus insignis laus illius pietatis, 
p. 326, lines 507-22. 

125 Primordia: Nos quoque permotae tantae dulcedine famae, / Necdum maternis quae 
tunc prorupimus alvis, / Sed fuimus vere longo post tempore natae, / Haut minus illius 
constanter amore flagramus, / Quam quae praesentem contemplabantur eundem / Atque 
suae donis ditabantur pietatis, p. 326, lines 523-28. 
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Gandersheim sweeps along with the chronological introduction of the 
worthy supporters of the convent and reaches a crucial point where their 
numbers dwindle dangerously. Of the people Hrotsvit has presented in 
her chronology, she has, at this point, left only three on the stage: Duke 
Otto, old Aeda, and Abbess Christina. Then, right after her praise of Duke 
Otto, she removes him from the stage as well. In a poignant scene, Hrots- 
vit pictures the sisters of Gandersheim weeping at his deathbed. People 
come from far and wide to join the lamentation. But, says Hrotsvit: 


the grief of the princes and the lament of the common people, as well, were 
surpassed by the pitiable wailing of his nuns, who, on account of the usual 
weakness of their female hearts, dismissed living on and desired to die 
quickly. They wished to place nothing in the way of their weeping.!26 


The sisters cry over the body for three days, as if their tears might awaken 
the dead, before the duke is finally buried in the center of the church at 
Gandersheim, where the sisters pray constantly for his soul.!2” Only Oda 
and Christina remain to protect Gandersheim. 

At this point, Hrotsvit interjects the two other men whom, with Duke 
Otto, she had mentioned in the introduction to her chronology without 
explaining their relationship to Gandersheim: Henry I and Otto I. She says 
that eight days before Duke Otto died, his son Henry (I) had a son named 
Otto who would rule as emperor. Hrotsvit draws Otto I together with Oda, 
Gandersheim’s co-founder, and his great-grandmother Aeda, who had the 
vision of Gandersheim’s founding, calling Otto “the one in whom without 
doubt the joyful promises of the Baptist of Christ are believed to have first 
been fulfilled,” and saying that only six months after his birth, “our hope 
and our mistress, the very blessed Oda, died.”!28 Hrotsvit does not men- 
tion a single contribution of Henry I or Otto I to Gandersheim. 

Hrotsvit brings her story to a close by turning to the last of Gander- 
sheim’s supporters, Abbess Christina, “who alone remained for her sister 
wards, lending sweetness at that time of their great sorrow. She lived not 
more than twice three years after her mother.”!2? Hrotsvit expresses the 


126 Primordia: Sed luctum procerum vulgi pariterque lamentum / Vicit nonnarum 
miseranda querela suarum; / Quae pro defectu mentis solito muliebris / Vivere spernen- 
tes citiusque mori cupientes / In lacrimando modum voluerunt ponere nullum, p. 327, 
lines 542-46. 

127 Primordia, pp. 327-28, lines 547-60. 

128 Primordia: In quo laeta procul dubio promissa repleta / Christi Baptistae creduntur 
primitus esse,.../ Oda nimis felix, nostri spes et dominatrix, p. 328, lines 570-76. 

129 Primordia: Nec Christina, suis quae sola remansit alumnis, / lam tunc instantis grandis 
dulcedo doloris, / Plus quam bis ternos post matrem vixerat annos, p. 328, lines 581-83. 
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hope that Christina has joined her sisters and mother in heaven, reunited 
to praise their God. And there the poem ends. 

Why did Hrotsvit stop her poem with Abbess Christina and not con- 
tinue the story up to the present? The answer, I would argue, is that the 
poem is a message about how Gandersheim had been treated by Otto 
I and perhaps, to a lesser extent, by Henry I. Had she proceeded with 
her story and featured Gandersheim’s later abbesses as its defenders, she 
would only have undermined her assault on Otto I. In the context of her 
poem, Hrotsvit’s brilliant ending removes Abbess Christina, the last of 
Gandersheim’s defenders. Only Duke Otto’s son and grandson, Henry I 
and Otto I, remain to defend the convent, and they should represent the 
fulfillment of the Baptist’s promised glory. But what had they done for 
Gandersheim? Hrotsvit’s entire poem has been about giving an answer to 
that question in respect to all those who had concerned themselves with 
the convent. Her absolute silence about any contribution from Henry I 
and Otto I resounds with the cry for an answer from Emperor Otto. 


Conclusion 


Hrotsvit may have been dismayed by her abbess’s command to write 
about the deeds of Otto the Great, but she dutifully took up the challenge 
in the Gesta Ottonis and wrote a poem that can easily appear to present 
the ruler as the model of a biblical king. However, she shows herself more 
than capable of subverting this portrait of her ruler, revealing that she 
had the gravest of doubts that “faithful” King Otto was creating a peace- 
ful kingdom or that he had the interests of Gandersheim at heart. Rather 
than conclude, the Gesta Ottonis simply stops. This is a powerful indica- 
tion that Otto had not lived up to the expectations of the religious of 
Gandersheim. And so, Hrotsvit pointedly lowered the curtain before the 
last act of the play. I would suggest that the Primordia constitutes that last 
act, though it certainly does not constitute the conclusion Hrotsvit would 
have preferred to write, namely, one in which Gandersheim received the 
attention, respect, and care of a beneficent ruler. When Otto I did not give 
the expected support, Hrotsvit, in effect, took off the gloves in criticizing 
her ruler. Her portrayal of Duke Otto at his death is a virtual slap in her 
ruler’s face. How could Otto I ever claim to be worthy of the grief shown 
for his grandfather by the nuns of Gandersheim? 

The Primordia does not bring Hrotsvit’s story back to the peaceful 
kingdom she depicted at the beginning of the Gesta any more than does 
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the Gesta itself. Circumstances forced Hrotsvit to content herself with 
attempting to provoke her audience into questioning Otto Ps dealings 
with Gandersheim. Nevertheless, she does indicate that the Primordia’s 
last line is the conclusion of the Gesta. The Gesta begins with the King of 
kings, who alone rules eternally. Its ending should have closed the circle 
of the eternal reign with God the King rather than with its plea to Otto for 
more merciful solace. Thus, the Gesta gives no Omega to its Alpha. The 
closing of the circle comes with the Primordia, which ends with the spirits 
of the dead abbesses of Gandersheim singing the praises of the Trinity as 
the only Sovereign ruling in the heavens.!%° 


Addendum 


It has often been asked whether the Primordia was written before or after 
Otto I’s death. Its critical tone indicates that it was begun while Otto I 
was still alive, and its lack of any indication that help had come to Gan- 
dersheim after the old ruler’s death indicates that it was finished before 
his son Otto II began to lend aid to Hrotsvit’s convent. Otto I died on 
7 May 973; only one month later, on 7 June 973, Otto II issued his first 
two grants of assistance to Gandersheim.'! It is difficult to explain why 
Hrotsvit would have been so callous as to ignore the young king’s efforts 
to assist the convent if those efforts had begun before she concluded the 
poem. Thus, the poem was probably finished before Otto I died and was, 
at least in part, aimed squarely at him and his failure to support the con- 
vent founded by his ancestors. 


130 Primordia: Solum rectorem caelestibus imperitantem, p. 329, line 593. 

131 Die Urkunden der deutschen Könige und Kaiser, 2.1: Die Urkunden Otto des II, MGH 
DD regum et imperatorum Germaniae 2 (Hannover, 1888), DD O. II 35 (7 June 973), pp. 
44-46; 36 (7 June 973), p. 47. 


HROTSVIT’S APOSTOLIC MISSION: 
PREFACES, DEDICATIONS, AND OTHER ADDRESSES TO READERS 


Phyllis R. Brown 


Hrotsvit’s Apostolic Mission 


The most complete manuscript of Hrotsvit’s writings, Bavarian State 
Library Clm 14485 (the Munich codex), includes prefaces, dedications, and 
other addresses to readers in which Hrotsvit names herself and provides 
information about her education, writing practices, and purposes. If this 
manuscript had not survived, we might have some of her plays and poems 
extant in other manuscripts, but we would know little or nothing about 
Hrotsvit, and we would likely not be able to imagine that such a scholar 
and writer could have existed! By naming and identifying herself as an 
author and addressing readers in the first-person, not only in the prefatory 
texts but also within the poems, Hrotsvit presents herself as an impor- 
tant actor throughout the manuscript and creates significant parallels 
between her actions and those of the characters in her poems and plays. 
She also invites readers to see parallels between herself, her characters, 
Christ’s apostles, and John the Baptist. Furthermore, in the world created 
by Hrotsvit’s writings, all words and actions are always relevant to one of 
the main themes of her poems and plays: conversion. Readers, writers, 
and characters in her writing have two choices (which in a sense is one 
choice): they can turn toward God and be saved by grace, or they can turn 
away from God. Some, like the apostles, choose in response to Christ's 
mandate; others, like John the Baptist, are pre-cursors of Christ. For all, 
whether already Christian or pagan, conversion involves the Augustinian 
“turning” of the mind and will toward God. And all have a shared respon- 
sibility not only to welcome grace “as a free gift that elevates us to a new 
and unmerited level of existence”? but also to use their God-given talents 
to contribute to the redemption of the world. 


1 See Walter Berschin’s account of the surviving manuscripts in the introduction to his 
edition and, translated into English, in “Hrotsvit and her Works,” in this volume. 

2 Richard P. McBrien, Catholicism, new edition (San Francisco, 1994), p. 169. McBrien’s 
italics. 
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While the idea that the gifts of free will and grace require all humans 
to take responsibility for their daily actions is central to Catholic teach- 
ing, Hrotsvit’s writings present the theological ideas in especially powerful 
ways. As Stephen Wailes argues in Spirituality and Politics in the Works 
of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim, Hrotsvit dramatizes in her poems and plays 
“the age of Grace and of apostleship, the age in which she and her fellows 
lived. In this age, all Christians must serve God as they are particularly 
able; such service may include (in the author's case) the activity of liter- 
ary composition.”? In other words, Hrotsvit’s writings emphasize that the 
responsibility Christ assigns to his disciples applies to every Christian. For 
example, in Hrotsvit’s poem about the Ascension, Christ says (in a para- 
phrase of Matt. 28:19 and John 20:2): 


As the Father has sent Me forth, His dearly beloved Son, into the world, 
so do I also send you, my cherished friends. But you, going speedily to all 
nations, teach them the commandments of eternal life, purifying forthwith 
with the sacred water those who believe in the name of the Father, and 
likewise of the Son, and also of the Holy Ghost, that thus they may put off 
the stains of ancient guilt.* 


While in the Bible Christ addresses his u disciples, Hrotsvit’s narrative 
introduction of Christ’s speech invites readers to imagine themselves as 
among the “cherished friends” whom Christ addresses before his ascension. 
Her action and mode of recounting Christ’s speech in her poem effectively 
broaden the audience of “cherished friends’—and by extension the task 
with which they are charged—to include all of Hrotsvit’s readers. 
Hrotsvit was not alone in understanding the apostolic mission to extend 
to all Christians. For instance, Alan Thacker has shown that the Venerable 
Bede’s “later writings were permeated with a vision of reform in church 
and society which was to leave its mark on more than his own genera- 
tion.” Thacker demonstrates that Bede “was much preoccupied with the 
role of those whom he variously called the spirituales magistri, the sancti 
praedicatores, the rectores or doctors ecclesiae” and that Bede understood 
preaching to have “a pre-eminent, even a sacramental, significance,” con- 
cerned not only with conversion of pagans but also with “promoting the 
moral well-being or theological understanding of the faithful.” According 


3 Wailes, Spirituality, p. 55. 

4 Wiegand, p. 75; “Ut pater in mundum me promisit sibi carum, / Sic ego mitto meos 
dilectos vosmet amicos. / At vos in gentes cicius cunctas abeuntes / Illas perpetue vite 
mandata docete / Credentes sacra purgantes ocius unda / In patris et nati pariter quoque 
flaminis almi / Nomine, quo veteris deponant crimina sordis,” pp. 36-37, lines 23-29. 
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to Thacker, Bede’s teachers and preachers were the spiritual leaders and 
guides of the people of God, the successors of the prophets and apostles, 
to whose ordo they belonged and whose role they fulfilled in the contem- 
porary Church. Significantly, Bede “even envisaged women preachers” in 
his Homilies, De Templo, and In Ezram.® Equally significant, Hrotsvit uses 
the verb “to preach” (praedicare) not only to denote her action as a writer 
but also to identify herself with the saints. For example, in the Preface to 
the Plays, she concludes her address to hypothetical critics who might 
charge her with presumption for imitating the classical playwright Ter- 
ence by specifying that she knows herself not to be “the equal of those 
who by far are my betters in learning,” not even to be in that category of 
“these scholars’ pupils.” Rather, she writes: 


this alone I strive for with humble and devoted heart /—even if aptitude is 
lacking on my part—/ that I may return the gift I received to its Giver again. / 
For I am not such a lover of myself nor so vain / that in order to avoid cen- 
sure I would refrain / from preaching Christ’s glory and strength as it works 
through His saints to the extent He grants me the ability to do so.” 


In the guise of this humility topos, articulating her unwillingness to com- 
pare herself positively with even the least of her critics’ pupils, Hrotsvit 
suggests that her critics may fall into the category of Christians who turn 
away from God, toward Terence’s plays, which they find stylistically supe- 
rior, while she, “with a humble and devoted heart,” uses her God-given 
gifts to preach “Christ’s glory and strength as it works through His saints.” 


5 Alan Thacker, “Bede’s Ideal of Reform,” Ideal and Reality in Frankish and Anglo- 
Saxon Society: Studies Presented to J.M. Wallace-Hadrill, ed. Patrick Wormald with Donald 
Bullough and Roger Collins (Oxford, 1983), p. 130. R.A. Markus’ “Gregory the Great’s 
Pagans,” in Belief and Culture in the Middle Ages: Studies Presented to Mayr-Harting, ed. 
Richard Gameson and Henrietta Leyser (Oxford, 2001), pp. 23-34, addresses the issue of 
preaching in later periods when the need for conversion is among baptized Christians. See 
especially pp. 33-34. The 10th century witnessed many reform-minded monks and priests, 
such as Abbo in France and Aelfric and Wulfstan in England. 

6 Thacker, “Bede’s Ideal of Reform,” p. 131. 

7 Wilson, Plays, pp. 3-4; Non enim dubito mihi ab aliquibus obici - quod huius vilitas 
dictationis multo inferior - multo contractior - penitusque dissimilis eius quem proponebam 
imitari - sit sententiis - Concedo - Ipsis tamen denuncio - me in hoc iure reprehendi non 
posse - quasi his vellem abusive assimilari - qui mei inerciam - longe praecesserunt in 
scientia sublimiori - Nec enim tante sum iactantie - ut vel extremis me presumam con- 
ferre auctorum alumnis - sed hoc solum nitor - ut licet nullatenus valeam apte - supplici 
tamen mentis devocione acceptum in datorem retorqueam ingenium - Ideoque non sum 
adeo amatrix mei - ut pro vitanda reprehensione Christi qui in sanctis operator virtutem 
quocumque ipse dabit posse cessem praedicare, p. 133, lines 3-16. 
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Hrotsvit seems to align herself with ıoth-century monastic reformers 
even as her message emphasizes an equality of women not present in the 
agenda of some reformers.® 

While Hrotsvit is particularly specific about her role as a preacher in 
the Preface to the Plays, in the plays themselves she never speaks in her 
own voice. Rather, both first-person narration and third-person narration 
are supplanted by dialogue. Frequently, however, that dialogue addresses 
the theme of conversion. Scholarly interest in the plays since the first 
print edition in 1501, in which Conrad Celtis reordered Hrotsvit’s writing, 
placing the plays before the hagiographic poems, suggests her experiment 
in dramatizing the theme of conversion at the very least has engaged the 
attention and interest of her readers. Other essays in this volume, espe- 
cially Michael Zampelli’s, explore some of the ways in which the plays 
allow Hrotsvit to preach “Christ’s glory and strength as it works through 
His saints.” This essay will focus on ways her first-person addresses to 
readers both prepare for and participate in her preaching, whether it is 
specifically about Christ’s glory or about conversion, the human respon- 
sibility to turn toward Christ and God and contribute to the redemption 
of the world. 


Three Kinds of Addresses 


Hrotsvit addresses her readers in a variety of ways. Five of her prose 
addresses have received the most critical attention. Three of these—the 
First Preface, the Preface to the Plays, and a brief discussion of sources 
and authority placed between what she calls Book One and Book Two— 
are addressed to readers in general. The fourth prose address, called a 
letter in the manuscript, names her learned patrons as audience; the fifth 
names her abbess Gerberga as audience. In the two prose addresses to 
very specific audiences—her learned patrons and Gerberga—Hrotsvit 
also names herself as author, giving both the quality of a letter. 

Hrotsvit’s poetic addresses to readers have received less critical atten- 
tion than the prose addresses, yet they speak eloquently about Hrots- 
vit’s sense of herself as an author and also contribute to the overarching 
theme of Christian responsibility. The first instance is a 12-line poem in 


8 Helene Scheck devotes two chapters to Hrotsvit’s career in the context of monastic 
reforms in Reform and Resistance: Formations of Female Subjectivity in Early Medieval Eccle- 
siastical Culture (Albany, 2008). 
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elegiac distichs addressed to Gerberga, placed on the same manuscript 
page as the concluding lines of the first preface. Hrotsvit addresses 
Gerberga again, with six elegiac distichs, between the end of “Theophilus” 
and the beginning of “Basilius.” A ten-line address to readers in the same 
verse form follows immediately afterward, on the same manuscript page. 
All three of these poems continue themes introduced in the First Preface 
and developed in the hagiographic poems. Hrotsvit also addresses Otto I 
and Otto II in poems placed between the prose address to Gerberga and 
the beginning of the Gesta. Although not included in the Munich manu- 
script, a six-line prefatory poem in hexameters addresses the readers of 
the Primordia, which only survives in post-medieval manuscripts. 

Occasional authorial insertions, often in the form of prayers, in the 
narrative poems have received even less critical attention in discussions 
of Hrotsvit’s prefaces and dedications. These insertions include the first 
four instances of Hrotsvit’s naming herself in the manuscript: in a prayer 
addressed to Mary placed between the title of the first narrative poem, 
Maria, and the beginning of the narrative; at the end of Ascensio, in a 
request for readers to “say with a pitying heart: ‘Gentle King, have mercy 
on poor Hrotsvitha and spare her, and grant that she may with grace from 
heaven continue to sing Thy divine praises, who in verse has set forth 
Thy marvels’ ”;? in an 18-line prayer on the following manuscript page, 
introducing Gongolf; and in a prayer to Pelagius, the martyr celebrated in 
Pelagius, in which she asks for his gracious regard and assistance so that 
she will be able to sing worthily of his triumphs and fame. Other author- 
ial insertions draw readers’ attention to the difficulty of articulating the 
wondrous events and praising adequately the characters of her poems. Yet 
others invite readers to join her in prayer and songs of praise and/or sug- 
gest parallels between actions and beliefs of her characters and of herself 
as a Christian and a writer. 


The Prose Addresses 


Less well-known than the First Preface, which introduces what Hrotsvit 
calls Book One and the manuscript collection of her works as a whole, and 
the Preface to the Plays, introducing Book Two, is a briefer prose address. 


9 Wiegand, p. 83; Haec quicumque legat, miseranti pectore dicat: / ‘Rex pie, Hrotsvithe 
parcens miserere miselle / Et fac divinis persistere caelitus odis / Hanc, que laudando 
cecinit tua facta stupenda, p. 41, lines 147-50. 
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This seems an appropriate place to begin because it is the first of only 
two prefatory texts in the Munich manuscript with a title or heading and 
because it provides information about the structure of the manuscript. 
The heading or title reads, “The first book ends; the second begins, ordered 
in a dramatic series.”!° After this heading, eight manuscript lines of prose 
distinguish between “this little work,” the collection of dramas, and “the 
former one,” the collection of sacred stories, and assert that she has drawn 
on written authorities as sources of information for all but one poem: 


All the material of this little work as well as the former one I have taken 
from ancient books written under the names of certain authors, except for 
the passion written above of St Pelagius. A certain inhabitant of the city in 
which he suffered related to me the history of his martyrdom. He attested 
that he saw the most beautiful of men and that he knew the outcome of 
the affair truly. Hence if I have included anything of falsity in relating each 
account, I have not deceived on my own account but incautiously was imi- 
tating the deceived ones." 


These lines extend the discussion of sources introduced in the First Pref- 
ace, where Hrotsvit writes that she learned after she completed Maria that 
parts of her poem were based on written sources considered apocryphal: 


When, however, the charge is raised /—or at least by some so appraised—/ 
that parts of this work’s discourses / are based on apocryphal sources, / then 
I must reply / and hereby testify / that it was not a misdeed of presump- 
tion / but the innocent error of flawed assumption, / because when I first 
started to weave the strands of these works, I was not aware that some of 
my sources met with doubt; / and when I did find this out, / I still decided 
not to suppress them because what appears to be false today / may perhaps 
be proven true another day.!? 


10 My translation; Explicit liber primus - Incipit secundus dramatica serie contextus, 
p- 131. 

11 My translation; Huius omnem materiam sicut et prioris opusculi sumsi ab antiquis 
libris sub certis auctorum nominibus conscriptis - excepta superius scripta passione sancti 
Pelagii - cuius seriem martirii quidam eiusdem in qua passus est indigena civitatis mihi 
exposuit - qui ipsum pulcherrimum virorum se vidisse et exitum rei attestatus est veraciter 
agnovisse - Unde si quid in utroque falsitatis dictando comprehendi - non ex meo fefelli 
sed fallentes incaute imitate fui, p. 131, lines 1-9. 

12 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 19; Si autem obicitur quod quedam huius operis - iuxta quo- 
rundam estimationem sumpta sint ex apocrifis - non est crimen presumptionis inique sed 
error ignorantię quia quando huius stamen seriei - ceperam ordiri - ignoravi dubia esse 
in quibus disposui laborare - At ubi recognovi pessumdare detrectavi - quia quod videtur 
falsitas - forsan probabitur esse veritas, p. 1, lines 10—16. 
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This brief prose text between the sacred stories and the plays also antici- 
pates attention to sources and authority in the texts introducing the Gesta. 
Hrotsvit recognizes the difficulty in distinguishing truth from falsehood, 
and, like Bede, she understands the importance of acknowledging and 
evaluating sources. Yet she trusts her own judgment, whether her source 
is considered apocryphal or is the oral account of a witness, and she seems 
aware that she herself may be an authority for writers in the future. 
Hrotsvit also draws attention to the absence of authority—other than 
that from God—in her conclusion to the First Preface, when she writes: 


Therefore, reader, whoever you may be, / if you live rightly / and are wise 
in God, don’t withhold the favor of your benign goodwill from these flawed 
pages / that are not built on the authorities of precedent or the wisdom of 
sages. / If, by chance, you find here something well wrought, give all the 
credit to God’s grafting / but for all the flaws, assign the blame to my poor 
crafting.!3 


Embedded in the humility topos is a rather extraordinary statement of 
her originality. 

The First Preface, the Preface to the Plays, the “Epistle,” and the Third 
Address to Gerberga that introduces the Gesta have received consider- 
able scholarly attention, often with a focus on their value as sources of 
information about Hrotsvit and the cultural milieu in which she thrived. 
Indeed, nearly everything we know about Hrotsvit’s life, education, and 
intentions as a writer has been gleaned from Hrotsvit’s addresses to read- 
ers. For example, in her First Preface, which seems to address all Catho- 
lics, she names two teachers, Rikkardis and her abbess, Gerberga, who was 
younger than Hrotsvit “but as befits the Emperor’s niece, more advanced 
in learning.” Hrotsvit also specifies that Gerberga introduced her to “the 
works of those writers whom she herself studied with learned men.”* 
In her “Epistle,” Hrotsvit refers to the difficulty of continuing her study 
independently after her formal education ended; yet other evidence in 
the manuscript indicates extensive familiarity with the Bible, exegetical 
writings (especially commentaries of Augustine, Gregory, Alcuin, and Hra- 
banus Maurus), other ecclesiastical writers (such as Tertullian, Venantius 


13 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 20; Unde quicumque lector si recte et secundum deum sapias - 
egenti pagine - que nullius praeceptoris munitur auctoritate opem tue rectitudinis ne pigri- 
teris abhibere deo videlicet si quid forte probetur recte compositum, p. 2, lines 23-26. 

14 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 19; que aetate minor - sed ut imperialem decebat neptem - 
scientia provectior aliquot auctores quos ipsa prior a sapientissimis didicit me admodum 
pie erudivit -, p. 2, lines 9-12. 
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Fortunatus, and Cassian), hagiography, pagan and Christian writers (such 
as Terence, the only one she names, Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Prudentius, 
Sedulius, Boethius, and Aldhelm), grammatical and metrical reference 
books, and pedagogical commentaries and glossaries. Thus readers must 
be wary of a too literal reading of Hrotsvit’s prose addresses, which Katha- 
rina Wilson has shown to be richly rhetorical.! 

In the prose prefaces Hrotsvit also provides details that guide the dat- 
ing of the sacred stories, plays, and historical poems. For example, because 
Hrotsvit identifies her abbess, Gerberga II, as niece of the emperor (impe- 
rialem neptem) in the First Preface, scholars conclude that the book of 
sacred stories was completed after 962, when Otto I was crowned emperor. 
However, the First Preface may have been written some time after the 
sacred stories themselves were completed.!® Similarly, Hrotsvit must have 
completed the Third Address to Gerberga, which introduces the Gesta, 
before 968, since she specifies that she awaits Gerberga’s judgment and 
the judgment of Wilhelm, Archbishop of Mainz, who died in 968.17 

In Hrotsvit’s addresses to her readers, scholars have also discerned 
information about her writing practices and awareness of audience expec- 
tations. For example, in the First Preface, Hrotsvit informs her readers 
that she initially worked in secret because she feared she might otherwise 
be forced to stop. Scholars frequently note that Hrotsvit introduces her- 
self to her readers in the First Preface by emphasizing her initial lack of 
confidence, her rusticity, and her struggle “to put together a text—be its 
merit ever so slight.”!® She articulates her fears that critics will focus on 
flaws in her writing, “in the handling of meter, style, and diction,” and in 
her choice of sources, and that they will consider her presumptuous.!9 She 
also informs her readers that she destroyed earlier drafts when she was 
not satisfied with her work, and read all the source material she could 
gather at Gandersheim. 

Hrotsvit’s open admission of her fears and insecurities in the First Pref- 
ace likely had the intended rhetorical effect: as various Greek and Roman 


15 Wilson, Ethics, pp. 3-27. 

16 If the First Preface is understood as introducing a three-part “little book’”—the entire 
manuscript—as well as the sacred stories, this date is less significant. 

17 See Walter Berschin’s account of the dates in the Preface to his edition of Hrotsvit’s 
Opera Omnia, pp. vii-x, translated in “Hrotsvit and her Works,” in this volume. 

18 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 1; iuxta meum posse licet minime necessarium aliquem tamen 
conficere textum, p. 2, lines 3-4. 

19 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 1; in dinoscendis syllabarum naturis verum etiam in dictioni- 
bus componendis, p. 1, lines 6-7. 
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authorities on rhetoric explain, the aim of a preface is to gain the audi- 
ence’s attention and good will. Hrotsvit draws attention to supposed inad- 
equacies before any reader can do so and asks for a sympathetic reading 
that takes into account the difficulty of the writing tasks as well as the 
purposes and motivations for writing. As Katharina Wilson notes, “she 
repeatedly asks her readers for stylistic correction instead of censure.”?° 
In doing so, Hrotsvit not only uses the rhetorical strategies she has been 
taught; she also draws the attention of similarly educated readers to her 
rhetorical knowledge and the skill with which she weaves the rhetorical 
formulas through her writings. Thus Hrotsvit’s First Preface not only pro- 
vides tantalizing details about her education; the writing itself provides 
ample evidence that she has studied rhetoric as well as “the handling of 
meter, style, and diction” and that she can put all she has learned into 
practice. That evidence is confirmed and amplified by all the writing that 
follows in the manuscript. 

The First Preface also introduces Hrotsvit’s purpose in writing. The 
expression of her purpose suggests the ordering mind of an interpreter 
who sees the Bible, biblical exegesis, and Christian literature as exemplars 
for her own creative and interpretive writing. Hrotsvit explains: 


However difficult and arduous and complex / metrical composition may 
appear for the fragile female sex, / I, persisting / with no one assisting / still 
put together my poems in this little work / not relying on my own powers 
and talents as a clerk / but always trusting in heavenly grace’s aid / for which 
I prayed, / and I chose to sing them in the dactylic mode / so that my tal- 
ent, however tiny, should not erode, / that it should not lie dormant in my 
heart’s recesses and be destroyed by slothful neglect’s corrosion, / but that, 
struck by the mallet of eager devotion, / it bring forth a tiny little sound of 
divine praise / and, thus, if for no other purpose but for this case, / it may 
be transformed into an instrument of some utility / regardless of the limits 
of my ability.?! 


Hrotsvit sees herself as enacting the lesson of Christ’s parable of the tal- 
ents (Matt 25:14-30) in her own life and writings: her talents will not 


20 Wilson, Ethics, p. 4. Wilson provides a thorough and illuminating discussion of 
Hrotsvit’s uses of classical rhetorical strategies in the prefaces, pp. 3-16. 

21 Wilson, Florilegium, pp. 19-20; Quamvis etiam metrica modulatio feminee fragili- 
tati difficilis videatur et ardua - solo tamen semper miserentis superne gratie auxilio non 
propriis viribus confisa - huius carmina opusculi dactilicis modulis succinere apposui - 
ne crediti talentum ingenioli sub obscuro torpens pectoris <antro> rubigine neglegentie 
exterminaretur - sed sedule malleo devotionis percussum aliquantulum divine laudationis 
referret tinnitum - quo si occasio non daretur negociando aliud lucrari - ipsum tamen in 
aliquod saltim extreme utilitatis transformaretur instrumentum, p. 2, lines 13-22. 
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‘lie dormant” or be buried and useless as is the talent of the slothful ser- 
vant in Matthew; rather, “trusting in heavenly grace’s aid,” she will use her 
talents to create songs of divine praise. Wilson notes that Hrotsvit’s “first 
metaphor of poetic creation” extends Christ’s command that his followers 
spread his ideas to her own work and specifies “that it is God’s gift of grace 
infusing the artist which makes his or her work persuasive.”?? 

The Preface to the Plays provides additional information about Hrots- 
vits writing practices and her purposes, and these details often clarify 
meaning that is less obvious in the First Preface. She begins with one of 
the best known passages of her writing: 


Many Catholics one may find, / and we are also guilty of charges of this 
kind, / who for the beauty of their eloquent style, / prefer the uselessness 
of pagan guile / to the usefulness of Sacred Scripture. There are also others, 
who, devoted to sacred reading and scorning the works of other pagans, 
yet frequently read Terence’s fiction, / and as they delight in the sweetness 
of his style and diction, / they are stained by the learning of wicked things 
in his depiction. / Therefore I, the Strong Voice of Gandersheim, have not 
refused to imitate him in writing / whom others laud in reading, / so that in 
that selfsame form of composition in which the shameless acts of lascivious 
women were phrased / the laudable chastity of sacred virgins be praised / 
within the limits of my little talent.?3 


Particularly important, as other scholars have shown, is Hrotsvit’s nam- 
ing, in the Preface to the Plays, the 2nd century BCE Roman comic play- 
wright Terence as an earlier writer who provided the model for her plays. 
Terence’s manuscripts may also have contributed to Hrotsvit’s presenta- 
tion of herself in her prefaces, since Terence introduces each of his plays 
with a prologue in which he addresses his audience—which seems to be 
imagined as both a reading audience and an audience in a theater.*4 In 
his very influential chapter “Hrotsvitha,” Peter Dronke suggests that the 


22 See Wilson, Ethics, pp. 5, 7- 

23 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; Plures inveniuntur catholici cuius nos penitus expurgare nequimus 
facti - qui pro cultioris facundia sermonis - gentilium vanitatem librorum utilitati praeferunt 
sacrarum scripturarum - Sunt etiam alii sacris inherentes paginis - qui licet alia gentilium 
spernant - Terentii tamen fingmenta frequentius lectitant - et dum dulcedine sermonis 
delectantur - nefandarum notitia rerum maculantur - Unde ego Clamor Validus Gandeshe- 
mensis - non recusavi illum imitari dictando - dum alii colunt legendo - quo eodem dicta- 
tionis genere - quo turpia lascivarum incesta feminarum recitabantur - laudabilis sacrarum 
castimonia virginum iuxta mei facultatem ingenioli celebraretur, p. 132, lines 1-13. 

24 See Florence Newman’s “Strong Voice(s) of Hrotsvit,” in this volume. Some of Ter- 
ence’s prologues specify that the text was spoken by the producer and leading actor of 
Terence’s plays as part of the performance. 
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opening statement, cited above, is bound to be untrue in any literal sense, 
“at least a wild exaggeration, and almost certainly a joke,” because few 
Catholics would have “had the knowledge to discriminate among styles 
in this way.”25 Yet, more than 600 Terence manuscripts survive, many of 
them including annotated versions of all six of his plays and their pro- 
logues (with commentary dating back to Donatus, one of Jerome’s teach- 
ers in the 4th century). It seems likely, therefore, that Hrotsvit has been 
drawn to the “eloquent style” of Terence and other pagan authors and that 
she and at least one of her teachers did have the knowledge to discrimi- 
nate among styles. 

A number of critics have noted that the way Hrotsvit names herself in 
the Preface to the Plays invites a comparison to John the Baptist. After 
announcing that she will imitate Terence’s Roman comedies but substi- 
tute praise for the chastity of sacred virgins where Terence depicts the 
“shameless acts of lascivious women,” she names herself “Clamor Validus 
Gandeshemensis,” Mighty Voice, or Cry, [Hrotsvit] of Gandersheim, giving 
the Latin translation of her Saxon name. By naming herself thus, Hrots- 
vit makes, in Wilson’s words, “a programmatic statement of her authorial 
intent, aligning herself with John the Baptist (vox clamantis), the patron 
of Gandersheim Abbey.”?% Hrotsvit also identifies herself as Precursor of 
Christ, like John the Baptist. Although Hrotsvit lives after both John and 
Christ, her writings allow her to go before Christ, as did John, beginning 
her religious poems with the life of Mary, and, like John, to point the 
way to Christ. There may also be in Hrotsvit’s choice of words an echo 
of Hebrews 5:7, where Christ is described as offering up prayers and sup- 
plications “with a strong cry,” “in the days of his flesh.”?” The New Oxford 
Annotated Bible suggests that in this passage, “Jesus’ agonizing prayer in 
Gethsemane (Mark 14:32-42) was heard in the sense that he learned obe- 
dience by submitting to the divine will, which involved death and resur- 
rection.” Throughout her prose addresses to readers, as well as her poems 
and plays, Hrotsvit, with her “strong cry,” provides readers with multiple 
examples of the value of conversion, or submission to the divine will. 


25 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 70. 

26 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 41, n. 2. 

27 See Berschin, Opera, vii, n. 2. In the Douay-Rheims translation, the full verse is “Who 
[Christ] in the days of his flesh, with a strong cry and tears, offering up prayers and sup- 
plications to him that was able to save him from death, was heard for his reverence”; “qui 
in diebus carnis suae preces supplicationesque ad eum qui possit salvum illum a morte 
facere cum clamore valido et lacrimis offerens,” Biblia Sacra Vulgata (Stuttgart, 1983). 
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Hrotsvit goes on to justify her decision to imitate and rewrite Terence’s 
plays: she had to “contemplate and give a rendition / of that detestable 
madness of unlawful lovers and of their evil flattery’ to fulfill her intent 
because: 


the more seductive the unlawful flatteries of those who have lost their 
sense, / the greater the heavenly Helper’s munificence / and the more glori- 
ous the victories of triumphant innocence are shown to be, / especially / 
when female weakness triumphs in conclusion. / And male strength suc- 
cumbs in confusion.?® 


This description not only applies to many female characters in her plays 
but also applies to the potential triumph of her writing over male criti- 
cism.?9 She then concedes that her style is inferior to Terence’s but says to 
her critics that she is not “so vain / that in order to avoid censure I would 
refrain / from preaching Christ’s glory and strength as it works through 
His saints to the extent He grants me the ability to do so.”3° Although, 
as Alan Thacker has pointed out, the Venerable Bede “envisaged women 
preachers,” “preaching Christ’s glory” is a remarkable activity for a woman 
in the Middle Ages, even more remarkable, perhaps, than triumphing over 
male criticism. 

Nevertheless, Hrotsvit does present herself not only as preaching 
Christ’s glory but also as enacting—and encouraging all her readers to 
enact—the apostolic ideal made explicit in her second poem, Ascensio. 
Hrotsvit goes on to address the hypothetical charge of presumption, dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter, and concludes by saying she will rejoice 
if her “devotio” pleases anyone. Wilson translates devotio as “pious gift.” 
Dronke translates it “labour of love.” Literally, the word denotes a con- 
secrating or devoting, but in Christian writers it generally means “piety,” 
“devotion,” or “zeal,” according to Lewis and Short.?! In Hrotsvit’s Preface 
to the Plays, then, her devotion—in the form of her writings—may please 
readers. But she concludes that the act of writing has pleased her even if 
no one else is pleased. 


28 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; quia quanto blandicie amentium ad illiciendum promptiores - 
tanto et superni adiutoris gloria sublimior - et triumphantium victoria probatur gloriosior 
presertim cum feminea fragilitas vinceret - et virilis robur confusioni subiaceret, p. 132, 
line 20-p. 133, line 3. 

29 Florence Newman makes this point in “Strong Voice(s) of Hrotsvit,” in this volume. 

30 Wilson, Plays, p. 4; see n. 6. 

31 Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1879; rpt. 1998). 
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The reason Hrotsvit gives to explain why she is pleased, even if no one 
else is, may puzzle readers. The sentence is complex, including both the 
reason why readers may not be pleased and the reason why she is. Dronke 
translates: 


If my labour of love gives pleasure to anyone, Pll be glad; but if, because 
of my worthlessness or the boorishness of my flawed style, it pleases no 
one, what I have created still gives delight to me—because, while in the 
other little works that spring from my ignorance, I gathered my poor efforts 
bound in a chaplet of heroic verse, here I have plaited them in a dramatic 
chain, avoiding the baleful delights of the pagans by keeping them at arm’s 
length.32 


She takes pleasure in the accomplishment. Other passages suggest that 
more meaning is implicit. One possibility relates to the subject matter 
of her sacred stories and plays. Wilson has noted the relevance of Paul’s 
first letter to the Corinthians to a passage in the “Epistle,” which may be 
equally relevant here. Paul writes: 


And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not in loftiness of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of Christ... And my speech and 
my preaching was not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in 
shewing of the Spirit and power; That your faith might not stand on the 
wisdom of men, but on the power of God.?? 


Hrotsvit’s poems and plays may be understood as parallel to the testi- 
mony of Christ that Paul declares to the Corinthians, showing the way to 
conversion. 

The “Epistle” that follows sheds more light on Hrotsvit’s pleasure in 
her accomplishment. A heading in the manuscript identifies this text as 
Hrotsvit’s “letter to the learned patrons of this book.”?* In the ensuing let- 
ter, Hrotsvit’s name is written in full capitals. She leaves no doubt about 
genre, audience, or author. After expressing her gratitude that readers “pro- 
foundly nourished by the study of philosophy” have “found the little work 
of a worthless woman worthy of your admiration,” Hrotsvit equates their 


32 Dronke, p. 69; Si enim alicui placet mea devotio - gaudebo - si autem - vel pro mei 
abiectione vel pro vitiosi sermonis rusticitate nulli placet - memet ipsam tamen iuvat quod 
feci - quia dum proprii vilitatem laboris in aliis mee inscientie opusculis heroico ligatam 
strophio - in hoc dramatica vinctam serie colo - perniciosas gentilium delicias abstinendo 
devito, p. 133, lines 16-22. 

33 1 Cor. 2:1, 4-5, Douay-Rheims version. 

34 Wilson, Plays, p. 4; EPISTOLA eiusdem ad quosdam sapientes huius libri fautores, 
P- 134. 
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encouragement of her with praise for “the Giver of grace, which is work- 
ing through me.”35 Wilson points out that this letter “abounds in humility 
formulae and in the traditional proemium topoi intended to secure the 
listener’s goodwill,” with “praise of the addressees embedded in self- 
deprecatory phrases of humility.” Consistently, however, the vocabulary 
and rhetoric belie the declarations of inadequacy or rusticity. Dronke notes, 
“Hrotsvitha ‘demonstrates’ her ignorance by using deliberately recherche 
language—the Greek philosophical expressions per dynamin... per ener- 
gian—that she will have drawn from a letter by St Jerome.”3” The very lan- 
guage Hrotsvit uses to express inadequacy functions instead as evidence 
of her rhetorical skill. 

At the same time, Hrotsvit always insists that her skill is a gift from God. 
As in the Preface to the Plays, where Hrotsvit emphasizes her responsi- 
bility to use the gifts God has granted her to preach Christ’s glory and 
strength, in this letter she also depicts her art as a gracious gift from God. 
After describing her lack of confidence in her ability before she received 
encouragement from the men her letter addresses, Hrotsvit writes: 


But now, since the testimony of three is said to constitute truth, invigorated 
by your judgment I will presume to continue my works / trusting in God and 
with His permission and to submit it to the examination of learned clerks. / I 
am torn between two contradictory emotions: joy and fear; I rejoice with all 
my heart / that God, by whose grace alone I am what I am, is praised in my 
art; / but I also fear to appear to be more than what I am. I am convinced 
that both would be wrong: to deny God’s gracious gift to one; / and to pre- 
tend to have received a gift when one has received none. / 

I do not deny that by the gift of the Creator's grace I am able to grasp 
certain concepts concerning the arts because I am a creature capable of 
learning, / but I also know that through my own powers, I know nothing.3® 


35 Wilson, Plays, p. 4; quia cum philosophicis adprime studiis enutriti - et scientia longe 
excellentius sitis perfecti - mei opusculum vilis muliercule - vestra admiratione dignum 
duxistis - et largitorem in me operantis gratie fraterno affectu gratulantes laudastis -, 
p- 134, lines 8-15. 

36 Wilson, Ethics, p. 7. 

37 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 74. 

38 Wilson, Plays, p. 5; At nunc quia trium testimonium constat esse verum - vestris 
corroborata sentenciis fiducialius praesumo et componendis operam dare si quando deus 
annuerit posse - et quorumcumque sapientium examen subire - Inter hec diversis affecti- 
bus gaudio videlicet et metu in diversum trahor - Deum namque cuius solummodo gratia 
sum id quod sum in me laudari cordetenus gaudeo - sed maior quam sim videri timeo - 
quia utrumque nefas esse non ambigo et gratuitum dei donum negare - et non acceptum 
accepisse simulare - Unde non denego praestante gratia creatoris per dynamin me artes 
scire - quia sum animal capax discipline - sed per energian fateor omnino nescire, p. 134, 
line 22-p. 135, lines 8. 
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Dronke notes that Hrotsvit “gives her patrons a biblical auctoritas, from 
Deuteronomy 19:15” when she writes “ ‘what is confirmed by three witnesses 
is true’” and “adapts to herself the words that Paul had used (1 Cor. 15:10): 
‘by the grace of God I am what I am? ”39 Both of these attributions con- 
tribute to an overall effect of the letter, to advance Hrotsvit’s theme of 
conversion. 

Toward the end of the “Epistle,” Hrotsvit returns to the idea that she 
must use her talents to praise God: 


In order to prevent God's gift in me from dying by my neglect, I have tried 
whenever I could probe, / to rip small patches from Philosophy’s robe / 
and weave them into this little work of mine, / so that the worthlessness 
of my own ignorance may be ennobled by their interweaving of this nobler 
material’s shine, / and that, thus, the Giver of my talent all the more justly 
be praised through me, / the more limited the female intellect is believed 
to be.4° 


The reference to ripping patches from Philosophy’s robe exemplifies the 
complexity of Hrotsvit’s depiction of herself. Multiple Boethian echoes 
and references throughout her works make it clear she would know 
that in the first prose section of Book I in the Consolation of Philosophy 
Boethius describes Philosophy’s dress as made of “imperishable thread, 
of delicate workmanship,” but that “violent hands had ripped this dress 
and torn away what bits they could.”*! Dronke suggests that the details 
should be seen as mock-humility, when she implicitly compares herself 
to “skirmishing sects of pseudo-philosophers, men who thereby degraded 
Philosophia, grabbing at her dress as if she were a meretrix.”* Unlike the 
pseudo-philosophers, Hrotsvit “interweaves this nobler material’s shine,” 
to praise God, who has given her the talent she uses to create her “little 
work.” Dronke concludes, “In the very moment she plays upon the chi- 
mera of women’s intellectual inferiority, Hrotsvitha reminds her sages that 
philosophers have always been inspired by Philosophia, she who could be 
called ‘womanly understanding’ incarnate.”*3 


39 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 74. 

40 Wilson, Plays, p. 5; Quapropter ne in me donum dei annullaretur ob neglegentiam 
mei - si qua forte fila vel etiam floccos de panniculis a veste Philosophie abruptis evel- 
lere quivi - praefato opusculo inserere curavi - quo vilitas mee inscientie intermixtione 
nobilioris materiae illustraretur - et largitor ingenii - tanto amplius in me iure laudaretur - 
quanto muliebris sensus tardior esse creditur, p. 135, lines 12-18. 

41 SJ. Tester, trans., The Consolation of Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), pp. 133-35. 

42 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 75. 

43 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 75. 
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Wilson notes a shift of emphasis in the “Epistle” and the Preface to 
the Plays, “from Christs mandate to spread his ideas (Mark 3:14-15; 
Matt. 28:16-20) clothed in the parable of the talents and Hrotsvit’s insis- 
tence that it is God’s gift of grace infusing the artist which makes his or 
her work persuasive, to the concern—Pauline in its formulation—that the 
welfare of the hearer or reader is much more important than the success 
of the speaker.”** God's gift to Hrotsvit is the skill to praise God in ways 
that encourage Christians to turn toward God rather than away from him. 
As early as the First Preface, Hrotsvit subtly shifted the emphasis away 
from her supposed inadequacies to what she had managed to accomplish 
without help beyond “heavenly grace’s aid” and to the significance of the 
result: song “in the dactylic mode” and divine praise from an instrument 
of “some utility.” In the two prose texts introducing the plays she is more 
explicit about her desire to write, the pleasure she takes in the act of writ- 
ing and the “devotio” she has created, and, in Wilson’s words, “her Chris- 
tian responsibility to praise the Lord and preach his salvation.”* 

The preface to the Gesta receives critical attention for somewhat differ- 
ent reasons but also provides both biographical information and evidence 
of Hrotsvit’s rhetorical skill. In the best known passage from this preface, 
Hrotsvit dramatizes the difficulties she faced in writing about the achieve- 
ments of the emperor Otto I with a beautiful epic simile: 


I was like a stranger wandering without a guide through the depth of an 
unknown forest where every path was covered over and mantled with heavy 
snow. In vain he tries to follow the directions of those who are showing the 
way only by a nod. Now he wanders through pathless ways, now by chance 
he comes upon the trail of the right path, until at length, when he has tra- 
versed half of the thick-treed domain, he attains the place of long sought 
rest. There staying his step, he dares not proceed farther, until either he is 
led on by someone overtaking him or follows the footsteps of one who has 
preceded him. In like manner, I, bidden to undertake a complete chronicle 
of illustrious achievements, have gone on my way stumbling and hesitat- 
ing, so great was the difficulty of finding a path in the forest of these royal 
deeds.*® 


44 Wilson, Ethics, pp. 7-8. 

45 Wilson, Ethics, p. 8. 

46 Bergman, Gesta, p. 39; sed veluti si aliquis nescius - ignoti per latitudinem saltus 
esset iturus - ubi omnis semita nivali densitate velaretur obducta - hicque nullo duce - 
sed solo premonstrantium nutu inductus - nunc per devia erraret - nunc recti tramitem 
callis inprovise incurreret - donec tandem emensa arboree medietate spissitudinis - locum 
optate comprehenderet quietis - illicque gradum figens ulterius progredi non presumeret - 
usque dum vel alio superveniente induceretur - vel precedentis vestigia subsequeretur - 
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As a poet and a Christian, Hrotsvit has been unsure which way to turn as 
she accomplished the difficult task imposed on her by her abbess. How- 
ever, she presents herself as an actor, making choices. In a sense she dra- 
matizes her role as author; although Gerberga has no speaking role within 
the text, through her evaluation of the Gesta (along with the archbishop’s) 
she has clearly been an active player, who authorized the inclusion of the 
prose introduction and the Gesta in Hrotsvit’s book. 

It is not clear to me why Hrotsvit chose to reverse what seems to be an 
incipient pattern in Books One and Two, in which she addresses Gerberga 
with poetry and other readers with prose, to address Gerberga here in 
prose. One effect is to link the more particular reader, teacher, and patron, 
Gerberga, more closely with the non-specific reader of the First Preface 
and the Preface to the Plays. I will say more about this in the discussion 
of the poetic addresses below. 


The Poetic Addresses 


As noted earlier, Hrotsvit’s poetic addresses to readers work with the 
prose addresses to convey information about Hrotsvit’s sense of herself 
as an author and contribute to the overarching themes of conversion and 
Christian responsibility. The 12-line poem in elegiac distichs addressed 
to Gerberga, placed immediately after the First Preface, reiterates Hrots- 
vit’s admiration and Gerberga’s royal status and learning. Dronke notes 
that two lines in this poem might guide a reader’s response to Hrotsvit’s 
description of her poems as crude verses (incultos...stichos): “When 
you are weary, after your varied labours, / deign to read these songs by 
way of play.” He concludes, “If reading Hrotsvitha’s verses is to be relax- 
ing (ludens) for Gerberga, the task of refining them (purgare) cannot be 
meant too strenuously.”*” One possible implication is that the vocation 
of nun (or abbess) and writer need not be all suffering and martyrdom; it 
can be joyful and playful. 

Hrotsvit’s briefer address to Gerberga, between the end of Theophilus 
and the beginning of Basilius, and the ten-line address to readers in the 


haut aliter ego magnificarum - prolixitatem rerum iussa ingredi - regalium multiplicitatem 
gestorum nutando et vacillando egerrime transcurri - hisque admodum lassata competenti - 
in loco pausando silesco - nec augustalis proceritatem excellentiae sine ducatu appono 
subire, p. 271, line 15-p. 272, line 9. 

47 Dronke’s translation, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 67; Quam doctrina tua instruit egregia, / Et, 
cum sis certe vario lassata labore, / Ludens dignare hos modulos legere,” p. 3, lines 6-8. 
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same verse form that follows immediately afterward, on the same manu- 
script page, continue themes introduced in the First Preface and devel- 
oped in the sacred stories. Although Hrotsvit continues to refer to her 
poems as crude (here vitiosi rather than incultos), the tone seems differ- 
ent. Hrotsvit tells Gerberga that she sings joyfully about a wretched sin- 
ner who won loving forgiveness. The little poem reiterates that Hrotsvit 
uses her gifts to praise God and to encourage her readers to follow her 
example: “do not choose to spurn these, even though they be exceedingly 
crude (vitiosi), but do thou praise with gentle heart the works of God.”*8 

The adjective vitiosi opens up further complexity. The noun vitium has 
a semantic range including “fault,” “defect,” “blemish,” “imperfection,” 
and “vice,” the English word that developed from vitium. Significantly 
vitium was (and is) used to name grammatical, rhetorical, and moral 
vices or faults. Donatus’ discussions of grammatical and rhetorical faults 
were standard texts throughout the Middle Ages. However, Gregory the 
Great complicated an understanding of grammatical and moral vice with 
a paradox.’ For example, in the Preface to his Moralia in Job, Gregory 
explains: 


And hence that art of speaking itself, which is conveyed by rules of worldly 
training, I have despised to observe; for as the tenor of this Epistle also will 
tell, I do not escape the collisions of metacism, nor do I avoid the confusion 
of barbarisms, and I slight the observing of situations and arrangements, 
and the cases of prepositions; for I account it very far from meet to submit 
the words of the divine Oracle to the rules of Donatus. For neither are these 
observed by any of the translators thereof, in the authoritative text of Holy 
Writ. Now as my exposition takes its origin from thence, it is plainly meet 
that this production, like a kind of offspring, should wear the likeness of its 
mother.5° 


As G.R. Evans explains in The Thought of Gregory the Great, “Because it 
is trying to do something which is impossible for human language, our 
speech is obliged to break its own rules in speaking of God.” She goes on, 
“As Bede puts it, ‘it neglects the rule of grammatical disposition so as to 
sing of the glory of the holy and undivided Trinity in a clear voice.’ ”>! Thus 


48 Wiegand, p. 193; Spernere quos noli, nimium cum sint vitiosi, / Sed lauda miti pec- 
tore facta dei!, p. 94, lines 5-6. 

49 It is nearly obligatory to use different English words to distinguish between the 
grammatical and moral meanings of vitium. However, Gregory's and Hrotsvit’s uses the 
word suggest both meanings simultaneously. 

50 Epistle V: http://www.lectionarycentral.com/GregoryMoralia/Epistle.html. 

51 G.R. Evans, The Thought of Gregory the Great (Cambridge, 1986), p. 37- 
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the grammatical and rhetorical correctness and beauty of pagan writers 
could communicate moral vice (as in Terence’s comedies), and inversely 
biblical grammatical and rhetorical faults could communicate moral vir- 
tue. Here Hrotsvit calls her dactylic strains vitiosi, marked by great gram- 
matical or rhetorical fault, but insists they teach—even preach—moral 
virtue. Also relevant is the fact that Gregory does not actually break the 
grammatical rules; he only says he does. Similarly, Hrotsvit’s Latin is pol- 
ished and rhetorically effective. 

The poetic address to readers that follows the Second Address to Ger- 
berga is explicit about how the narrative poem it introduces should be 
read and what readers should learn from the hagiographic example: 


He who wishes to hear an unfailing example of pardon and of the bounte- 
ous gifts of the great goodness of God, let him peruse with humble heart 
these lines; nor let him despise the frail sex of a weak woman, who with frail 
pen has composed these measures; but rather let him praise the heavenly 
goodness of Christ, Who does not will to destroy sinners by the punishment 
they deserve, but rather to convert them and bring them back to eternal 
Life; with joy will every man rejoice, whoever, upon examining the present 
account, will acknowledge the truth of what I say.5? 


The theme of conversion is explicit, especially the power of grace to bring 
back to God those Christians who have turned away from Him. 

Hrotsvit also addresses Otto I and Otto II in poems placed between the 
prose address to Gerberga and the beginning of the Gesta. Both poems are 
replete with rhetorical topoi typical of dedicatory verse. Wilson notes that 
they “follow the same dedicatory structure as seen in the Epistle, begin- 
ning with praise for the addressee and self-deprecatory formulae, usually 
of the feminei sexu type.”>? Hrotsvit repeats that she has not been moti- 
vated by presumption. Although most of Hrotsvit’s prefatory addresses 
seem carefully constructed to shape readers’ responses to her authorship 
and to her message, the prose address to Gerberga and the two poems to 
the father and son sovereigns indicate that the challenges posed by the 
Gesta are different and more difficult. Wailes notes the absence of any 
religious invocation or prayer and suggests all three texts that introduce 


52 Wiegand, p. 193; Qui velit exemplum veniae comprendere certum / Necnon larga 
dei pietatis munera magni, / Pectore versiculos submisso perlegat istos / Nec fragilem 
vilis sexum spernat mulieris, / Que fragili modulos calamo cantaverat istos, / Sed mage 
celestem Christi laudet pietatem, / Qui non vult digna peccantes perdere poena, / Sed 
plus perpetue conversos reddere vite: / Gaudens gaudebit; quod verum stare probabit, / 
Quisquis praesentem perscrutatur rationem, p. 94, lines 7-16. 

53 Wilson, Ethics, p. 8. 
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the Gesta provide evidence that this writing task was distasteful to Hrots- 
vit and exhibit “a carefully disciplined reluctance to write as directed.”>4 
Jay T. Lees suggests that each reader specifically addressed likely received 
only the personalized introduction to the Gesta,5> while readers of the 
manuscript (and later editions)—who have less control over Hrotsvit and 
her writings—are privy to all three. Thus, one purpose of the addresses 
to Gerberga and the two Ottos is to increase the likelihood that the Gesta 
will be approved and thus be eligible for inclusion in the manuscript of 
Hrotsvit’s writings. 

Including all three in the manuscript is an eloquent testimony to her 
success and provides readers with a particularly complex context within 
which to understand the narration that follows. Scholars are increasingly 
considering whether the themes and purposes of the Gesta overlap with 
those of the earlier poems and plays and include teaching, if not preach- 
ing, about conversion. Wailes suggests Hrotsvit’s presentation of Otto’s 
deeds invites comparison of the Holy Roman Emperor with the pagan 
emperors depicted in the hagiographic poems and plays: 


In Dionysius, Hrotsvit had modeled the right relationship between the pope 
and a soldier of Christ, for the pope directed Dionysius (the miles Christi) to 
go forth into Gaul and to subjugate its people to the faith. The Gesta breaks 
off at the point where Hrotsvit would have been forced to glorify a perver- 
sion of this relationship. Otto’s treatment of the papacy betrayed more than 
a little libido dominandi, in Augustine’s phrase, and placed his rule more 
nearly within the civitas saeculi than the civitas Dei. It was consistent with 
her faith for Hrotsvit to find in Otto’s kingship the qualities of an ideal Chris- 
tian ruler, which she did, but she could not assert such qualities in his rule as 
emperor. Hence she declared herself snowbound and ended her poem.>® 


As with her other works, the addresses to these very specific readers pro- 
vide guidance on how to read the poem and suggest that the reading of 
her books, like her writing of them, is part of an apostolic mission involv- 
ing choices for both author and reader that relate to conversion broadly 
construed. 

The brief poem addressing readers of the Primordia is similar in con- 
tent to the prose arguments, or plot summaries, that precede each of the 
plays. However, Lees notes details that suggest the Primordia can be read 


54 Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 207 and 205-06. 
55 See Jay T. Lees, “David rex fidelis?” in this volume. 
56 Wailes, Spirituality, p. 214. 
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as a continuation of the Gesta.5” Particularly notable in this context is 
Hrotsvit’s naming Duke Otto, Otto I’s grandfather, in the prefatory poem 
as responsible for completing the establishment of Gandersheim. Lees 
argues that Hrotsvit’s decision about where to end the Primordia “has 
much to do with her effort to show Otto I the error of his ways in his 
treatment of Gandersheim.”5® 


The Authorial Insertions 


In addition to addressing her readers in prose prefaces and dedicatory 
poems, Hrotsvit often inserts into her third-person narratives direct 
addresses in the first-person, sometimes addressing God or a character in 
her poem, sometimes addressing her readers. One of the main functions 
of these insertions is to model the prayers and hymns of praise which 
Hrotsvit insists are the happy obligation of Christians who willingly turn 
toward God. A second function is to bring readers into the present, thus 
emphasizing that Christ's life and the apostolic mission he bequeathed 
to “his cherished friends” are not only historical events but more signifi- 
cantly realities in the present for all Christians. These two functions are 
related, since characters in the poems and prayers often pray and sing 
hymns of praise very similar to the ones in Hrotsvit’s voice. 

The authorial insertions sometimes contribute to the theme of conver- 
sion more directly. For example, in the prayer to Mary that introduces 
Maria, Hrotsvit is even more specific about using her talents to praise God 
than she had been in the First Preface. She prays: 


Do thou graciously deign to assist the prayers and new little songs of thy 
handmaiden Hrotsvitha, who with zeal ministering to my womanly muse, 
do now suppliantly sing in dactylic measures, desiring to touch, if ever so 
lightly, upon a tiny portion of the praise which is thine, and to celebrate the 
bright beginnings of thy blessed origin and also thy royal child.5° 


Hrotsvit asks Mary to assist her as she sings Mary’s praise in the poem that 
follows. After specifying that no one can adequately praise Mary, “who 


57 Lees, “David rex fidelis?” in this volume. 

58 Lees, “David rex fidelis?” in this volume. 

59 Wiegand, p. 15; Tu dignare tue famule clementer adesse / Hrotsvithe votis car- 
minulisque novis, / Que tibi feminee studio famulante camene / Iam supplex modulis 
succino dactilicis / Exoptans vel summatim attingere saltim / Laudis particulam, virgo, tue 
minimam / Ortus atque tui primordia clara beati / Necnon regalem pangere progeniem, 
p. 4, lines 17-24. 
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shinest far beyond the praises of the angels,” because she carried Jesus in 
her womb, she goes on to say: 


He, if it please Him, is able to loose the strings of my tongue and to touch 
my heart with the dew of His grace. And thus assisted by the gift of His 
tender kindness, I will render thanks to Him, and sing thee also, O Virgin, 
lest I be condemned—and rightly so—as a companion to those ungrateful 
and slothful servants who neglect to send according to their ability praise to 
the Most High throned; but rather may I merit to be united to the choirs of 
virgins and to praise eternally the crimson Lamb of God.®° 


These lines may echo Revelation 14, in which case, the “new little songs” of 
the handmaiden Hrotsvit join those of the 144,000 virgins who have been 
redeemed and are able to learn a new song to sing before the Lamb on 
Mount Zion. At the very least, these lines explicitly link Hrotsvit’s activi- 
ties as a poet to earning the right to sing Christ’s praises eternally—if it 
pleases God to touch her heart with the dew of grace. This prayer also may 
adumbrate the idea suggested in the Preface to the Plays that Hrotsvit 
is like the apostles and like John the Baptist. Like the apostles, she is a 
“bearer” of Christ in the world and to the world by writing in the present 
about the gift of grace for all mankind; like John the Baptist she is a pre- 
cursor when she tells the story of Mary’s life leading up to the incarnation. 

The lengthy address to Christ with which Maria concludes, in which 
Hrotsvit praises the grandeur of Christ’s power, conveys a similar sense 
of Hrotsvit’s role as a “bearer” of Christ in the present. This speech 
begins in the third-person but modulates into series of statements in the 
second-person. Although it can be read in Hrotsvit’s voice, as the absence 
of quotation marks in modern editions suggests, it also can be read as an 
expression of the new wisdom Aphrodisius, the ruler of Sotines who con- 
verted to Christianity at the end of Maria, has gained from his encounter 
with the baby Jesus in the temple. When the hymn of praise concludes 
with “through Whom all heavenly gifts are granted to us!”®! there is a 
sense of inclusiveness—the hymn may be in the voice of Aphrodisius or 
of Hrotsvit but it expresses the gratitude of all Christians for their redemp- 
tion and the heavenly grace (“gifts’ in Wiegand’s translation) granted 
to them. 


60 Wiegand, p. 15; Si placet, ipse meam potis est dissolvere linguam / Et cor rore sue 
tangere gratiole / Quo prestante sue mitis dono pietatis / Grata sibi pangam, te quoque, 
virgo, canam, / Ne comes ingratis condampner iure pigellis, / Quos piget altithrono psallere 
pro modulo, / Sed mage purpureum laudare perenniter agnum / Promerear turmis addita 
virgineis, p. 5, lines 37-44. 

61 Wiegand, p. 65; Gracia caelestis per quem conceditur omnis!, p. 35, lines 897. 
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Six lines of poetry follow, in the first-person singular: “What gifts shall 
I render now to the Creator, worthy of all the good He hath bestowed 
upon me, Who graciously in His wonted goodness hath permitted me, 
an unworthy servant, to render thanks, however feeble? For this, may the 
angelic hosts, I pray, unceasingly praise the Lord.”®* An echo of Psalm 
116.12 (Vulgate 115.12), “What shall I render to the Lord, for all the things 
that he hath rendered to me?” is likely significant. The Psalm answers, 
“I will take the chalice of salvation; and I will call upon the name of the 
Lord. / I will pay my vows to the Lord before all his people: / precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. / O Lord, for I am thy 
servant: I am thy servant, and the son of thy handmaid. Thou hast broken 
my bonds.”6 Hrotsvit, servant and handmaid of the Lord, likewise pays 
her vows before all the people and demonstrates throughout her writings 
how precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. 

The Munich manuscript places this rhetorical question and prayer on a 
page otherwise entirely devoted to the title of Ascensio, in large capitals, 
with line breaks and abbreviations as follows: 


DE ASCENCIONE DNI 
HANC NARRATIONEM 
JOHANNES EPISCOPUS 
A GRAECO IN LATINUM 
TRANSTULIT 


Manuscript placement suggests that the brief address, while clearly tran- 
sitional, points forward to Ascensio more than back to Maria. Indeed the 
very ending of Maria points ahead to Christ's life and death and the gift 
of redemption that resulted from his incarnation, suffering, and return to 
God. Even the manuscript layout contributes to the idea that Hrotsvit, like 
John the Baptist, is a precursor of Christ. Certainly the authorial insertion 
serves to remind readers of the relevance of the narrative and its themes 
to the author and all other Christians in the present. The space and detail 
specifying the sources, apocryphal though they are, confirm a sense 


62 Wiegand, p. 65; Qualia retribuam factori munera nunc iam / Pro cunctis digne, 
mihimet que reddidit ipse, / Qui pius indignam solita pietate famellam / Me, licet exiles, 
fecit persolvere grates? / His super angelice celorum, posco, caterve / Collaudare deum 
non cessent sedulo verum, p. 35, lines 898-903. 

63 Douay-Rheims translation; Quid retribuam Domino / Pro omnibus quae retribuit 
mihi? / Calicem salutaris accipiam, / Et nomen Domini invocabo. / Vota mea Domino 
reddam / Coram omni populo eius. / Pretiosa in conspectus Domini / Mors sanctorum 
eius. / O Domine, quia ego servus tuus; / Ego servus tuus, et filius ancillae tuae. / Disrupisti 
vincula mea, Ps. 115.12-16: Biblia Sacra Vulgata. 
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conveyed in the prose prefaces that Hrotsvit is confident about her respon- 
sibilities as a Christian and about her choices as an author. 

Another short poem (four lines) placed between Ascensio and Gongolf 
functions similarly. It explicitly invites readers to pray to the “Gentle King” 
that Hrotsvit “may with grace from heaven continue to sing Thy divine 
praises, who in verse has set forth Thy marvels.”64 Hrotsvit’s reference to 
the “pitying heart” of her readers serves as a reminder of the rhetorical 
stance she adopts in her prose prefaces. The reference to “poor Hrots- 
vitha,” who requests the pitying intercession of her readers and God’s 
mercy—that he “spare her’—may suggest the difficulty of writing her 
poems. Their completion, she tells us, gives her joy; the writing of them 
may have caused some suffering. 

Hrotsvit’s prose and poetic addresses to her readers—whether brief or 
otherwise—all contribute to the overarching theme of conversion, often 
by reminding readers of the relevance of the apostolic mission enacted in 
the past to the lives and choices of her readers in the present and in the 
future. As Linda McMillin demonstrates in “The Audiences of Hrotsvit” in 
this volume, Hrotsvit’s call to conversion and service is addressed to mul- 
tiple audiences, especially the canonesses at Gandersheim and the Otton- 
ian court. This has, among other things, a leveling effect. Rather than turn 
in particular to ecclesiastical or political leaders, she conveys time and 
again that the responsibility for words and deeds aligned with Christian 
values rests in each Christian, whatever his or her rank or role in society. 
Even when she addresses Gerberga, Otto I, and Otto II, among her highest 
ranking contemporaries, their responsibility is virtually the same as that 
of the lowliest Christian, such as the servant in Basilius, who sells his soul 
to the devil in order to win the love of the daughter of his master. The 
exception is that monastic and secular leaders have more power to lead 
others astray and may be more likely targets for demonic intervention, as 
illustrated in Theophilus. 


Other Manuscript Insertions 


Three other poems included in the Munich manuscript may also contrib- 
ute to Hrotsvit’s overarching purposes in her collection of writings. The 


64 Wiegand, p. 83; Haec quicumque legat, miseranti pectore dicat: / ‘Rex pie, Hrotsvithe 
parcens miserere miselle / Et fac divinis persistere caelitus odis / Hanc, que laudando 
cecinit tua facta stupenda, p. 41, lines 147-50. 
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first, eight hexameters placed between the prayer with which Theophilus 
concludes and the Second Address to Gerberga that introduces Basilius, 
is often called a table blessing. While the poem is clearly a prayer, its 
addressee is less clear than in other prayers, and the “speaker” uses the 
first-person plural: 


May the only Son of the Most High, begotten before all time, Who, pity- 
ing humankind, descended from the Throne of His Father and took a true 
human body from a Virgin, in order that He might destroy the bitter taste 
of that first virgin, bless devotedly for us the food of this spread table, mak- 
ing these viands wholesome to those who taste them. Whatever we are and 
whatever we taste or whatever we may do, let the Hand of the Creator, our 
King, bless all.65 


Stephen Wailes provides an overview of scholarly comment on this prayer 
in “The Sacred Stories in Verse” in this volume, noting that “the question 
of the table blessing is important because it may define the audience for 
which Hrotsvit wrote; this, in turn, would set certain parameters for inter- 
pretation of the stories.” I would like to suggest that in addition to read- 
ing the prayer as an indication of the level of education expected from 
the audience, as Wailes argues, the “food of this spread table” should be 
understood metaphorically, in which case the sacred stories would be 
the “viands wholesome to those who taste them.” In that case, the poem 
would be a request for Christ to bless the poems and for God to bless all. 
Matthew 6:11 provides a potential model for the idea of food being under- 
stood metaphorically, especially in the Vulgate translation “panem nos- 
trum supersubstantialem da nobis hodie.” Herrad of Hohenburg provides 
an explicit example of the metaphor of religious poetry as spiritual food 
in her prologue to the Hortus deliciarum, a late 12th-century collection of 
poems, when she writes: 


I make it known to your holiness, that, like a little bee inspired by God, I col- 
lected from the various flowers of sacred Scripture and philosophic writings 
this book, which is called the Hortus deliciarum, and I brought it together 
to the praise and honor of Christ and the church and for the sake of your 
love as if into a single sweet honeycomb. Therefore, in this very book, you 
ought diligently to seek pleasing food and to refresh your exhausted world 


65 Wiegand, p. 185; Unicus altithroni genitus retro tempora mundi, / Qui miserans hom- 
inis descendit ab arce parentis / Et carnis veram sumpsit de virgine formam, / Virginis 
ut gustum prime deleret amarum, / Consecret apposite nobis pie fercula mense / Has 
faciendo dapes gustantibus esse salubres. / Quod sumus et quod gustamus vel quicquid 
agamus, / Dextera factoris benedicat cuncta regentis, p. 93, lines 1-8. 
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with its honeyed dewdrops, so that, always possessed by the charms of the 
Bridegroom and fattened on spiritual delights, you may safely hurry over 
ephemeral things to possess the things that last forever in happiness and 
pleasure.66 


Caroline Bynum’s well-known book Holy Feast and Holy Fast focuses on 
very different elements of women’s perceptions of food. However, her 
point that Eucharistic visions often involve women receiving God as holy 
food and the broader point that food was central to women’s charismatic 
roles6” may provide further support for the suggestion that this table 
blessing might, read metaphorically, be closely related to the themes of 
Hrotsvit’s writings as a whole. 

Two other poetic texts presumably address the reader, though differ- 
ently from any others in the manuscript. The first, given its own manu- 
script page, presents eight lines of the alphabetic acrostic hymn praising 
Etheldreda that Bede inserted in A History of the English Church and Peo- 
ple. Bede writes: 


It seems appropriate to insert in this History an elegiac hymn in praise of 
virginity which I composed many years ago in honour of this same queen 
and bride of Christ—all the more a queen because a bride of Christ. In this 
I am following the example of Holy Scripture, in which the narrative is fre- 
quently interspersed with songs which are known to have been composed 
in verse.6® 


The Hrotsvit manuscript includes the lines in Bede’s poem with initial 
letters spelling out AMEN. Above these lines, the letters D 1 c A T descend, 
thus reading from top to bottom, “dicat amen.” Written along the right- 
hand side of the page, requiring readers to turn the book to read the words 
is the statement, “Whoever desires to go the way of salvation,” which pre- 
sumably begins a sentence that ends, “say amen.”6? While it is perhaps 
far-fetched to suppose that the turning of the page to read the script is 
related to conversion, the text itself explicitly addresses conversion as it 
relates to salvation. 


66 Translated by Fiona J. Griffiths in The Garden of Delights: Reform and Renaissance for 
Women in the Twelfth Century (Philadelphia, 2007), p. 233. 

67 Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast (Berkeley, 1987), p. 233 and passim. 

68 Translated by Leo Sherley-Price, A History of the English Church and People (New 
York, 1968), pp. 241-42. 

69 My translation; Quicumque viam cupit ire salutis, p. 268. Edwin Zeydel credits Paul 
von Winterfeld with identifying the verses as Bedan. Von Winterfeld prints a version of 
the page (showing the words written with landscape orientation) in his 1902 edition of 
Hrotsvit’s Opera, p. 199. Berschin provides a photograph of the page in his edition, p. 268. 
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The lines excerpted from Bede’s hymn focus on the heavenly rewards 
awaiting brides of Christ: 


Ah bride of Christ, bright fame on earth is thine. 
More bright in Heaven thy bridal torches shine. 
Exultant hymns proclaim in glad accord: 

No power henceforth may part thee from thy Lord.7° 


Bede’s poem begins with a prayer to the “All-guiding Trinity,” in which he 
asks for guidance as he celebrates Etheldreda’s victories. The opening lines 
also invite the comparison of Bede’s theme and poem with Virgil’s theme 
of battle and focus on “Helen’s wantonness.” The poem then praises a 
succession of virgins, beginning with Mary, “who gav’st the whole world’s 
Parent birth,” continuing through a series of virgin saints and martyrs, to 
assert: “Our age at length in triumphs such as these / Partakes through 
ETHELDREDA’s victories.” The alphabetic part of the poem concludes with 
details of Etheldreda’s life that had been the subject of the previous chap- 
ter in A History of the English Church and People, titled “Queen Etheldreda 
preserves her virginity, and her body remains incorrupt in the grave.” 

Two parallels to Hrotsvit’s writings may be significant: the invitation 
to compare Bede’s Christian poem to writing by a pagan author, and the 
focus on a contemporary Christian who makes it clear that Christian tri- 
umph is possible in Bede’s present as well as in the past. Although it is 
impossible to know whether Hrotsvit herself selected the Bede passage 
for inclusion in her “little book,” the quotation from Bede can serve as a 
transition from Hrotsvit’s final play, Sapientia, with its emphasis on Chris- 
tian martyrdom as it relates to conversion and salvation, to the Gesta, 
especially if the Gesta is understood to develop the larger theme of every 
Christian’s responsibility to act in accordance with Christ's instructions in 
Ascensio, as Wailes argues in Spirituality and Politics. 

However, a third anomalous text intervenes between the Bede page 
and the Gesta: “Johannes celum virgo,” 35 hexameters depicting scenes 
from the Apocalypse, beginning with a large capital but no heading at the 
top of the page following the Bede page. Since the Bede page is folio 129v 
and the scenes from the Apocalypse begin on 130r, they face one another. 
The scenes from the Apocalypse conclude on 130v, sharing the page 
with the beginning of the Third Address to Gerberga that introduces the 
Gesta. Thus the manuscript presentation suggests “Johannes celum virgo” 


70 Bede, History of the English Church and People, trans. Sherley-Price, p. 242. 
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may be more closely related to the Gesta than to the dramas. However, 
Dronke and others, following Hugo Kuhn, have seen the lines as a conclu- 
sion to the plays. Dronke proposes that these lines might even have been 
performed.” 

Like the page presenting lines from Bede’s hymn to Etheldreda, these 
scenes from the Apocalypse describe the rewards awaiting “the Eternal 
King’s servants”: 


Behold, the Lamb standing here on the Mount of Zion, 
And the company of virgins singing new songs. 

The beast attacks the saints with all the dragon’s might; 
But truth has laid him low; arriving on a white steed, 
He whips the ancient snake to savage Tartarus. 

Behold, the books of life are held open to the dead 
And, alive, they rise, freed from the chains of death. 
Soon all receive their due according to their merits.7? 


Books of life allow the dead to rise up and receive their due. The parallel 
to the ending of Drusiana and Calimachus may be significant. Whereas in 
the play it is the prayers of John the Apostle and Drusiana that resurrect 
Calimachus, Drusiana, and Fortunatus, in “Johannes celum virgo” it is the 
books of life held open by the Lamb, or Christ, that resurrect the dead, 
freeing them from the chains of death and consigning them to the judg- 
ment due to them. Revelation 20:12-15 is more explicit than the ending of 
‘Johannes celum virgo”: those whose names are not written in the book of 
life have chosen, through their life actions, the second death, and they are 
cast into the pool of fire with hell and death. In a sense, the character For- 
tunatus provides the detail from Revelation that is excluded in “Johannes 
celum virgo.” 

These hexameters can be read, with the Bede page, as a summary and 
conclusion to Books One and Two of Hrotsvit’s writings authenticated by 


7 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 63. 

72 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 99; Hic agnum stantem supra Syon aspice montem / Et nova 
virgineum modulantem cantica coetum. / Haec fera congreditur sanctis virtute draconis. / 
Quam prostravit equo Verax egressus in albo; / Iste ligat veterem sub Tartara seva dra- 
conem. / En vite libri mortisque tenentur aperti, / Et surgent vivi, fuerant qui morte soluti; / 
Quis sua pro meritis dantur mox premia cunctis, p. 270, lines 28-35. Although there is 
scholarly consensus that these hexameters are “titles” of varying line lengths summarizing 
scenes from the Book of Revelation, different editors divide them differently. Homeyer 
identifies 14 “titles”; Berschin follows von Winterfeld’s identification of 12. Wilson’s trans- 
lation identifies five. Von Winterfeld and Homeyer identify the passages from Revelation 
echoed in “Johannes celum virgo.” 
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the authority of Bede and John the Apostle’s apocalyptic vision.’3 Heav- 
enly rewards await the brides of Christ, who, like Etheldreda in Bede’s 
poem, like Mary in Maria, like multiple other examples throughout Hrots- 
vit’s sacred stories and plays, and like Hrotsvit herself, accept the apostolic 
mission and serve God as they are particularly able to do. Hrotsvit’s writ- 
ings emphasize that every Christian must choose whether to behave in 
ways that will result in their names being written in the book of life. If 
not, they, like the pagans who oppose Christians and like the Christians 
who turn away from God in Hrotsvit’s writings, will be cast into the pool 
of fire with hell and death. 

The manuscript evidence that links these two texts more closely to 
the Gesta than to the plays may be subtly significant. Jay Lees argues, in 
“David rex fidelis?” in this volume and elsewhere, that the Gesta can be 
read as deeply critical of Otto I despite the surface praise. Perhaps these 
two texts point to the contrast between the canonesses at Gandersheim 
and Otto I (and other political and ecclesiastical leaders), whose actions 
may be understood to resemble those of the pagan Roman emperors and 
Christian sinners in Hrotsvit’s writings more than they resemble those of 
the characters who choose always to serve God. They may serve as addi- 
tional reminders—not in Hrotsvit’s own voice—of the choice Otto must 
make to avoid being cast into the pool of fire with hell and death for all 
eternity. 

Although the Bede page and “Johannes celum virgo” are not explicitly 
addressed to readers in Hrotsvit’s own voice as are the prose and poetic 
texts discussed earlier in this chapter, they do contribute to the theme 
of conversion that permeates Books One and Two of Hrotsvit’s writings. 
They may also substantiate other evidence that Hrotsvit aligned herself 
with earlier monastic reform movements, such as those supported by 
Bede. Helene Scheck argues that Hrotsvit did not oppose 


the Cluniac and Gorze reforms current in her own time, but rather recasts 
aspects of reform that suit her vision of female/male partnership in piety. 
In her dramas and narratives, Hrotsvit creates a specular economy in which 
women emerge as subjects independent of and yet active with their male 
counterparts.”4 


73 Prudentius may function as an additional authority, since Hrotsvit’s learned readers 
were likely to be familiar with his Tituli Historiarum (Dittochaeon), which concludes with 
four lines summarizing parts of Revelation 4 and 5. See Wailes’s discussion in “The Sacred 
Stories in Verse,” in this volume. 

74 Scheck, Reform and Resistance, p. 168. 
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Hrotsvit seems simultaneously to have accepted sexual difference (she 
frequently draws attention to her own female sex and the female sex of 
many of her protagonists), to have looked beyond any inconvenience in 
this life caused by sexual difference, and to insist that sexual difference 
is irrelevant to Christian responsibility. Inconvenience for women in this 
life would be amply compensated by the promise of heavenly rewards in 
the next life. 

Hrotsvit’s addresses to her audience in the first-person present her as 
independent but orthodox, and as calling for responsibility and action 
from all her readers, whether they are male or female, emperor or servant. 
The addresses to her audience position Hrotsvit as a precursor of Christ, 
like John the Baptist, and simultaneously as a Christian who has herself 
accepted the apostolic mission and who calls for all others to follow her 
example, in the present and in the future. The addresses to her audience 
emphasize the choice her readers have: they can turn toward God, con- 
tribute their talents to the apostolic mission Christ assigns to his disciples 
at the end of Ascensio, and open their hearts to the grace that is Christ’s 
gift to all; or they can turn away from God. While the plays bring the past 
into the present through dialogue and dramatic action that will transform 
those who experience them, as Michael Zampelli argues in “The Necessity 
of Hrotsvit” in this volume, the prefaces and other addresses more directly 
specify the relevance of the theme of conversion to all her readers. 


PART III 


ENDURING ISSUES 


VIRGINITY AND OTHER SEXUALITIES 


Lisa M.C. Weston 


Some of the most problematic and startling moments in Hrotsvit’s works 
are those that address the nature and consequences of human passion. 
A young man’s adulterous obsession drives him to attempt necrophilia; 
a Roman governor’s lust prompts his deluded “rape” of kitchen crockery. 
Such scenes, often riddled with trenchant irony and dark humor, bear 
witness to Hrotsvit’s close observation of human behavior and her keen 
analysis of how passions—especially erotic passions—can overcome the 
most apparently rational soul. How can a 10th-century monastic woman 
have understood the world outside the cloister well enough to give voice 
to the would-be seducers of endangered virgins, or to prostitutes? How 
can she have addressed so directly themes of desire, both heterosexual 
and homosexual, both inside and outside the monastic world? 

The short and simple (but by no means simplistic) answer is that she 
can do so because such themes are intrinsic to her understanding of and 
engagement with virginity. As Gary Macy argues in this volume, virginity 
and clerical celibacy are central to Hrotsvit’s theology. Virginity is also, 
more specifically, at the core of her monastic identity. As an author— 
more precisely as a female author—Hrotsvit responds to (even as she 
occasionally critiques and problematizes) the political, cultural, spiritual, 
and sexual desires of her monastic family at Gandersheim. Her response 
contributes to the construction of an active virginity that often rewrites 
secular sexuality and gender within and for that context. While modern 
critics commonly note the recurrence of sexuality and gender as themes 
in her works, they focus more rarely on the extent to which desire under- 
writes the very nature of her female monastic literacy. 


Desire and Monastic Identity 
As Stephen L. Wailes argues, both Hrotsvit’s sacred stories and her dramas 


reveal a “penetrating knowledge of the human heart.” Hrotsvit, he argues, 


1 Wailes, Spirituality, p. 235. See also his “Beyond Virginity: Flesh and Spirit in the Plays 
of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” Speculum 76 (2001), 1-27. 
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is in fact deeply and intellectually interested in the erotic, in desires 
within and between men and women: for Hrotsvit, virginity constitutes 
a primary vehicle through which to explore Augustinian themes of the 
conflicts between the spirit and the flesh, the City of God and the City 
of Man. For Hrotsvit, the erotic inheres in the very human weaknesses 
that allow temptation and foster sin, but also—in the form of the chaste 
desires of virginity—in the equally human strengths that underwrite vir- 
tue and victory over sin. Engagement with the erotic is something Hrotsvit 
learned from her sources, not least from the Church Fathers. Her distinc- 
tion between illicit enjoyment and licit use of the world and of the body 
is particularly Augustinian, while her dramatized contests of inordinate 
cupiditas and proper karitas also echo Boethius.? But Hrotsvit’s works also 
reveal the extent to which those who enter into monasticism live out such 
struggles in day-to-day life: desires are ever present, even within cloister 
walls and chaste hearts, ever available for analysis, and ever necessary 
to engage. 

Though she often explores extreme examples of lust and obsession, 
Hrotsvit is by no means unsympathetic in her treatment of human erotic 
impulses or of sexuality more generally. Rather, her dramas and legends 
anatomize the apparently paradoxical role of sexuality in redemption as 
well as damnation. Among Hrotsvit’s poetic legends, for example, Maria 
provides in the Blessed Virgin the most perfect model of virginity trium- 
phant through (rather than against) maternity. When Gongolf contrasts 
the saint's spiritual integrity before and during marriage with his wife’s 
adultery, his resumption of corporeal purity is vividly counterpoint with 
his wife’s scatological punishment. In Basilius, the saint must redeem the 
soul of a young man whose love for his master’s daughter has led him into 
a Faust-like pact with the devil. In Theophilus, the Blessed Virgin redeems 
the title character from similarly illicit infatuation with worldly prosper- 
ity. In Pelagius, the caliph’s thwarted lust for and consequent torture of 
the male hero shifts the gender dynamics of the virgin martyr’s story— 
and introduces a rare and complex treatment of male homosexuality in 
the early Middle Ages. Pelagius’ story nevertheless anticipates much of 
the well-known pattern in Agnes, where the quintessential female virgin 


2 Eril B. Hughes, “Augustinian Elements in Hrotsvit’s Plays,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 
63-70. See also his “The Theme of Beauty in Hroswitha’s Paphnutius and Sapientia,” Publi- 
cations of the Arkansas Philological Association 9.1 (1983), 56-62; and William Provost, “The 
Boethian Voice in the Dramas of Hrotsvit,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 71-78. 
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martyr (a primary model for monastic women) rejects secular courtship 
for the love of God and the life of a sponsa Christi. 

Hrotsvit’s dramas are even more consistently concerned with the 
effects of the erotic passions upon both the individual and the com- 
munity. In Gallicanus, the Roman general's conversion—and that of 
his daughters—comes about through the campaigning chastity of the 
emperor's daughter, Constantia, whose vowed virginity trumps even right- 
ful dynastic marriage. More often the stage is set, as it were, for a contest of 
licit and illicit uses of eros. Agape, Chionia, and Hirena stages the lust of the 
pagan, Roman official for the virgins Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, includ- 
ing his misguided attempts to rape them. Similarly, the tortures meted out 
to the three young virgins in Sapientia prove as ineffective as verbal pleas. 
In Drusiana and Calimachus, inappropriate passion for the chaste Drusi- 
ana leads to attempted necrophilia—but also ironically to resurrection 
and redemption. The redemption of prostitutes by chaste monks is the 
subject of both Mary and Abraham and Thais: in the first, the monk must 
find and recall his fallen niece Mary to the virtue of her namesake, while 
in the second, the monk must “seduce” Thais into repentance. Nor is sexu- 
ality absent as a thematic thread in Hrotsvit’s epics, albeit with a much 
more implicit presence. Here the focus is on licit rather than illicit uses of 
the erotic passions in the construction of harmonious community. In the 
Gesta Ottonis, dynastic marriage underwrites righteous empire, while in 
the Primordia Coenobii Gandershemensis, the subject is the creation of a 
virginal community—the community in which, of course, Hrotsvit herself 
was educated, in which she learned to anatomize desire, and in which she 
composed all her literary works. 

As becomes clear, then, Hrotsvit’s engagement with the erotic facilitates 
her (re)writing of her own monastic identity and subjectivity. Often, how- 
ever, modern critics who have addressed questions of Hrotsvit’s subjectiv- 
ity have subordinated issues of sexuality to those of gender. Barbara Gold, 
for example, reads Hrotsvit’s prefaces as revealing their author’s growing 
self-awareness—they become in effect a composite bildungsroman, a 
narrative of her growth as a female artist. Hrotsvit’s characters, in turn, 
inhabit historical worlds described in ways 10th-century women would 
have found very familiar. Hrotsvit’s dramas thus provide a “vehicle for the 
redefinition of women’s qualities, characters and motivations.”? Such a 


3 Barbara K. Gold, “Hrotswitha Writes Herself: Clamor Validus Ganderhemensis,” in Sex 
and Gender in Medieval and Renaissance Texts: The Latin Tradition, ed. Barbara K. Gold, 
Paul Allen Miller, and Charles Platter (Albany, 1997), p. 42. 
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redefinition plays out in a particularly and uniquely feminine perspec- 
tive, expressed directly in the prefaces and indirectly through identifica- 
tion with her quintessentially and fundamentally female heroes. Reading 
Hrotsvit’s creation of a female voice through the lens of postcolonial the- 
ory, Jane Chance interprets the texts’ feminine voice as marginalized or 
colonized.* For Chance, women write two languages, as it were: their own 
and the language of patriarchal authority. 

According to Jane E. Jeffrey, Hrotsvit defines virginity as (and through) 
the struggle for “seamless, contained bodies” and the achievement of “com- 
plete bodily closure.”® Virginity accordingly entails rejection of female sex- 
uality as traditionally deployed for dynastic ends and as the object of male 
desire. By doing so, each virgin—and Hrotsvit—tacitly appropriates the 
patriarchal control of female lives. This appropriation presents a potential 
political, even cultural threat, and that threat gives rise to the violence and 
martyrdom so central to their stories. “Much of the drama in Hrotsvit’s 
plays,” Jeffrey argues, “focuses on punishments women undergo for either 
expressing sexual desire or for renouncing it.” 

This is most explicitly so when chaste women, such as the virgins 
Agape, Chionia, and Hirena in Agape, Chionia, and Hirena or Drusiana in 
Drusiana and Calimachus, are threatened with rape and death for refusing 
to yield to male desire. In contrast, if a character such as Mary in Mary 
and Abraham or Thais in Thais demonstrates too much or too autono- 
mous desire, her redemption is almost equally violent, involving fasts and 
vigils in dark, filthy cells. What results from either regime of violence is a 
purging as much as a closing of the body. The martyr’s voice—and ulti- 
mately Hrotsvit’s voice as well—is the final trace of the closed virginal 
body. For Jeffrey, then, the “radical alteration” achieved in the drama- 
tized violence of penance or martyrdom entails translation of the female 
body “into another, less alterable presence” neither limited nor defined 
by its sexuality.” Thus, for Jeffrey as for Gold and Chance, both virginity 
and sexuality are intrinsically feminine. For Marla Carlson, similarly, the 
bodies of Hrotsvit’s virgins represent “foci of desire but are themselves 


4 Jane Chance, The Literary Subversions of Medieval Women (New York, 2007), esp. pp. 
23-39; and her “Hrotsvit’s Latin Drama Gallicanus and the Old English Epic Elene: Intercul- 
tural Founding Narratives of a Feminized Church,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 193-210. 

5 Jane E. Jeffrey, “Virginal Allegories of Self Knowledge in Hrotsvit’s Sapientia,” Arachne 
4.1 (1997), 160. 

6 Jeffrey, “Virginal Allegories,” p. 164. 

7 Jeffrey, “Virginal Allegories,” p. 170. 
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free from desire,” for to be a desiring subject, like the male persecutors 
and frustrated suitors of the dramas, is to be subject to one’s body.® 


The Problematics of Virginity 


If Hrotsvit’s depictions of female (hetero) sexualities often work to rede- 
fine but also paradoxically to reify female gender, her particular focus on 
virginity also allows and problematizes the conflation of sexuality and 
gender. Hrotsvit’s engagement with the erotic often has more to do with 
the forging of a distinction between sexuality and gender rather than an 
elision of the one to the other. Elizabeth Petroff argues that for Hrotsvit 
the primacy of virginity is an active choice, a vocation, which transcends 
gender difference. “Women characters have no monopoly on virginity 
or celibacy,” she argues, “because for Hrotsvit it is not a gender-linked 
quality.”? Virginity co-occurs with beauty, heroism, and (perhaps above 
all) verbal eloquence as the identifying quality of the male Pelagius as well 
as of the females Mary and Agnes in the legends, for example. Hrotsvit’s 
echoes of the erotic language of Song of Songs in such passages as her 
description of Agnes as sponsa Christi evoke an eternal and immutable 
beauty, and a sort of heroism based in the epic significance of chastity’s 
struggle against sin. Yet it is the eloquence linking the language of the 
poet’s praise to the virgin-martyr’s life that predominates, and virginity 
becomes “not a negation of erotic desire, but a creative sublimation of it.”! 
For Petroff, then, virginity arises from a desire of its own. 

And in this possibility for intellectual and physical independence lies 
the inherently problematic nature of virginity in Hrotsvit's world. For 
aristocratic women especially (and it is notable that all Hrotsvit’s heroes 
are of high status), both sexuality and gender were tied inextricably and 
intrinsically to dynastic concerns, to kinship identities both secular and 
monastic, and to constructions of the female body as a vehicle for impe- 
rial power. As Ulrike Wiethaus notes, “the unruliness of sexuality was less 
a matter of pure lust than a lack of calculated analysis of political alliances 


8 Marla Carlson, “Impassive Bodies: Hrotsvit Stages Martyrdom,” Theatre Journal 50.4 
(1998), 479. 

° Elizabeth Petroff, “Eloquence and Heroic Virginity in Hrotsvit’s Verse Legends,” in 
Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 229-30. 

10 Petroff, “Eloquence,” p. 236. 
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and property distribution.” The meaning of sexuality—and consequently 
of its role in the construction of gender and authorial stance—is thus 
embedded in its particular cultural and political context: “bodies—as the 
sexual producers of bloodlines, as biologically and culturally gendered— 
form the core of Ottonian efforts to concretize the idea of ‘empire’ and 
its boundaries.” Consequently, for Hrotsvit, female sexual transgression 
“appears to be framed by the context of patriarchal family politics, in 
which the female (or the male of female status) serves as a means of 
exchange between men.”!? 

The chaste bodies of Hrotsvit’s heroines are vulnerable to patriarchal 
desires both culturally licit and illicit. In Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, irony 
attends Emperor Diocletian’s attempt to substitute for a rightful father and 
provide suitably noble husbands for Agape, Chionia, and Hirena. His logic 
is (in secular terms, at least) flawless: “the renown of your free and noble 
descent and the brightness of your beauty demand” that they be married 
to his most prominent courtiers.!3 Yet the same nobility of dynastic line 
and spiritual and corporeal beauty that are emblematic of virginity also 
dictate the appropriateness of the virgins’ defiant and even transgressive 
(from the emperor's point of view) rejection of secular, pagan marriage. 
Drusiana even more directly problematizes patriarchal desires when she 
counters Calimachus’ declaration of love: “what bond of kinship, what 
legal relationship compels you to love me?” “Your beauty,” he replies. And 
yet though she protests that her beauty can really have nothing to do with 
him, she also wonders to herself, “what is the good of the vow of chastity 
I swore if this madman is crazed on my beauty’s score?”!* 

Hrotsvit’s virginal bodies are ultimately even more powerful when 
they become powerful reproducers of new Christian bodies without 
sexual reproduction. The spectacle of virgin martyrdom converts others 
to virginity—and often gathers them into homosocial communities— 
both explicitly in the actions narrated in the legends and dramas, and 


11 Wiethaus, “Body and Empire in the Works of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” Journal of 
Medieval and Early Modern Studies 34.1 (2004), 42, develops ideas originally presented in 
“Pulchrum Signum? Sexuality and the Politics of Religion in the Works of Hrotsvit of Gan- 
dersheim, Composed between 963 and 973,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 125-43. 

12 Wiethaus, “Body and Empire,” pp. 43-48. 

13 Wilson, Plays, p. 37; Parentelae claritas ingenuitatis vestrumque serenitas pulchritu- 
dinis - exigit vos nuptiali lege primis in palatio copulari, p. 164, lines 13-15. 

14 Wilson, Plays, pp. 54-55; Drusiana: Quod ius consanguinitatis - queve legalis conditio 
institutionis - compellit te ad mei amorem? Calimachus: Tui pulchritudo - Drusiana: Mea pul- 
chritudo? Calimachus: Immo - Drusiana: Quid ad te? p. 180, lines 6-1; Drusiana: quid prodest 
castitatis professionem subiisse - cum is amens mea deceptus est spetie? p. 181, lines 8-10. 
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implicitly in the models they provide for Hrotsvit’s readers. In Gallicanus, 
when Constantia, herself the disciple and spiritual daughter of the Agnes 
celebrated in Hrotsvit’s previous sacred story, converts the daughters of 
her secular would-be husband, her adoption of those children elides eas- 
ily into her generation of spiritual children for her Heavenly Bridegroom. 
Likewise when Sapientia “seduces” the women of Rome from their pagan 
husbands, the result is the female community that later gathers around 
her to help her mourn and bury her daughters. Even the redeemed Thais, 
after her purgation in isolation, will join other virginal sponsae within the 
bedchamber of the Sponsus. As the monk Paul describes it to Pafnutius 
and his abbot, “in my vision of Heaven, I saw a bed with white linen beau- 
tifully spread surrounded by four resplendent maidens who stood as if 
guarding the bed.” 

The community at Gandersheim, celebrated in the Primordia, repre- 
sents a last and apparently uncontested example of such a community. 
But if Gandersheim is uncontested, it is so, at least in part, because of 
what Regula Meyer Evitt describes as a “politics of incest” in the Ottonian 
court that colors most directly Hrotsvit’s depictions of monastic struggles.!® 
In Meyer’s reading of Mary and Abraham, the monk’s anxiety about his 
niece Mary’s sexuality and his somewhat inappropriately excessive zeal 
to enclose her speak directly to the Ottonian anxieties about kinship and 
dynastic marriage. The specter of explicit incest, moreover, appears when 
Abraham disguises himself as a lover in order to win her back to the 
claustration that would contain her desire: his disguise effectively doubles 
and reverses that of the lover who seduces Mary by disguising himself as 
a monk. 


Sexuality, Kinship, and Empire 


Incest per se is only one parent/child relationship in Hrotsvit’s works 
that speaks to contemporary dynastic politics.” Hrotsvit’s constructions 
of sexuality (including especially monastic virginity) must all be situated 


15 Wilson, Plays, p. 119; Videbam in visione lectulum candidulis palliolis in celo magnifice 
stratum - cui quattuor splendide virgines preerant - et quasi custodiendo astabant, p. 241, 
lines 20-22. 

16 Regula Meyer Evitt, “Incest Disguised: Ottonian Influence at Gandersheim and 
Hrotsvit’s Abraham,” Comparative Drama 41.3 (2007), 349-69. 

17 Daniel T. Kline, “Kids Say the Darndest Things: Irascible Children in Hrotsvit’s 
Sapientia,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 77-95. 
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within contemporary kinship and family relations. Diocletian claims the 
place of a (false) father to the three virgins of Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, 
and thus the right to control their sexuality, even as Abraham does (more 
correctly) when he takes the place of a father to Mary. A daughter’s right- 
ful or correct sexuality necessarily supports and sustains the patriarchal 
needs of her father and the family of which he is head. In both Mary and 
Abraham and Thais, prostitution is constituted as sexuality not in the ser- 
vice of the family but, rather, against its interests. Sapientia is both the 
physical and spiritual mother of her three virgin daughters, although she 
simultaneously disrupts civil order by separating wives from husbands.!® 
Indeed, even Pelagius thus goes to Abd al-Rahman’s court as a hostage in 
his father’s place. 

The increase in prohibited degrees for marriage during the Carolingian 
era and the expansion of incest to include spiritual as well as blood kin- 
ship allowed royal control of the intertwining of families.!? The flourishing 
of female religious houses, which limited marriages and contained female 
sexuality, further served to consolidate dynastic power by preventing the 
proliferation of marginally royal contenders. Female virginity and the 
claustration of women thus represented an investment of family capital. 
Jay T. Lees argues for Hrotsvit’s awareness of dynastic succession issues, 
of contemporary political and cultural anxieties about providing but limit- 
ing the number of legitimate heirs, while Carolyn Edwards draws atten- 
tion to the cluster of royal saints surrounding the court of Otto the Great, 
the foundations of women’s monastic houses, and especially the abba- 
cies of royal women such as Hathumoda at Gandersheim and Mathilda 
at Quedlinburg.?° Such religious foundations served dynastic ends by 
taking care of the aristocratic dead and by maintaining family history, as 
Hrotsvit in fact does in her Gesta as well as her Primordia. Helene Scheck 
also points to the “cultural fragmentation” underwriting Ottonian culture 
in the wake of Carolingian centralization of royal power and religious 
reform that increased restrictions on female religious life. Scheck argues 
that Hrotsvit’s “literary vision, even though it supports reform movements 


18 Phyllis R. Brown, “Hrotsvit’s Sapientia as a Foreign Woman,” in Brown et al., Contexts, 
pp. 160-76. 

19 Constance Bouchard, “Consanguinity and Noble Marriages in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries,” Speculum 56.2 (1981), 268-87. 

20 Jay T. Lees, “Hrotsvit of Gandersheim and the Problem of Royal Succession in the 
East Frankish Kingdom,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 13-28. Carolyn Edwards, “Dynastic 
Sanctity in Two Early Medieval Women’s Lives,” in Medieval Family Roles: A Book of Essays, 
ed. Cathy Jorgensen Itnyre (New York, 1996), pp. 3-19. 
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of her own time, recreates rather than reaffirms the traditionally male- 
dominated genres of history, epic, drama, hagiography, and allegory.”?! 

Explicitly transgressive female sexuality in the legends and dramas is 
characterized by its violation of social contracts and political stability 
based in the family. Thus the murderous adultery of Gongolf’s wife is the 
more reprehensible because her illicit passion is for her social inferior. 
In Basilius, the servant’s diabolically assisted seduction of the master’s 
daughter is likewise above his station. The legend thus raises questions 
of misalliance, questions about the conflicts between individual sexual 
passion on the one hand and the claims of the larger family or dynastic 
unit on the other.?? In the dramas, too, sexuality has a public dimension: 
Pafnutius, for example, undertakes to redeem Thais not primarily because 
of her own spiritual peril but because her seductiveness draws not only 
bachelors but also rightfully married men to her house, where they fight 
with one another. Her sexuality thus disrupts social harmony. 

As becomes clear, then, for Hrotsvit the erotic passions and sexuality— 
especially virginity as a sexuality that both does and does not serve dynas- 
tic interests—offer particularly potent sites for a contest of representation. 
To whom does the virgin’s body belong? Who controls its signification 
and use? Can virgins themselves become desiring subjects, though with- 
out loss of innocence? Can they gaze—or read—without corruption? If 
Hrotsvit’s virgins desire, how do their desires diverge from those they 
“should” have as women, as dutiful daughters and political subjects? Yes, 
physical beauty and noble lineage do merit a befitting bridegroom. They 
merit, indeed, the Bridegroom. Agnes (like Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, 
like Sapientia’s daughters, even like the redeemed prostitutes Mary and 
Thais) is rightfully a sponsa Christi. Her earthly suitor sees her beauty, 
but reads it (incorrectly) as an earthly gift rather than (more correctly) 
as an outward sign of inner virtue. Calimachus is not wrong because he 
is attracted by Drusiana’s beauty; he is wrong because he lusts after its 
earthly possession. 

Despite its insistence on female virtue and heroism, the dominant male 
discourse Hrotsvit critiques appreciates “irresistible beauty.” Moreover, the 
maintenance of female chastity requires strategies that submit bodies to 
control of a patriarchal God if not secular patriarchs. Mary and Abraham, 


2! Helene Scheck, Reform and Resistance: Formations of Female Subjectivity in Early 
Medieval Ecclesiastical Culture (Albany, 2008), pp. 122 and 121, respectively. 

22 David Day, “The Iudex Aequus: Legality and Equity in Hrotsvit’s Basilius,” in Brown 
et al., Contexts, pp. 29-39. 
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Thais, Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, and Sapientia are thus all equally about 
gaining control of female bodies, whether through regimes of penance (in 
the first two) or through martyrdom (in the last two). In Mary and Abra- 
ham, Mary first appears as a daughter isolated in a world of fathers, who 
suppress her identity in favor of one imposed by the name given to her. 
M.R. Sperberg-McQueen reads Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, moreover, as 
based in a hidden narrative of male homosocial rivalry—God the Father 
versus a patriarchal Diocletian—for control of the sexuality of the three 
(earthly) fatherless virgins.?3 In Pelagius, a similar rivalry over the body of 
the saint is played out, first between God and Abd al-Rahman and then 
even more literally as merchants trade the body/relic back to the Chris- 
tian community. 

For Martine van Elk, the conflicted nature of Hrotsvit’s representation 
of gender relations finds narrative expression especially in the contradic- 
tory depictions of torture.?* Conflicting pagan and Christian judgments 
of pain and perversion inherently subvert the power dynamics that link 
torturer and tortured—and that also bind the voyeuristic spectator, the 
ostensible “subject” of the gaze, to the “object” exposed. Thus the comic 
subversion of the reversal of gaze in Agape, Chionia, and Hirena: the three 
virgins view dispassionately their would-be rapist’s disgrace, even as he 
tries (and repeatedly fails) to expose them to his own gaze and use. Depic- 
tions of rape and/or necrophilia in the plays thus underwrite a rightful 
Christian perversion of secular discourse, in which the virgin is both in 
and out of the secular world, both radically docile and radically active. 
As Helene Scheck notes as well, the performativity of the virgin’s iden- 
tity in the legends as well as the dramas complicates simple definitions 
of gender and sexuality. Their identification is far from mere replication: 
Hrotsvit’s virgins are nothing if not willful choosers among conflicting and 
paradoxical definitions and sets of signification. Even within one text, for 
example, the first legend, Maria, the virgin is not only the passive tem- 
plum domini, enclosing even as she herself is enclosed in the temple, but 
also the more active doctrix and dominatrix, and thus a fitting model for 


23 M.R. Sperberg-McQueen, “Whose Body is it? Chaste Strategies and the Reinforce- 
ment of Patriarchy in Three Plays by Hrotswitha von Gandersheim,” Women in German 
Yearbook 8 (1992), 47-71. 

24 Martine van Elk, “When Female Weakness Triumphs’: Torture and Perversion in 
Four Plays by Hrotsvit of Gandersheim,” in Gender Reconstructions: Pornography and 
Perversions in Literature and Culture, ed. Cindy L. Carlson, Robert L. Mazzola, and Susan 
Bernardo (Aldershot, 2002), pp. 1-24. See also Florence Newman, “Violence and Virginity 
in Hrotsvit’s Drama,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 59-76. 
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high-status monastic women who may be teachers and governors. As the 
virgo pollens, she is also the genetrix cara: as powerful virgin she is a dear 
mother both free from dynastic duties of reproduction and representative 
of them.?? 


Desire in Pelagius 


The crisis in the representation of the erotic passions is perhaps especially 
prominent in Hrotsvit’s Pelagius. For a start, the figure of Pelagius fur- 
ther and especially problematizes the implicit gendering of virginity and 
desire—or lack thereof. The manuscript title of the legend, “The Passion 
of the Most Precious Martyr, Saint Pelagius, Who in Our times in Cordoba 
was Crowned as Martyr,” sets it apart for its newness, the presentness of its 
narrative.26 While the Iberian setting allows the familiar Christian-pagan 
dichotomy, that Pelagius depicts a recent rather than ancient martyrdom 
renders the narrative more immediate and more problematic; hence, per- 
haps, the detailed scenes describing the testing of the saint’s relics for 
inherent sanctity; and hence, too, the complexity of its depiction of male 
homosexual passion, a depiction that also sets it apart from the hetero- 
sexuality of the other legends and dramas. As Mark D. Jordan describes 
it, the poem offers a first instance of the invention of sodomy, giving it a 
particular place in the history of European discourse on homosexuality.?7 
For Jordan, the earliest versions of the legend—Hrotsvit’s as well as 
Raguel’s and that of the contemporary mozarabic liturgy—inherently 
address and even inscribe the dangers of re-enacting illicit desire in extol- 
ling the saint’s beauty, evoking and then denying same-sex desire. The 
narrative logic of the legend itself makes Pelagius a gender-bending meta- 
phorical sponsa/us Christi. Hrotsvit’s voice keeps the beauties of Pelagius’ 
body “at a proper distance,” Jordan suggests, “by always juxtaposing them 
with equally sensual descriptions of his eloquence. [...] Physical beauty 
is thus etherealized into verbal beauty.”?® His eloquence and beauty are 


25 Scheck, Reform and Resistance, pp. 144-45. 

26 My translation; Passio Sancti Pelagii Preciosissimi Martiris, Qui Nostris Temporibus 
in Corduba Martirio est Coronatus, p. 63. 

27 Mark D. Jordan, “Saint Pelagius, Ephebe and Martyr,” in Queer Iberia: Sexualities, 
Cultures, and Crossing from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance, ed. Josiah Blackmore 
and Gregory S. Hutcheson (Durham, 1999), pp. 23-47. The chapter also appears, slightly 
revised, as the first chapter in Jordan’s The Invention of Sodomy in Christian Theology 
(Chicago, 1997). 

28 Jordan, Invention, p. 21. 
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foregrounded—but especially his eloquence, into which the desirability 
of his body is sublimated. 

Significantly, the only character in the legend who cannot shift his 
attention from the beauty of Pelagius’ body to the beauty of his words is 
the caliph. His courtiers, who praise the beautiful boy to their lord, are 
equally impressed by the saint’s eloquence: they taste the words of his 
sweet mouth, flowing with the honey of rhetoric, and also comment on 
the beauty of his face.?9 “If only you could see his exceptional beauty,” they 
urge the caliph, “and taste his honey speech,” he too would wish to change 
Pelagius’ state.3° Granted, the courtiers are confused and misguided in 
their appeal to their lord. They know him to be corrupted by sodomiti- 
cal vices, to ardently love beautiful youths and “to wish to unite himself 
with them in friendship.”?! Their confusion of sodomy with amicitia wit- 
nesses their own misunderstanding of the verb amare and the nature of 
love. That the caliph sees Pelagius only as a beautiful body to control and 
possess, that he wishes only to taste his mouth in a kiss rather than the 
honey of his words, demonstrates his slavery to lust and luxury: muddled 
by his own bodily desires, he cannot interpret or navigate the conflicting 
or double discourses of desire. He cannot hear the eloquence. 

Even the saint's physical beauty is subject to misinterpretation. In Pela- 
gius as in Agnes and in the dramas, Hrotsvit describes virginity as androg- 
ynous and especially associated with adolescence, with becoming rather 
than being. The virgin martyr is neither and both subject and object. Vir- 
gins become active subjects through their own desire for Christ, through 
their self-identification as brides of Christ, and through their identification 
and imitation of other virgins. At the same time, they remain innocent 
and oblivious to their own beauty until it is desired by others, until their 
beauty becomes a potential sexual temptation, as it does for Drusiana in 
Drusiana and Calimachus or, indeed, for Pelagius. One could argue, in 
fact, that Abraham’s anxieties about Mary’s vulnerable virginity become 
a self-fulfilling prophecy: the nature of his anxieties cast her already and 
always as a potential object of desire, and thus passively facilitate her 
fall, as much as the active seduction of the lover ironically disguised as a 


29 My translation; Necnon praedulcis gustassent ipsius oris / Verbula rethorice circum- 
lita melle loquele, p. 70, lines 200-01. 

30 My translation; Eius praenitidam velles si cernere formam / Et tam mellitam saltem 
gustare loquelam, p. 70, lines 213-14. 

31 My translation; Corruptum viciis cognoscebant Sodomitis / Formosos facie iuvenes 
ardenter amare / Hos et amicicie proprie coniungere velle, p. 70, lines 205-07. 
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chaste monk. Indeed the lover’s disguise embodies the discursive “seduc- 
tion” that has already occurred. 

As Pelagius reminds us, such a seduction through discourse need not 
be heterosexual. In her dramas, Hrotsvit often depicts communities of vir- 
gin sisters—be they biological sisters, like Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, or 
Sapientia’s daughters, or adopted, like the sponsae whom the reformed 
Thais joins in the heavenly wedding chamber—as quasi-utopian spaces. 
Active patriarchal desire is most often embodied in male characters, 
whether lustful villains like Dulcitius who seek to desecrate such spaces 
or loving redeemers like Pafnutius who work to create them, while the 
female audience is urged toward identification with the chaste objects— 
often the resistant victims—of male desire. In Pelagius, in contrast, the 
courtiers’ confusion of lust and more appropriate love or friendship per- 
haps reveals anxieties about the potential dangers of amicitia and homo- 
social affection, identification, and desire. Paradoxically, that apparently 
more problematic spectacle of eloquent virginity actually confirms and 
fosters the virginity of both Hrotsvit and her readers. The homoerotic per- 
ils of the elision of identification and desire are sidestepped in Hrotsvit’s 
adulation of the male Pelagius, even as they are distanced in her dramas 
by their dissection. Yet the same elision—and potentially a similar homo- 
erotic threat—may be less obviously implied as well in Hrotsvit’s praise 
for her teacher-abbess Gerberga and in the epic community-foundation of 
the Primordia. The desires of the utopian virginal community are homoso- 
cial. The personal and passionate address to the saint with which Hrotsvit 
begins her Pelagius grounds her much more appropriate desire in a similar 
schema of identification leading to imitation, to performative replication, 
and ultimately to virginal reproduction.?? In the legend, the anxiety (and 
the temptation) is deflected from female community to male, and further 
contained within the feminine Hrotsvit’s praise of the male Pelagius—a 
containment that also inherently reverses the subject-object structure of 
patriarchal desire.?3 


32 Ronald Stottlemyer discusses the connection between desire and identification in 
his “The Construction of the Desiring Subject in Hrotsvit’s Pelagius and Agnes,” in Brown 
et al., Contexts, pp. 96-124. 

33 Lisa Weston, “The Saracen and the Martyr: Embracing the Foreign in Hrotsvit’s 
Pelagius,” in Meeting the Foreign in the Middle Ages, ed. Albrecht Classen (New York, 2002), 
pp. 1-10. On female sociality in Hrotsvit, see also Weston’s “Gender without Sexuality: 
Hrotsvitha’s Imagining of a Chaste Female Community,” in The Community, the Family 
and the Saint: Patterns of Power in Early Medieval Europe, ed. Joyce Hill and Mary Swan 
(Turnhout, 1998), pp. 127-42. 
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Questions about how virginal desires can be embodied and performed, 
about their limits and potential anxieties, are by no means unique to Pela- 
gius. Rather, they permeate both the content and the form of Hrotsvit’s 
writing. The evocation of passion and the heroism inherent in overcoming 
its temptation are at the heart of the hagiography that provides Hrotsvit 
with her literary sources and models, even as the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
virgin-martyrs like Agnes especially also model virtuous life and behav- 
ior for her and her cloistered companions, (arguably) her core audience. 
The virgin martyr plot particularly—as deployed most explicitly in the 
legend of Agnes as well as Pelagius, and in the dramas of Agape, Chionia, 
and Hirena and Sapientia—proceeds with its own marked narrative inevi- 
tability. Likewise the fall and redemption plot, as in Basilius, Mary and 
Abraham, and Thais. Yet Hrotsvit’s engagements with these plots allow 
her to interrogate (rather than merely accept) that inevitability. And it is 
particularly her treatment of the erotic desires in those plots that provides 
her with the principal vehicle for that interrogation. 


Terence and the Erotics of Literacy 


Hrotsvit most famously introduces imperiled virginity as a theme for her 
dramas and their imitation of Terence. In the Preface to the Plays she 
claims to create her works “so that in that selfsame form of composition 
in which the shameless acts of lascivious women were phrased / the laud- 
able chastity of sacred virgins may be praised.”34 The parallel structures 
of the formula juxtapose shame and praise, lasciviousness and sacred 
chastity, lust and virtue, and (perhaps most significantly) women and vir- 
gins. To some extent, however, this opposition also describes a kind of 
seductive discursive disguise. Virgins appear to be (but are not exactly the 
same as) women. Laudable chastity can masquerade as shamelessness— 
as when monks such as Pafnutius or Abraham disguise themselves as lov- 
ers, or as when three young virgins such as Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 
seem to be able to charm and delude their persecutors. Accusations of 
lasciviousness offer a recurrent irony. Dulcitius, for example, refers to 
the three virgins as lascivae puelle (p. 170, line 12) when he orders their 
public exposure and execution. The caliph similarly addresses Pelagius as 


34 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; Quo eodem dictationis genere - quo turpia lascivarum incesta 
feminarum recitabantur - laudabilis sacrarum castimonia virginum iuxta mei facultatem 
ingenioli celebraretur, p. 132, lines 10-13. 
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playful or wanton boy, lascive puer (p. 72, line 252). The slippage between 
the apparent and the real suggests theatrical illusion, the falseness of 
spectacle, and the failure or redefinition of the gaze. The sacred stories 
of Pelagius and Agnes exhibit similar thematic concerns with agency, cor- 
poreality, alterity, and voyeurism, and with identification as a mechanism 
for desire. Hrotsvit identifies with the exemplars whose lives she writes: 
writing through or as identification constitutes part of her construction of 
her own communal identity. Through proper desire arises subjectivity, as 
well as the virginal voice, through whose eloquence (in turn) others can 
be led to chastity via identification and desire. 

At the same time, however, less vigilant reading can also expose the 
reader to identification as temptation. Just as Pelagius voluntarily offers 
himself as a hostage in the caliph’s court, so Hrotsvit, in her Preface to 
the Plays, describes her reading of Terence as a voluntary engagement 
with potentially degrading texts: “Not infrequently this caused me to 
blush / and brought to my cheeks a scarlet flush, / because being forced 
by the conventions of this composition / I had to contemplate and give 
a rendition / of that detestable madness of unlawful lovers and of their 
evil flattery, / which we are not permitted even to hear.”3® Significantly, 
even through the medium of the text temptation has a corporeal index, 
Hrotsvit’s blush. But like the virgins’ struggles that she imitates, her neces- 
sary exposure serves a common good: “But had I omitted this out of mod- 
esty, / I would not have fulfilled my intent; neither would I have rendered 
the praise of the innocent as well as I could, because the more seductive 
the unlawful flatteries of those who have lost their sense, / the greater the 
heavenly Helper’s munificence.”?® Although her struggle is markedly less 
fatal, she offers herself (as it were) for the sake of her readers, as Pelagius 
does for his father and the other Christians of Galicia, and as Drusiana, 
Sapientia’s daughters, and the three virgins of Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 
do for the conversion of the Romans. 

If for Hrotsvit reading and writing involve potential martyrdom, they 
do so because reading and writing (within a monastic textual culture that 


35 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; Hoc tamen facit non raro verecundari - gravique rubore perfundi - 
quod huiusmodi specie dictationis cogente detestabilem inlicite amantium dementiam - 
et male dulcia colloquia eorum - quae nec nostro auditui permittuntur accommodari - 
dictando mente tractavi - et stili officio designavi, p. 132, lines 13-18. 

36 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; Sed <si> hec erubescendo neglegerem - nec proposito satisfacerem - 
nec innocentium laudem adeo plene iuxta meum posse exponerem - quia quanto blandicie 
amentium ad illiciendum promptiores - tanto et superni adiutoris gloria sublimior, p. 132, 
line 18-p. 133, line 1. 
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includes the works of pagan authors like the Terence Hrotsvit imitates 
as well as the Fathers of the Church) engage with the same cultural cri- 
sis of representation present in her virgin martyrs’ lives. While sexuality 
(along with gender) is tied to family and dynasty, it is also the product 
of literacy: Hrotsvit (and her readers) learn to be virgins by imitating not 
only the behaviors of the virgins they read about but also—perhaps more 
significantly—by participating in the conflicting discourses of sexuality 
and desire through which virginity is misunderstood as often as correctly 
interpreted. To read and write are thus erotic endeavors, and the potential 
seductions of pagan texts are multiple. “Many Catholics,” Hrotsvit observes 
in the Preface to the Plays, “for the beauty of their elegant style, prefer the 
uselessness of pagan guile to the usefulness of Sacred Scripture.”3” The 
error of these readers is perhaps not so much that they are affected by 
beauty and elegance—for such qualities can be rightly interpreted and 
virginal beauty and eloquence can draw others to virtue—but that they 
are misled by disguise. Enthralled by the literal beauties of the text, they 
mistake the vital and necessary Augustinian connection between beauty 
and use. With regard to readers of Terence especially, Hrotsvit charges, “as 
they delight in the sweetness of his style and diction, they are stained by 
learning of wicked’—that is, useless—“things.”?® Readers of a text's “flat- 
teries” may fall, as Mary falls (in Mary and Abraham) for the words of the 
lover who visits her cell in the guise of a teacher. Or, they may resist the 
flatteries as do Hrotsvit’s virgin heroes when confronted with attempts to 
seduce or bribe them—and as does Hrotsvit, though stained with blushes, 
as she engages with the temptations of elegant and sweet discourse. 

Yet sweetness and elegance are also traits that characterize the elo- 
quence of a Pelagius or an Agnes. And pagan texts are thus the very ones 
from which one may learn an elegant style—a virginal eloquence through 
which to draw others to virtue—through the pedagogical processes of imi- 
tation and emulation.?? Certainly scenes of education appear throughout 


37 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; Plures inveniuntur catholici cuius nos penitus expurgare nequi- 
mus facti - qui pro cultioris facundia sermonis - gentilium vanitatem librorum utilitati 
praeferunt sacrarum scripturarum, p. 132, lines 1-4. 

38 Wilson, Plays, p. 3; dum dulcedine sermonis delectantur - nefandarum notitia rerum 
maculantur, p. 132, lines 6-8. 

39 Helene Homeyer addresses 10th-century concepts of aemulatio and imitatio in “Imi- 
tatio und aemulatio im Werk der Hrotswitha von Gandersheim,” Studi Medievali 9 (1968), 
966-79. Sandro Sticca also draws attention to Hrotsvit’s use of the traditional Augustin- 
ian and Jeromian pedagogy of imitation and emulation of pagan learning for Christian 
purposes: “The Hagiographical and Monastic Contexts of Hrotswitha’s Plays,” in Wilson, 
Rara Avis, pp. 1-34; and see also Katharina Wilson, “Sacred Drama and Comic Realism in 
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Hrotsvit’s works. Sapientia cryptically teaches the emperor mathematics 
and cosmology as she answers his question about her daughters’ ages. Paf- 
nutius lectures his monks on cosmic harmony. In such scenes—which 
often seem gratuitous to modern readers—the teachers within the plays 
speak Hrotsvit’s own understanding of lessons on Boethian and Augus- 
tinian concepts of beauty: in Eril B. Hughes’s words, “anything beautiful 
in man’s world of ‘lower beauty’ is only beautiful if it is used correctly.”4° 
It is an important lesson, one that speaks directly to the appreciation of 
literary as well as bodily beauty, to its desirability, and to the ethics of its 
imitation. The extent of Hrotsvit’s imitation of Terence has been much 
debated.* Judith Tarr, however, argues that “more important than imita- 
tio of Terence is the concept of aemulatio—of rivalry, of ‘one-upmanship’ 
as it were” in the deployment of elegant language for good uses.*? As 
Katharina M. Wilson also argues, the very theatricality of the dramas in 
itself embodies an emulative rivalry of Terence, deployed in the service of 
teaching her readers the processes of identification, imitation and emula- 
tion for better uses.*? 

The pedagogical catechism form—question and answer—also recurs 
in the dialogue of the dramas. Drusiana and Calimachus particularly uses 
the form to anatomize desire. As befits true friends (in the Augustinian 
and Ciceronian definitions of friendship), Calimachus’ companions sym- 
pathize with his sufferings and offer to support him, but also counsel and 
dissuade him from an unworthy deed. “I love,” Calimachus confesses. The 
verb amo can be intransitive; indeed, Hrotsvit’s analysis suggests that it 
is always logically intransitive, even when grammatically transitive, since 
desire depends on the subject alone. For Calimachus, as for his friends, 
however, the verb (and desire itself) seems to require an object: he must 
love something. Calimachus amends his statement: he loves “something 


the Plays of Hrotswitha of Gandersheim,” in The Early Middle Ages, ed. William H. Snyder 
(Binghamton, 1982), pp. 121-29. 

40 Eril B. Hughes, “The Theme of Beauty in Hroswitha’s Paphnutius and Sapientia,” Pub- 
lications of the Arkansas Philological Association 9.1 (1983), 56-62, at p. 57. See also David 
Chamberlain, “Musical Imagery and Musical Learning in Hrotsvit,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, 
pp. 79-97; and Katharina Wilson, “Mathematical Learning and Structural Composition in 
the Works of Hrotsvit” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 99-11. 

41 Robert Talbot provides a summary in “Hrotsvit’s Dramas: Is There a Roman in These 
Texts?” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 147-59. 

42 Judith Tarr, “Terentian Elements in Hrotsvit,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, p. 56. 

43 Wilson, Ethics, esp. pp. 72, 79- 
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beautiful, something lovely.”** But this is both insufficient and redundant. 
He refines his statement: he loves a woman, a stipulation still too general 
to be meaningful. Only when Calimachus finally identifies Drusiana as 
the specific object of his desire can (and do) his friends point out his ulti- 
mate mistake: desiring that which he cannot lawfully desire. In Boethian 
terms as well as Augustinian, Calimachus’ (mis)understanding of the verb 
amo indicates his inordinate lust (or cupiditas) rather than proper love 
(karitas). 

Hrotsvit’s own education, implied in scenes such as these, was likely 
conducted along similar Augustinian lines. In the First Preface she identi- 
fies herself as the student of particular teachers within the Gandersheim 
community. Her education began under Rikkardis, the wisest and kindest 
of teachers.*° But it is “my lady of high station Gerberga, of royal blood, 
my merciful abbess,” who comes in for special praise.*% Like the virgins of 
whom Hrotsvit writes, Gerberga is young (or at least younger than Hrots- 
vit) and noble. She is also especially to be imitated for her learning: it was 
she who introduced Hrotsvit to the works of those writers whom she her- 
self studied with the most learned teachers.*” It is in her ability to emulate 
those learned teachers that Gerberga becomes a model for Hrotsvit herself 
to imitate and to emulate in turn. Gerberga constitutes, as it were, a liv- 
ing and immediate object for Hrotsvit’s chaste desire. In the First Address 
to Gerberga, Hrotsvit describes Gerberga as illustrious in behavior and 
learning; she is the dear, serene lady to whom Hrotsvit can appropriately 
dedicate her sacred stories.48 Elsewhere, in the Third Address to Ger- 
berga, Gerberga is Hrotsvit’s lady shining with the brightness of spiritual 
wisdom.’ And it is, of course, the royal family of Gerberga’s birth that 
Hrotsvit commemorates in the Gesta, and Gerberga herself who rules the 
utopian Gandersheim celebrated in the Primordia. 


44 Wilson, Plays, p. 52; Calimachus: Amo. Calimachus: Rem pulchram - rem venustam, 
p. 178, lines 9, 1. 

45 My translation; Primo sapientissime atque benignissime Rikkardis magistre, p. 2, 
lines 6-7. 

46 My translation; clementia - regie indolis Gerberge cuius nunc subdor dominio abba- 
tisse, p. 2, lines 8-9. 

47 My translation; aliquot auctores quos ipsa prior a sapientissimis didicit me admodum 
pie erudivit, p. 2, lines 11-12. 

48 My translation, illustris moribus et studiis. / - . . . dominatrix alma, serena, p. 3, lines 
2-3. 

49 My translation; mea domna que rutilanti spiritalis varietate saptientie praelucetis, 
p- 271, lines 6-7. 
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Hrotsvit’s investment in the analysis of the erotic thus extends well 
beyond her engagement with the seductive flatteries of Terentian drama, 
or even her depictions of lust and obsession, homosexuality, prostitution, 
and necrophilia. Taking their cue from Hrotsvit’s explicit statements, 
modern critics have drawn attention to the various ways in which sexual- 
ity (and more especially virginity as a sexuality) provides Hrotsvit with a 
potent subject for her legends and dramas. But both the temptations and 
the redemptive opportunities of sexuality also play out in the way she 
engages with all facets of the literacy that (quite literally) underwrites the 
monastic identity of women such as Hrotsvit, her teachers Rikkardis and 
Gerberga, and the Gandersheim women she envisions as her immediate 
audience. 


STRONG VOICE(S) OF HROTSVIT: MALE-FEMALE DIALOGUE 


Florence Newman 


Men and women in Hrotsvit’s works are so often depicted in conflict that it 
is not surprising that Stephen Wailes identifies “the clash of male authority 
with female self-realization” as a consistent theme.! In Maria, for example, 
the young Mary debates with the Jewish priest Abiathar for the right to 
remain unmarried, adducing the scriptural examples of Abel and Elias to 
support her claim that God delights in purity (lines 386-403). In Basilius, 
the noble maiden wooed by a servant pesters her father with equal insis- 
tence for permission to marry: “If you delay fulfilling my wish too long, 
you will the sooner learn of the death of your dear child” (lines 127-28).? 
Saint Agnes “clashes” successively with three male antagonists, each more 
powerful than the last: the son of the Roman prefect, who courts her; the 
prefect Simphronius, who attempts to coerce her into idolatry; and the 
judge Aspasius, who orders her to be burnt alive for mocking his gods 
and his authority. These conflicts, presented as exchanges (“Thus spake 
the prefect, but to him Agnes made response”; “When she had finished 
speaking, Simphronius, the prefect, made answer’; “These words inflamed 
the savage rage of the prefect still more”)? anticipate the verbal sparring of 
Hrotsvit’s dramatic heroines, those feisty virgins and indomitable brides 
of Christ who repulse their suitors and persecutors with the weapons of 
logic and eloquence. 

The outright opposition of masculine authority and female autonomy 
in the sacred stories and dramas echoes a more nuanced negotiation—or 
dialogue—between Hrotsvit and the male writers who preceded her. As 


1 Wailes, Spirituality, p. 94. Helene Scheck, Reform and Resistance: Formations of Female 
Subjectivity in Early Medieval Ecclesiastical Culture (Albany, 2008), suggests that Hrotsvit 
balances male authority with female autonomy in her epics (pp. 135-41) and uses her hagi- 
ographical narratives to demonstrate female subjectivity in the face of opposing traditions 
that subordinate and objectify women (pp. 147-65). 

2 Translations of Latin are my own unless otherwise specified; “Si complere meum tar- 
dabis denique votum, / Comperies caram cicius prolem morituram,” p. 99, lines 127-28. 

3 Wiegand, PP- 245, 247, 249; Haec inquit praeses; contra sed sic ait Agnes, p. 119, line 
159; Haec ubi dicta dedit, preses Simphronius inquid, p. 120, line 177; His dictis seva praeses 
commocior ira, p. 121, line 206. 
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a number of critics have observed,* the prefaces to the verse narratives 
and the plays lay claim to, even as they disclaim, knowledge of the Latin 
literary tradition and worthiness to participate in it. It is little wonder that 
dialogic conflict recurs so often in Hrotsvit’s imaginative works: Hrotsvit’s 
rebellious and resisting heroines manifest their creator's own struggle for 
originality in the more complex arena of Christian authorship. 

Hrotsvit’s prefaces and letters are as carefully constructed as any of the 
metrical compositions they accompany. In particular, Hrotsvit deploys 
the humility topos in ways that call attention to her gender and to gen- 
der stereotypes, prompting Peter Dronke to conclude that her frequent 
self-deprecations and diminutives serve as “overwrought facades” for 
Hrotsvit’s true agenda of exposing “the double standards... of the pow- 
erful male-dominated world” in which she lived and wrote.® In the First 
Preface, for instance, Hrotsvit admits that “the art of prosody may seem 
difficult and arduous for one of my feeble sex”® and that she is relying on 
divine aid rather than personal strength; the admission, however, follows 
immediately upon her acknowledgments of her “most learned and kindly 
teacher Rikkardis”’ and of the “royal Gerberga,” whose rule as abbess has 
graciously permitted her study. When she writes to the patrons of her 
book that the subtleties of the arts are beyond a woman’s grasp and that 
she herself is ignorant despite her innate potential for learning, she does so 
using the Greek philosophical terms per dynamia and per energiam, which 
she probably encountered in Jerome’s epistles. According to Katharina 
Wilson, in addition to Jerome and Prudentius, Hrotsvit knew the works 
of Venantius Fortunatus, Avitus, Arator, Aldhelm, Agius, Alcuin, Bede, 
Notker, and Ekkehard. “Of the Roman authors,” Wilson observes, “she 
was acquainted with the works of Horace, Ovid, Statius, Lucan, Boethius, 
Terence, and Virgil.” Although Hrotsvit may have been exposed to works 


4 Wailes, p. 50; Scheck, pp. 130-31; Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 82; Wilson, Ethics, p. 10; Bar- 
bara K. Gold, “Hrotswitha Writes Herself,” in Sex and Gender in Medieval and Renaissance 
Texts: The Latin Tradition, ed. Margaret K. Gold, Paul Allen Miller, and Charles Platter 
(Albany, 1997), pp. 41-70, especially pp. 46-71; and Maud Burnett McInerney, Eloquent 
Virgins from Thecla to Joan of Arc (New York, 2003), pp. 93-94. 

5 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” pp. 64 and 82. 

6 Wiegand, p. 9; Quamvis etiam metrica modulatio feminee fragilitati difficilis videatur 
et ardua, p. 2, lines 13-14. 

7 Wiegand, p. 9; sapientissime atque benignissime Rikkardis magistre, p. 2, lines 6-7. 

8 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” proposes that Hrotsvit met with the expressions in one of 
Jerome’s letters to Paulinus of Nola, Epistle 53, 2-3, p. 74. 

9 Wilson, “The Saxon Canoness: Hrotsvit of Gandersheim” in Medieval Women Writers, 
ed. Katharina M. Wilson (Athens, Ga., 1984), p. 31. 
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by other women writers,!° she creates the impression that it is unusual 
and audacious, if not unique, for a woman such as herself to write in rec- 
ognized literary modes. Simultaneously, she presents the protestations of 
inadequacy common to religious authors" in the guise of apologies for the 
presumed weakness and ignorance of women, all the while undermining 
the accuracy of such presumptions. By consciously invoking a discourse of 
gender and value, Hrotsvit indicates that she is stepping into a tradition 
defined—or that she defines—as masculine, whether handed down by 
patristic or pagan auctores. 

Hrotsvit’s consciousness of participating in a tradition begun by others 
explains the preoccupation with sources and their treatment displayed in 
the prefaces to her works, in the brief epilogue to the verse narratives, and 
in her letter to the “learned patrons” of her dramas. In the First Preface, 
Hrotsvit admits that certain parts of the narratives are drawn or appropri- 
ated from writings considered apocryphal: “when I started to weave the 
thread of this collection (huis stamen seriei), I was not aware of the fact 
that the authenticity of the material upon which I planned to work was 
questionable.”!* She continues the metaphor of weaving together found 
materials: “I struggled to construct a text (conficere textum) from the 


10 Head, Primordia, identifies Hrotsvit as “one of only a handful of women who are 
known to have composed hagiographic works in the Middle Ages,” but adds that many 
anonymous works were almost certainly composed by women (p. 237) and suggests that 
Hrotsvit’s own accomplishments “argue that there were equally learned female writers 
of this period” (p. 238). In Reform and Resistance, Helene Scheck cites Eva Cescutti on 
the likelihood that Hrotsvit knew works by women writers that diluted the predominant 
“masculinist hegemony,” p. 128. 

11 Cf. Sulpicius Severus, Constantius of Lyon, Willibald, and Ardo in Soldiers of Christ: 
Saints and Saints’ Lives from Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, ed. Thomas F.X. 
Noble and Thomas Head (University Park, Penn., 1995), pp. 3-4, 77-78, 110, and 215-17. 
The female hagiographer Huneberc of Heidenheim is closest to Hrotsvit in her strategic 
deployment of the humility topos: “[A]lthough I am an unworthy Saxon woman, and but 
a novice—not only in age, but also in experience—among those of that race who have 
come to this place, and but a weakly woman in comparison to my fellow countrymen, I 
have nonetheless made up my mind to touch briefly on the early life of that venerable 
man Willibald for the sake of you religious and orthodox men and you preachers of the 
heavenly books, compressing [the narrative] into a few words so that they may be easily 
remembered. I am but womanly, stained by the frailty and weakness of my sex, and sup- 
ported neither by pretense to wisdom nor by exalted aspiration to great power, but freely 
prompted by my own willful impetuosity, like some ignorant child who at her heart's dis- 
cretion plucks a few small things from trees rich in foliage and fruit. Nonetheless, I would 
be pleased to pluck, collect, and display, with however small an art, a few tokens from 
the lowest branches for you to keep in memory” (Prologue to The Hodoeporicon of Saint 
Willibald, Soldiers of Christ, ed. Noble and Head, pp. 143-44). 

12 Wiegand, p. 7; quando huius stamen seriei - ceperam ordiri - ignoravi dubia esse in 
quibus disposui laborare, p. 1, lines 13-14. 
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content of writings (ex sententiis scripturarum) that I gathered in the area 
of our Gandersheim monastery.”!3 Tellingly, Hrotsvit refuses to retract the 
product of her labors, even after discovering their apocryphal status, since 
what seems falsehood may perhaps prove truth, pointedly referring to 
the sententiae that she gathered at Gandersheim. In the “Explicit Liber Pri- 
mus,” Hrotsvit reiterates that all of the matter in her little book, apart from 
the martyrdom of Pelagius, derives from ancient books ascribed to certain 
authors,” and if there is any falsehood in her writing the fault lies not in 
her mistakes but in her incautious imitation of misleading sources.!© By 
acknowledging her dependence on the written opinions in ancient books, 
Hrotsvit does not so much defer to patristic authority as demonstrate her 
willingness to confront its inherent dangers, to wrest truth from the jaws 
of doubt, or, at least, to risk historical error in the interests of her moral 
and artistic purpose. 

The Preface to the Plays offers a better known instance of Hrotsvit 
positioning herself in relation to a questionable source. Hrotsvit proposes 
to circumvent the corrupting influence of Terence’s subject matter while 
employing the same style of writing as the pagan author had used to por- 
tray the shameless indecency of lascivious women." It is not merely Ter- 
ence’s dramatic form that Hrotsvit borrows, however, for she is compelled 
by that mode of writing to represent the detestable madness of lovers 
and their wicked conversations,'® the typical content of Terentian com- 
edy. Whether Hrotsvit exaggerates the scandalous behavior of Terence’s 
female characters or the propensity of Catholics to delight in his charming 
speeches, she deliberately presents her work as a Christian reply to Ter- 
ence’s seductive fictions. And when she concedes that her composition 
is very inferior to, much briefer than, and altogether different from the 
writing of the man she proposed to imitate, she places herself, albeit 


13 juxta meum posse licet minime necessarium aliquem tamen conficere textum ex 
sentenciis scripturarum - quas intra aream nostri Gandeshemensis collegeram cenobii, 
p- 2, lines 3-5. 

14 quia quod videtur falsitas - forsan probabitur esse veritas, p. 1, lines 15-16. 

15 Huius omnem materiam sicut et prioris opusculi sumsi ab antiquis libris sub certis 
auctorum nominibus conscriptis, p. 131, lines 1-3. 

16 Unde si quid in utroque falsitatis dictando comprehendi - non ex meo fefelli se fall- 
entes incaute imitata fui, p. 131, lines 7-9. 

17 turpia lascivarum incesta feminarum recitabantur, p. 132, line 10. 

18 huiusmodi specie dictationis cogente detestabilem inlicite amantium dementiam - et 
male dulcia colloquia eorum, p. 132, lines 14-16. 

19 Non enim dubito mihi ab aliquibus obici - quod huius vilitas dictationis multo inferior - 
multo contractior - penitusque dissimilis eius quem proponebam imitari, p. 133, lines 3-5. 
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on the lowest rung, on a ladder of literary knowledge that includes pagan 
authors and Christian pupils.?° 

Hrotsvit’s representation of her dramas as in dialogue with Terence has 
a precedent with Terence himself. As Hrotsvit and her erudite sponsors 
knew, Terence precedes each of his comedies with a prologue responding 
to the criticisms of a “malevolent old playwright,” many of which con- 
cern Terence’s use of sources. For instance, the author's prologue to The 
Girl from Andros addresses the charge that by combining two plays by 
the Greek dramatist Menander, Terence has “spoiled” (contaminari) the 
original stories. In attacking him, Terence argues, his critics “are really 
attacking Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius, whom he takes for his models 
and whose carelessness he would far rather imitate than his critics’ dreary 
diligence.”?! In his prologue to The Eunuch, Terence retaliates against his 
rival by accusing him of turning “good Greek plays into bad Latin ones” 
and goes on to answer the charge that he “stole characters” from The 
Flatterer by Plautus and Naevius: “If our playwright has been in fault, it 
is a fault of inadvertence, not a deliberate intention to steal.”22 Terence 
excuses himself on the grounds that he must be allowed to employ stock 
characters: “Nothing is said that has not been said before. So, you should 
recognize facts and pardon new playwrights if they present what their 
predecessors presented before them.”23 Terence ends each prologue with 
an invitation to his audience to judge the play for themselves. 

Hrotsvit’s prologues, like Terence’s, focus on issues of borrowing and 
imitation, anticipate and deflect complaints, and seek to capture the 
benevolence of the reader. While Hrotsvit’s humility topoi contrast with 
Terence’s taunting of the “old” playwright he hopes to supplant, Hrotsvit 


20 Hrotsvit writes, “[My critics] cannot in fairness reprehend me for considering myself 
presumptuously yearning / to be the equal of those who by far are my betters in learning. / 
For I am not such a braggart nor so presumptuous as to compare myself to the least of 
these scholars’ pupils,” Wilson, Plays, p. 4; Ipsis tamen denuncio - me in hoc iure repre- 
hendi non posse - quasi his vellem abusive assimilari - qui mei inerciam - longe praecesse- 
runt in scientia sublimiori - Nec enim tante sum iactantie - ut vel extremis me presumam 
conferre auctorum alumnis, p. 133, lines 6-10. 

21 Trans. John Sargeaunt; Qui quom hunc accusant, Naevium, Plautum Ennium / 
accusant, quos hic noster auctores habet, / quorum aemulari exoptat neclegentiam / 
potius quam istorum obscuram diligentiam. Terence with an English Translation by John 
Sargeaunt, ed. T.E. Page, 2 vols. (London, 1959), 1:6-7 [Latin and facing translation]. 

22 Trans. John Sargeaunt; Si id est peccatum, peccatum inprudentiast / poetae, non quo 
furtum facere studuerit. Terence, 1:236-39. 

23 Trans. John Sargeaunt; Nullumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum prius. / qua re 
aequomst vos cognoscere atque ignoscere / quae veteres factitarunt si faciunt novi. Ter- 
ence, 1:238-39. 
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likewise presents her plays as, to use Henry Burgess’s phrase, “a competi- 
tive form of entertainment.””4 In her “Epistle to learned patrons,” possibly 
written after the first round of dramas had been read and warmly received 
and intended to accompany Thais and Sapientia,” Hrotsvit once again 
alludes to the intermingling or weaving together of her text with other 
material, this time with threads, or even scraps ( fila vel etiam floccos de 
panniculis) torn from the robe of Lady Philosophy, additions intended to 
illumine her ignorance and to bring greater glory to God, in the same mea- 
sure as a woman’s understanding is believed to be slower than a man’s.?® 
Belittling her own contributions as worthless (vilitas mee inscientie) and 
trivializing the amount of philosophy she has been able to grasp ( floccos 
de panniculis translates literally as “tufts of scraps”), Hrotsvit offsets the 
otherwise assertive and violent metaphor of tearing Philosophy’s garment 
to insert its pieces into her composition. Dronke observes that Hrotsvit 
“knew well enough that in Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, those who 
tore threads from Philosophia’s dress were blindly skirmishing sects of 
pseudo-philosophers, men who thereby degraded Philosophia, grabbing 
her dress as if she were a meretrix.”?’ The double-edged irony here, Dronke 
contends, lies in Hrotsvit’s juxtaposition of women’s presumed “slower 
understanding”’— of which her own “vile ignorance” is an example—with 
Lady Philosophy as the embodiment of “womanly understanding” that 
male philosophers throughout the ages have credited for inspiring them.?® 
By evoking the skirmish over Philosophy’s robe, Hrotsvit not only reminds 
her “wise patrons” of a feminized ideal of wisdom but also thrusts herself 
into the fray over its possession.?9 


24 Henry E. Burgess, “Hroswitha and Terence: A Study in Literary Imitation,” Proceed- 
ings of the Pacific Northwest Conference on Foreign Languages (1968), 23. 

25 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 75; Wailes, Spirituality, p. 181; and Edwin H. Zeydel, “Were 
Hrotsvitha’s Dramas Performed during Her Lifetime?” Speculum 20 (1945), 443-56, espe- 
cially pp. 449-50. 

26 Quapropter ne in me donum dei annullaretur ob neglegentiam mei - si qua forte 
fila vel etiam floccos de panniculis a veste Philosophie abruptis evellere quivi - praefato 
opusculo inserere curavi - quo vilitas mee inscientie intermixtione nobilioris materiae 
illustraretur - et largitor ingenii - tanto amplius in me iure laudaretur - quanto muliebris 
sensus tardior esse creditur, p. 135, lines 12-18. 

27 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 75. 

28 Dronke, “Hrotsvitha,” p. 75. 

29 The “scraps” of Philosophy’s garment to which Hrotsvit alludes can be identified spe- 
cifically as the discourses on music and on mathematics in Thais and Sapientia, which are 
based, as Katharina Wilson observes (Plays, p. 157, n. 3, and p. 158, n. 4), on Boethius’ Insti- 
tutio Musica 1.4 and De Institution Arithmetica 1, but the passage also implies an ongoing 
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The metaphorical dialogue that Hrotsvit conducts with the male auc- 
tores she engages is both defiant?° and deft; the reader is rarely allowed 
to forget Hrotsvit’s difference from her predecessors, whether that differ- 
ence is sexual, religious, or intellectual. In this respect, Hrotsvit resembles 
many of her heroines (or they are made to resemble her), who play off 
the pronouncements and commands of the male authorities who govern 
them. It has been suggested that Hrotsvit chose a Pseudo-Ambrosian let- 
ter as the primary source for her legend of Agnes because that source 
characterized the virgin martyr “through direct speech.”?! In other verse 
narratives, Hrotsvit introduces dialogue where her sources contain none, 
such as the disagreement in Maria between Mary and the priest Abiathar 
about the girl’s desire to remain unmarried: 


To her the pontiff soon spoke: “Is not the Mighty God fittingly honored and 
reverenced by the lawful posterity of the people of Israel? It is not becom- 
ing for a girl such as yourself to remain unmarried.” But that virgin with 
firm spirit replied: “God delights to dwell in the temple of a pure and chaste 
mind, nor does he delight in those whom lascivious desire stains with great 
crimes... .”32 


This exchange, albeit brief, anticipates the prolonged stichomythic debates 
between chaste heroines and their pagan persecutors in the dramas, not 
only in the opposition of powerful man and unwavering woman but in 
the way the female character verbally echoes the male speaker, turning 
his words to make her point: “Is not God fittingly worshipped” (Nonne 
deus colitur ...) provokes “For God delights in the temple...” (Nam deus 
in templo gaudet). In the dramas, the effect of the verbal repetition is cor- 
rective and sometimes mocking. Consider the following passage from the 
first scene of Agape, Chionia, and Hirena: 


DIOCLETIAN. The worship of the gods does not bring dishonor to those who 
practice it, but, on the contrary, the greatest honor. 

HIRENA. What could be more shameful baseness, what baser shame, than to 
venerate slaves as if they were lords? 


process whereby Hrotsvit consciously enriches her writing by drawing upon a written 
philosophic tradition recognizable to her readers. 

30 Wilson, Ethics, speaks of Hrotsvit “battling” with Terence, p. 10. 

31 McInerney, Eloquent Virgins, p. 94. 

32 Talia pontifices cui mox dixere potentes: / “Nonne deus colitur digneque potens ven- 
eratur / In plebis Iude legali posteritate? / Nec decet innuptam talem remanere puellam.” / 
Quis constans animo respondit talia virgo: / “Nam deus in templo gaudet requiescere 
mundo / Mentibus et sobriis nec delectatur in illis, / Crimine quos magno maculat lasciva 
libido,” pp. 17-18, lines 386-93. 
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DIOCLETIAN. I do not ask you to worship slaves, but the gods of princes and 
the rulers of the earth. 

HIRENA. A god who can be bought cheap in the marketplace, what is he but 
a slave?33 


The shared language, parried back and forth (inhonestatem || inhonestas 
turpior; servus veneretur || venerari servos; dominus non... servos || sed 
dominus servus) delineates moral comparisons and develops the intellec- 
tive arguments Hrotsvit is dramatizing for her readers. In Sapientia, for 
instance, the second of the three sisters frustrates the emperor, Hadrian, 
by embracing the suffering he assumes she wishes to avoid and by reject- 
ing the paternity he assumes she will welcome: 


HADRIAN. Spes, listen to me. Believe me, I advise you with fatherly affection. 
sPES. What advice do you give me? 

HADRIAN. I beg you not to imitate your misguided sister. I would not have 
you undergo the same torture. 

SPES. Would that I were worthy to imitate her suffering and so win a reward 
like hers! 

HADRIAN. Do not harden your young heart, but give way and burn incense 
before great Diana. Then will I adopt you as my own child, and love you 
most tenderly. 

SPES. I should not care to have you for a father and I want no favors from 
you. You deceive yourself with vain hopes if you suppose I will submit.34 


Spes exemplifies the appropriate Christian attitude toward physical afflic- 
tion, even as she scornfully throws back in Hadrian’s face his offer of 
paternal affection. 

This sort of contentious/disputatious/polemical and ironic borrowing 
of language is not unique to Hrotsvit’s dialogues: it appears in Anglo- 
Saxon literature, both secular and religious. Robert E. Bjork finds a paral- 
lel between the rhetorical strategy of “deliberate and ironic echoing” of 


33 DIOCLETIANUS - Cultura deorum non adducit inhonestatem - sed precipuum honorem - 
HIRENA - Et que inhonestas turpior - que turpitudo maior - quam ut servus veneretur ut 
dominus? DIOCLETIANUS - Non suadeo tibi venerari servos - sed dominos principumque 
deos - HIRENA - Nonne is est cuiusvis servus - qui ab artifice pretio comparatur ut empticius? 
p. 166, lines 7-14. 

34 My translation; ADRIANUS - Spes - cede meis hortamentis - paterno affectu tibi 
consulentis sPES - Quid hortaris? Quid consulis? ADRIANUS - Ut caveas pertinatiam imitari 
sororis - ne similibus intereas poenis - SPES - O utinam admeruissem illam imitari patiendo - 
quo illi assimilarer in premio - ADRIANUS - Depone callum pectoris - et conquinisce turifi- 
cando magne Diane - et ego te proprie prolis vice excolo - atque extollo omni dilectione - 
SPES - Paternitatem tuam repudio - tua benefitia minime desidero - quapropter vacua spe 
deciperis - si me tibi cedere reris p. 257, lines 28-30, and p. 258, lines 1-10. 
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words found in heroic poems such as The Battle of Maldon (in which the 
East Saxon Earl Byrhtnoth memorably responds to the Viking invaders’ 
demand for ransom with an offer of “spears for tribute”)?> and the use 
of direct discourse in the Old English verse saints’ lives Guthlac A, Guth- 
lac B, Juliana, Elene, and Andreas, where the irony serves to differentiate 
the value system and spiritual condition of the saints from those of their 
enemies.36 For instance, Juliana’s father Affricanus urges his daughter 
not to reject her suitor’s “eternal affection” (“ece eadlufan”), a phrase that 
more obviously applies to Christ’s love for the saint than to any earthly 
love.3” Shari Horner notes how Aelfric’s female saints also expose their 
persecutors’ “foolish literalism,” as when the pagan Paschasius misunder- 
stands St Lucy’s claim that she is “God’s temple” and attempts to defile her 
by consigning her to a brothel or when Quintianus orders that St Agatha’s 
breast be cut off, after he has been told that the faith in “agathes breoste” 
can never be extinguished. Agatha corrects his misconception: “I have my 
breast in my soul, completely whole” (ic habbe mine breost on minre sawle, 
asunde).?® While the triumph of the “apparently powerless virgin” over her 
“physically and politically powerful persecutor” is typical of virgin-martyr 
narratives, Horner argues that Aelfric emphasizes the virgins’ power of 
speech in such conflicts, as they “verbally best” their opponents and “turn 
[the pagans’] words to [their] own advantage.”?? The feminine sex of the 
saint contributes to the humorous incongruity between expectations and 
outcome (for the male antagonist and ostensibly for the audience) and 
underscores the Christian paradox that “God has chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty” (1 Cor. 1:27).4° 

Hrotsvit clearly shares with these Anglo-Saxon hagiographers an appre- 
ciation of the humorous and theological potential of such ironic exchanges 
between Christian saints and idolatrous sinners.*! When her heroines 
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Robert E. Bjork, The Old English Verse Saints’ Lives (Toronto, 1985), p. 17. 
Bjork, The Old English Verse Saints’ Lives, p. 20. 
Bjork, The Old English Verse Saints’ Lives, p. 57. 

38 Shari Horner, “Gender, Humor, and Discourse in Aelfric’s Lives of Saints,” in Humour in 
Anglo-Saxon Literature, ed. Jonathan Wilcox (Cambridge, 2000), pp. 127-36, esp. pp. 131-34. 

39 Horner, “Gender, Humor, and Discourse,” pp. 132-33. 

40 Horner, “Gender, Humor, and Discourse,” p. 135. 

41 Wilhelm Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1986), 
noted that numerous manuscripts, both religious and secular, followed in the wake of 
Boniface’s 8th-century mission to the continental Saxons (pp. 139-48); and Jane Steven- 
son, Women Latin Poets: Language, Gender, and Authority, from Antiquity to the Eighteenth 
Century (Oxford, 2005), observes that learned women as well as men participated in this 
campaign of book production (pp. 93-94). In “Hrotsvit in Context: Convents and Culture 
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gain the upper hand in dialogue with representatives of corrupt mascu- 
line authority, as they inevitably do, the effect is both comic and morally 
edifying. But this pattern of male-female dialogue has a political dimen- 
sion as well. Horner says of Agatha’s riposte to Quintianus regarding the 
removal of her physical breast, “Both the saint’s clever eloquence, and the 
torturer’s rhetorical weakness, are means by which the text uses language 
to disempower the torturer.”*? Horner places Aelfric’s use of comic dia- 
logue in the context of Arthur Asa Berger’s observation that humor can 
either reinforce “social control by dominant elements in society” or oper- 
ate as “a force for resistance by subordinate elements in society.”*? 
Horner only implicitly identifies the social subordination of Aelfric’s 
saints with their sex, perhaps because Aelfric would seem an unlikely 
advocate of women’s resistance to men’s social superiority. Jocelyn 
Wogan-Browne, in contrast, looking at late 12th- and early 13th-century 
Anglo-Norman saints’ lives, sees a connection between virgin heroines 
like Juliana and Osith, who resist forced marriage, and the original female 
readers of the saints’ lives, both those who refused arranged marriages 
during a period when canon law did not yet require consent for a legiti- 
mate union, and those whose privilege opened up for them “interesting 
areas of freedom within a general picture of constraint.”** Assuming a 
female audience adds a certain frisson to humorous dialogues in which 
female saints frustrate their male antagonists’ attempts to control them. 
A female author, Wogan-Browne indicates, might also have freer rein 
to represent holy women using language ironically to resist gender ste- 
reotypes. Comparing an episode in the life of St Catherine composed by 
Clemence of Barking with its counterpart in the Middle English Katherine- 
Group, Wogan-Brown points out that when the emperor Maxentius offers 
to make a gold statue of Catherine and have her worshipped as a god if she 
will convert and marry him, Clemence’s Catherine responds with “a well- 
bred little jest”: “‘Oh, how fortunate I am now / When I am to be turned 


in Ottonian Germany,” in this volume, Stevenson suggests that “the Saxons and the Anglo- 
Saxons were mutually closer in the tenth century than in any other,” an alliance signified 
and strengthened by the marriage of the Wessex royal princess Edith to the future Otto I in 
929. See also Karl Leyser, Communications and Power in Medieval Europe: The Carolingian 
and the Ottonian Centuries (London, 1994), pp. 76-80. 

42 Horner, “Gender, Humor, and Discourse,” p. 134. 

43 Qtd. in Horner, “Gender, Humor, and Discourse,” p. 135. 

44 Jocelyn Wogan-Browne, “Saints’ Lives and the Female Reader,” Forum for Modern 
Language Studies 27.4 (1991), 323. 
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into gold...’” Catherine goes on to ask how the emperor will “vivify” the 
mortal body of the image and how he will prevent the birds from sitting 
on her head. Although the male-authored Middle English Katerine gives 
Catherine a long speech in which the saint rejects Maxentius’ “pretty talk” 
in favor of fervent devotion to her divine lover, Wogan-Browne suggests 
that “only a female hagiographer (such as is Clemence of Barking) could 
risk elegantly developing the emperor's deflation by a joke, instead of the 
passionate cliché of female loyalty so fertilely rhetoricised in the English 
text."45 As a female hagiographer writing for a primarily female audience 
in a time and place where political empowerment within ideological con- 
straints was a reality, Hrotsvit might be expected to take even greater 
“risks” with comic dialogue between women and men. 

In Sapientia, for instance, traditional gender stereotypes and relations 
are subverted even as traditional theological doctrines are satisfyingly 
reaffirmed. The long mathematics lesson that Sapientia delivers in answer 
to Hadrian’s question about her daughters’ ages serves the purpose, Sapi- 
entia says, of leading us to appreciate the wisdom of the Creator, who 
“ordered everything in number, measure, and weight.”4° The lecture does 
not just illustrate the divine significance of numbers, however. It also casts 
Sapientia in the role of magistra to Hadrian, who proves a particularly 
slow learner: “Your reply leaves me totally ignorant as to the answer to 
my question,” he tells her, and later, “I don’t know what is meant by term, 
denominator, or quotient.” Hadrian may seek to manipulate Sapientia 
with flattering speeches—Antiochus tells him that “the female sex’s fra- 
gility / makes it prone to yield to flattery’*®—but it is the foreign woman 
who has the Roman emperor’s head spinning with her verbal and intel- 
lectual facility. Their dialogue shows Sapientia to be Hadrian’s superior in 
virtually every way. 

And lest we attribute this superiority solely to the fact that Sapientia is 
classical wisdom personified, it should be noted that her daughters also 
outwit and out-talk their captors: Fides laughs at Hadrian's stupidity, Hope 
angers him by speaking contemptuously rather than capitulating, and even 


45 Wogan-Browne, “Saints’ Lives and the Female Reader,” p. 328. 

46 Wilson, Plays, p. 132; In numero - et mensura et pondere posuit, p. 252, lines 5-6. 

47 Wilson, Plays, pp. 129 and 131; ADRIANUS - Tali responsione fecisti me que inter- 
rogabam minime agnoscere, p. 249, lines 25-26; ADRIANUS - Nec terminum quem dixisti 
agnosco - nec denominationem - seu quantitatem scio, p. 251, lines 16-17. 

48 Wilson, Plays, p. 128; ANTIOCHUS - Melius est - nam fragilitas sexus feminei - facilius 
potest blandimentis molliri, p. 248, lines 10-1. 
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little Karitas is expert enough to confound him with arguments. Colleen D. 
Richmond has shown, in her study of rhetorical power in Sapientia, that 
Hadrian’s words are “considerably less forceful than those of the women in 
the play.”°° Furthermore, Richmond observes, “women get the last word,” 
since although “the play opens with twenty-five speeches by male char- 
acters... [it] concludes with thirty-one speeches by female characters.”?! 
The last words of Agape, Chionia, and Hirena likewise underscore the 
reversal of power relationships and stereotypes when Hirena tauntingly 
commands the consul Sisinnius to “blush for shame” because he has had 
to resort to weapons of war against a tender little baby.°? Readers may 
remember that in the Preface to the Plays Hrotsvit says that the nature 
of her subject matter has caused her to blush with embarrassment, a 
response considered appropriate to the delicate sensibilities of a woman. 
But Hirena, Hrotsvit’s creation, shows herself to be made of tougher stuff 
than her male antagonists have anticipated, and she emphasizes the role 
reversal by attributing conventional feminine weaknesses to them. 

The aesthetic and theological functions of dialogue in hagiography 
depend upon an understanding of speech as a means of establishing power 
relations, an understanding that Hrotsvit carries over into male-female 
interaction generally. Even in cases where men and women are not in 
overt conflict and where men are not representatives of a corrupt author- 
ity, their dialogue often reveals a negotiation of, or vying for, interpersonal 
power. In Gallicanus, for instance, the emperor Constantine, having been 
subtly but unmistakably coerced into seeking his daughter’s agreement 
to marry the general Gallicanus in exchange for the general’s continued 
service, approaches Constantia with apprehension: “I am reluctant to 
speak, lest it trouble you.”°® And when she refuses outright, in language 
almost identical to that of Hrotsvit’s persecuted virgins (“I can never be 
compelled to violate my sacred vow”),5+ Constantine deferentially pres- 
ents the request as an ethical dilemma pitting his duty as a father (to 


49 Wilson, Plays, pp. 143-44. 

5° Colleen D. Richmond, “Hrotsvit’s Sapientia: Rhetorical Power and Women of Wis- 
dom,” Renascence: Essays on Values in Literature 55.2 (2003), 136. 

51 Richmond, “Hrotsvit’s Sapientia,” p. 136. 

52 HIRENA - Infelix erubesce - Sisinni - erubesce - teque turpiter victum ingemisce - 
quia tenelle infantiam virguncule - absque armorum apparatu nequivisti superare, p. 176, 
lines 9-11. 

53 CONSTANTINUS - Piget dicere - ne contristeris, p. 140, line 3. 

54 Wilson, Plays, p. 12; CONSTANTIA: Nullis enim suppliciis umquam potero compelli - 
quin inviolatum custodiam sacramentum propositi, p. 140, lines 18-20. 
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permit her to keep her vow) against his duty as a sovereign (to retain 
Gallicanus’ service in defense of the empire). Although Constantia’s first 
words in the conversation had been “command me,” she ends up offering 
her father advice—or even instructions—about how to fulfill both of his 
duties: “Pretend prudently that you will fulfill his wish after he wins the 
war...suggest to him...”55 True to her name, Constantia is the mouth- 
piece for steadfast trust in divine aid despite difficult circumstances; 
nonetheless, her interview with Constantine illustrates a striking reversal 
of traditional power relations of parent and child, male and female. Some- 
thing similar occurs in Drusiana and Calimachus, where Drusiana, hav- 
ing been raised from the dead by St John’s intercessory prayers, proposes 
that John also resurrect Fortunatus, against the objections of the would- 
be necrophile, Calimachus: “Apostle of Christ, do not deem that traitor, 
that evildoer, worthy of regaining his breath / of absolving him from the 
chains of death.”56 John articulates the doctrine of forgiveness that moti- 
vates Drusiana’s proposal, but it is Drusiana herself who enacts it. As John 
tells Calimachus: “But so that I don’t appear to go against your plea, / he 
will not be revived by me / but by Drusiana, because God gave her the 
grace to do this.”°” Both John and Calimachus ultimately take a back seat 
to Drusiana, who invokes God to revitalize Fortunatus and then orders 
him to “rise up” and to “throw off the chains of death.””® The resurrected 
Fortunatus appears as surprised and chagrined by Drusiana’s transforma- 
tion from helpless victim to compassionate savior as he is by her return to 
life: “If, as you say, Drusiana revived me and Calimachus is converted, 
then I renounce life and freely elect to die, for I would rather be dead / 
than see such an abundant spread / of the power of grace in them.”°? The 
world into which he is resurrected, where grace thrives instead of sin 
and where God performs his will through women as well as men, is one in 
which Fortunatus would rather not live. Better oblivion, he implies, than 
being (literally) at the mercy of a woman. 


55 Wilson, Plays, p. 13; CONSTANTIA: Simula prudenter peracta expedicione - ipsius votis 
te satisfacturum esse -...suade, p. 141, lines 1-13. 

56 Wilson, Plays, p. 64; CALIMACHUS: Ne dignum ducas Christi apostole - hunc prodi- 
torem - hunc malefactorem a vinculis mortis absolvere, p. 190, lines 15-17. 

57 Wilson, Plays, p. 65; IOHANNES: Ne autem tuis videar reniti votis - non suscitetur per 
me - sed per Drusianam - quia ad hoc implendum a deo accepit gratiam, p. 191, lines 17-19. 

58 Wilson, Plays, p. 66; DRUSIANA: Expergiscere Fortunate - et iussu Christi retinacula 
mortis disrumpe, p. 192, lines 1-2. 

59 Wilson, Plays, p. 66; FORTUNATUS: Si ut asseris Drusiana me suscitavit - et Calimachus 
Christo credit - vitam repudio - mortemque sponte eligo - quia malo non esse - quam in his 
tantum habundanter virtutum gratiam sentiscere, p. 192, lines 17-20. 
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In those plays where saintly men are the saviors of fallen women— 
Mary and Abraham and Thais—we might expect the male speakers to 
dominate verbally; nonetheless, we still find exchanges in which the 
men and women compete, as it were, to appear holier than one another. 
In the first play, the hermits Abraham and Effrem persuade Abraham’s 
orphaned seven-year-old niece, Mary, to renounce the world by urging 
her to emulate the chastity of her namesake and by telling her that if she 
remains “uncorrupt and a virgin,” she will, having cast off “the burden 
of the body,” cross the sky and run through the path of the zodiac sur- 
rounded by angels until she reaches the gleaming bridal chamber of the 
Virgin’s son. Mary’s reply, “Whoever undervalues this is no other / but 
a donkey,”® suggests the childish innocence with which the girl agrees to 
immurement in a small cell adjacent to her uncle’s dwelling. Later, when 
she succumbs to seduction by a deceiver disguised as a monk (arguably 
another instance of naive acquiescence to a male superior), Mary despairs 
because she has been “corrupted” and flees the hermitage to become a 
prostitute. Given the emphasis on physical integrity in her religious edu- 
cation, Mary’s view of herself as irreparably damaged goods is perhaps 
inevitable.% It takes a prolonged argument for Abraham, who has sought 
her out in the guise of a lover, to persuade Mary that her sins are not 
unforgiveable. First he interrogates her, presumably to elicit a full confes- 
sion: “What happened to you, my daughter Mary? ... Who deceived you! / 
who seduced you? /...Where is that angelic life that already here on 
earth you led? /... Where is the modesty of your virginity? Where is your 
admirable countenance?” This harangue invites, and allows for, only 
brief stichomythic responses and reduces Mary to groveling at Abraham’s 
feet. Because of her guilt, she says, she does not presume to look to heaven 


60 Wilson, Plays, p. 73; EFFREM: Nam si incorrupta et virgo permanebis - angelis dei fies 
aequalis - quibus tandem stipata - gravi corporis onere abiecto - pertransies aera - super- 
gradieris ethera - instabilemque planetarum - et cursum perlustrans soli - ducta per semi- 
tas zodiacum percurres circulum - nec subsistendo temperabis gressum - donec iungaris 
amplexibus filii virginis - in lucifluo thalamo sui genitricis, p. 198, lines 13-20. 

61 Wilson, Plays, p. 74; MARIA: Qui hec parvi pendit - asinum vivit, p. 198, line 21. 

62 Wailes, Spirituality, argues that Abraham has failed Mary, first by his inappropriate 
zeal in consigning her at such a young age to punitive confinement, pp. 170-72, and then 
by his surprising negligence in overseeing her and in teaching her the doctrines of “sin and 
repentance that every Christian must have,” p. 173. 

63 Wilson, Plays, pp. 85-86; ABRAHAM: Quid contigit tibi filia?... Quis te decepit - quis 
te - seduxit?... Ubi est angelica illa quam in terris egisti conversatio? ... Ubi est verecundia 
tua virginalis? ubi continentia admirabilis? p. 210, lines 15-23. 
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or “exchange speech” with him.6* Gradually, however, she articulates her 
concern that the enormity of her sins outweighs any penance she might 
perform, prompting Abraham to assert that “heavenly pity is greater than 
any sin we may commit.”®® Only when Abraham offers to take her sins 
upon himself does she agree to return with him to the hermitage. Hav- 
ing conceded that she can in fact be redeemed, however, Mary seems to 
believe that she knows better than Abraham what will be pleasing to God, 
first when she asks whether her ill-gotten gains might not be given to the 
poor or sold for an offering and then when she tells Abraham that he 
ought to ride ahead of her on horseback, “as the good shepherd leads the 
sheep gone astray.”°6 In both instances, Abraham answers with an even 
more pious attitude than hers: the treasures must be abandoned outright, 
since theology teaches that “it is neither sanctioned nor acceptable that 
gifts be given to God which were acquired through sin and are impure’; 
he will walk and she will ride, so that she will not hurt her tender feet on 
the sharp rocks.6” When they arrive back at the anchoritic cell that she 
had deserted in despair, Mary is the one who reminds Abraham that the 
place is a “witness” of her sin, inducing him to assign her to an inner cell 
that will be more secure from diabolic temptation and, presumably, even 
more austere than her original one: 


ABRAHAM: Go into the small interior room so that the ancient serpent will 
not find another opportunity to deceive you. 
MARY: I will not contradict you but embrace eagerly what you command.®® 


Ultimately, the adult Mary accedes to Abraham’s wishes as readily as 
she had as a little girl and, despite her acknowledgment that none have 
lived a sinless life except Christ, casts Abraham figuratively as the Good 
Shepherd to her lost lamb. Nonetheless, her redemption is achieved—and 


64 MARIA: ideo nec oculos ad celum levare - nec sermonem tecum praesumo conserere, 
p. 212, lines 6-8. 

65 Wilson, Plays, p. 87; ABRAHAM: Peccata quidem tua sunt gravia - fateor - sed superna 
pietas maior est omni creatura, p. 212, lines 14-15. 

66 Wilson, Plays, pp. 88-89; MARIA: Rebar pauperibus eroganda seu sacris esse altari- 
bus offerenda, p. 213, 20-21; ut ad instar boni pastoris - praecedas repertam ovem, p. 214, 
lines 1-2. 

67 Wilson, Plays, pp. 88-9; ABRAHAM: Non satis acceptabile - munus deo esse compro- 
batur - quod criminibus adquiritur, p. 213, lines 22-23; Haut ita sed ego pedibus incedam - te 
autem - equo superponam - ne itineris asperitas - secet teneras plantas, p. 214, lines 4-6. 

68 Wilson, Plays, p. 90; ABRAHAM - Ingredere in cellulam interiorem - ne vetustus ser- 
pens decipiendi - ultra inveniat occasionem - MARIA - Non contraluctor - sed que iubes 
amplector, p. 215, lines 8-10. 
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the drama of redemption enacted—only when Mary finds her voice in 
conflict with that of her mentor and freely chooses the life into which she 
had previously been coerced. 

In Thais, it is the eponymous reformed harlot who concludes that she 
should burn her luxurious belongings rather than distribute them to the 
poor or just abandon them, as the hermit Pafnutius had recommended: “I 
don’t think that the prize of sin is fit for any good.”6? Pafnutius expresses 
wonder at her radical change, but also lingering doubt about her commit- 
ment: “You took so long to arrive here that I was tortured by grave fear 
that you might have become involved again in worldly things.” Thais must 
reassure her rescuer, “Do not fear.””° When Pafnutius shows her the clois- 
ter where he wishes her to perform her penance, she voluntarily affirms, 
“I will not contradict you.”” Thais sets the terms of her spiritual purifica- 
tion, surpassing the holy father with her enthusiasm and determination. 
The dynamic is reversed in Pafnutius’ dialogue with the abbess who takes 
Thais in: the abbess argues for a less severe penance than the small, dark 
cell and bread-and-water diet that Pafnutius has prescribed (“I fear that 
the softness of her delicate constitution / will find it difficult to suffer such 
harsh conditions”), while Pafnutius insists on greater rigor (“such a grave 
offense certainly requires a strong remedy’s cure”).’* The hermit gets his 
way, and Thais does indeed balk at enclosure, although she speaks as a 
humble penitent when she attributes her hesitance to a concern that she 
will not have “one spot left, dignified and pure” amid her own excrement 
where she can invoke God. The saint rebukes her for presumption— “And 
how can you have such confidence that you would presume to utter the 
name of the unpolluted Divinity with your polluted lips?”— making it clear 
that Thais has not yet humbled herself sufficiently to satisfy him, much 


69 Wilson, Plays, p. 108; THAIS: quia non arbitror pretium piacli aptum esse ad opus 
beneficii, p. 231, lines 13-14. 

70 Wilson, Plays, p. 11; PAFNUTIUS - Quia moram in veniendo fecisti coartabar nimis - 
verendo te iterum implicitam esse secularibus negociis - THAIS - Ne id vereare quia multo 
aliud mihi versatur in mente, p. 233, lines 14-18. 

71 Wilson, Plays, p. 111; PAFNUTIUS - Ecce cenobium in quo sacrarum virginum - nobile 
commoratur collegium - Eo loci gestio te mansum ire agende spacium penitentie - THAIS - 
Non contraluctor, p. 234, lines 3-6. Pafnutius’ choice of words reveals his eagerness to see 
Thais securely cloistered and anticipates his admission to the abbess that he fears Thais 
will relapse if he delays her enclosure much longer: Tedet me magis morarum - quia timeo 
illam corrumpi visitatione hominum, p. 236, lines 8-9. 

72 Wilson, Plays, p. 113; ABBATISSA - Vereor quod delicate teneritudo mentis egre paciatur 
difficultatem tanti laboris - PAFNUTIUS - Ne id vereare - nam grave delictum forte desiderat 
semper remedium, p. 236, lines 3-6. 
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less the unpolluted Godhead.’ Yet when Pafnutius exhorts her using the 
conventional description of female sanctity, “Struggle manfully so that 
you may gloriously attain your triumph,” Thais responds, “You must pray 
for me that I may deserve the palm of victory,””* a reminder that her sal- 
vation must be a joint effort (especially if her own prayers are unworthy) 
and, perhaps, that Pafnutius is the one who must behave “manfully.” Now 
Pafnutius appears to be on the defensive (“No need to admonish me”), 
and Thais expresses doubt about his commitment (“I hope so”).7° The ver- 
bal contest and the dramatic tension end only when Pafnutius entrusts 
Thais to the abbess’s “maternal love and tenderness” and returns to his 
male disciples. 

Dialogue as a vehicle of explicit and implicit conflict is essential to 
drama and perhaps to narrative generally. Hrotsvit employs the tech- 
nique so frequently and so noticeably between her male and female 
characters, however, that it must be considered a crucial element of her 
compositional style. Christian women resist and debate with their pagan 
male persecutors, driving the dramatic action until antagonists are ver- 
bally vanquished, spiritual virtues are validated, and blessed martyrdom 
is achieved. When women and men are on the same side, as it were, they 
nonetheless often disagree, as when in Maria Joseph tells the Virgin Mary 
not to speak “meaningless words” about two angels she claims to have 
seen,” or when he chides her for wishing aloud to have some fruit from 
the tall palm tree under which they recline: “I marvel, Mary, that thou dost 


73 Wilson, Plays, p. 115; THAIS - Non recuso - non nego - me sordidam - non iniuria fedo 
sordidoque habitatum ire in tugurio - sed hoc dolet vehementius quod nullus est relictus 
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unde tibi tanta fiducia - ut pollutis labiis praesumas proferre nomen inpollute divinitatis? 
p. 237, lines 1-22. 

74 Wilson, Plays, p. 116; PAFNUTIUS - Certa viriliter - ut possis triumphum obtinere feliciter - 
THAIS - Tuum est pro me orare - ut merear palmam victorie, p. 238, lines 6-9. 

75 Wilson, Plays, p. 116; PAFNUTIUS - Non opus est monitu - THAIS - Spero, p. 238, lines 
10-11. In “Authentic Education: The Example of Hrotsvit of Gandershiem,” in Fromme 
Frauen als gelehrte Frauen: Bildung, Wissenschaft und Kunst im weiblichen Religiosentum 
des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, ed. Edeltraud Klueting and Harm Klueting (Cologne, 2010), 
Phyllis Brown observes that while Thais relies on Pafnutius’s theological education to learn 
that God’s forgiveness extends to even the most egregious of sinners, she herself intuits the 
existence of an omniscient and just God and appears naturally inclined to contrition and 
penance. It is Pafnutius who “seems more attuned to Old Testament ideas of justice than 
to the promise of grace” (p. 103); he must learn from Thais the importance of hope in the 
process of a sinner’s conversion, pp. 100-09. 

76 Wiegand, p. 45; “Contine subjecto tantum te rite iumento / Et noli, posco, narrare 
superflua verba,” p. 23, lines 553-54. 
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wish to speak thus.””” Helene Scheck observes that these episodes depict 
the “greater weight” of Mary’s word and that in both episodes Joseph 
“is proven to be both ignorant and inappropriate.”’® Equally important, 
Joseph’s disparagement of Mary’s “meaningless words” and apparently 
pointless complaints recalls the depiction of women’s speech typical of 
literature outside the genre of saints’ lives. The convention of the “jan- 
gling” or “scolding” woman appears as far back as accounts of Socrates 
and his wife Xantippe and runs all the way through late medieval dramas 
such as the Chester play of Noah’s Flood. St Paul’s dictum that women 
should remain silent in church, combined with patristic commentary on 
Genesis that made Eve responsible for the Fall due to her “idle chatter 
with the serpent” and her persuasion of Adam,’”? gave religious sanction to 
institutional prejudice against women’s discourse. As Katie Normington 
concludes in Gender and Medieval Drama, “the image of the female scold 
or nag was one of the primary associations with women’s speech.”®° By 
emphasizing the undercurrent of contest and contention inherent in her 
male-female dialogues, Hrotsvit risks reinforcing the stereotype of wom- 
en's speech as “jangling” or empty chatter. So, rather than ignoring the 
stereotype, Hrotsvit chooses to invoke it in order to refute it.®! 

In the case of Maria, for instance, the Virgin Mary’s words to Joseph 
prove the exact opposite of meaningless: they are full of spiritual meaning 
to which Joseph is insensible. Scheck points out that Hrotsvit attributes 
to Joseph motives of jealousy and anger that reflect his adherence to the 
old law, “whereas Mary is able to see beyond that, having been initiated 
into the new.” In Agape, Chionia, and Hirena, only after Hirena makes 
a fool of Diocletian by demonstrating the illogic of his argument for idol- 
worship does the emperor dismiss her speech as presumptuous verbosity.$3 
The most sustained treatment of the stereotype of the garrulous woman 
occurs, tellingly, in Sapientia, where Sapientia’s discourse is characterized 


77 Wiegand, p. 57; “Hoc miror certe nimium te dicere velle,” p. 30, line 762. 
8 Scheck, Reform and Resistance, p. 147. 

79 Katie Normington, Gender and Medieval Drama (Cambridge, 2004, repr. 2006), p. 25. 

80 Normington, Gender and Medieval Drama, p. 25. 

81 Barbara Gold has observed Hrotsvit’s similar response to Terence’s stereotype of 
lascivae feminae [licentious women] in the preface to the dramas and in Dulcitius, where 
“deluded” men use the phrase to refer to chaste and virginal maidens: “These virginal char- 
acters and others like them are exactly the vehicles through which Hrotswitha counters 
Terence’s women. Hrotswitha had an agonistic relationship with her professed model, Ter- 
ence, emulating him to surpass and deny him,” “Hrotswitha Writes Herself,” pp. 52-53. 

82 Scheck, Reform and Resistance, p. 147. 

83 DIOCLETIANUS - Huius presumptio verbositatis - tolenda est supplitiis, p. 166, line 15. 
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as effluentiam verborum, Hadrian is told that it is beneath his dignity to 
exchange words with an obstinate woman, and the insolence of Fides and 
Spes so exhausts and exasperates Hadrian that he warns Karitas before 
she even opens her mouth that he has heard enough long speeches.®* The 
familiar disparagement of feminine discourse is patently absurd and self- 
serving in a play where the female characters not only incarnate classi- 
cal and Christian wisdom but also utter the unquestioned truths of the 
audience’s culture in lines at times quick and witty and at times intensely 
eloquent. 

Hrotsvit does not whitewash all of her female characters or present 
all women’s speech acts as superior to those of men. Women’s perverse 
use of speech appears conspicuously in Gongolf, where the adultery of 
Gongolf’s wife is paired with her blasphemous denial of the miracles per- 
formed by the saint’s relics. For the first crime—her secret ardor—the 
wife is punished by having her hand scorched in watery flames; for her 
blasphemy—uttered through “pest-breathing lips’—she is cursed with 
disgusting sounds that issue forth whenever she attempts to speak.®° Both 
incidents are framed as male-female interactions. Gongolf himself pro- 
poses that his wife wet her hand in the cool waters as a sort of trial by 
ordeal intended to deter her from further sin. Her blasphemy is likewise 
prompted by the intercession of a certain devout man, who urges her to 
“seek the holy tomb and wash away [her] stains with abundant tears,” an 
appeal she rebuffs as speaking to no purpose.®® Hrotsvit emphasizes the 
wife’s double debasement of both loins and lips and makes of the latter 
a cautionary tale about the consequences of impious language. Likewise, 
in Maria, she treats the legend of Salome’s disbelief in the virgin birth 
so as to stress misuse of speech, having Salome first spurn Zelemi’s true 
announcement of Mary’s continued virginity and then say aloud that she 
will not believe the words she has heard unless she can prove them by 


84 ANTIOCHUS - Mitiga effluentiam verborum - et perge ad palatium, p. 247, lines 16-17; 
ANTIOCHUS - Cur dignaris cum hac cuntumace verba miscere - que te insolenti fatigat prae- 
sumptione? p. 254, lines 13-14; and ADRIANUS - Karitas - saturatus conviciis tui sororum - 
nimiumque exacerbatus sum prolixa ratione earum - unde diu tecum non contendo, p. 261, 
lines 15-17. 

85 Inherens servo cordisque calore secreto / Legalem dominum respuit ob famulum, 
p. 54, lines 359-60; Inter frigoreas ardens sed comperit undas, / Quid posset nostri dextera 
celsa dei, p. 56, lines 407-08; Exagitat caput indomitum inpacienter in illum / Et latrat 
rostro talia pestifero, p. 62, lines 565-66; Ergo dedit sonitum turpi modulamine factum, / 
Profari nostram quale pudet ligulam, p. 62, lines 575-76. 

86 “Cur loqueris frustra simulans miracula tanta / Sedulo Gongolfi pro meritis fieri?” 
p. 62, lines 567-68. 
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touching with her own hand the holy Virgin.8” After her extended hand 
withers, Salome speaks again, this time sending up sorrowful words to 
the throne of God. Her use of language is still misguided, however, since 
(according to Hrotsvit) she follows Jewish custom in rehearsing her own 
merits and “trust[ing] fully in her own feigned justice.”88 Only when she 
puts her faith in an angel’s command to touch Jesus’ swaddling clothes is 
her hand restored. The episode concludes with Salome rendering thanks 
to God with words of song.89 Of Salome’s three speech acts, the first and 
last are presented as indirect address, leaving her prayer based on merit 
to stand in direct contrast with the angel’s message of grace. Salome does 
not engage in unmediated argument with the divine; however, her ini- 
tial words, attitudes, and actions conflict with the new order revealed in 
Christ, and she must bring her errant speech and actions in harmony with 
the heavenly will. 

The verbal conflicts and negotiations between Hrotsvit’s characters, 
particularly between men and women, generate the ideas and the nar- 
rative and dramatic action that serve the writer's express purpose of glo- 
rifying the Giver of her literary gift. In her “Epistle to learned patrons,” 
Hrotsvit conceptualizes that gift as a talent to be multiplied by use or as 
a plant to be nurtured by cultivation.?® And what stimulates that growth, 
at least as Hrotsvit describes it, is her interaction or dialogue with previ- 
ous, male-authored texts. In the “Explicit Liber Primus” and the Preface to 
the Plays, she refers to that interaction, both in the case of the narratives 
and in the case of the dramas, as imitation.?! An extensive study of the 
relationship between Hrotsvit’s legends and their probable sources has 
yet to be undertaken, and there is considerable debate about the extent 
to which Hrotsvit imitates the subject matter and themes, and not just the 


87 Hanc Salome vocem spernens non ficta loquentem / Dixerat auditis sese non credere 
verbis, / ni probet ipsa sacram palma tangendo Mariam, p. 25, lines 602-04. 

88 Tunc Salome clamans animo subtristis amaro / Defectum dextre subitum deflevit 
adempte / Moreque Iudaico proprium meritum recitando / Necnon iusticia sat confidens 
simulata / Talia celsithrono fertur dare verba dolendo, p. 25, lines 610-14. 

89 Et grates domino reddebat voce canora, / Qui sibi dignatur talem conferre salutem, 
p. 26, lines 628-29. 

90 Perspicax quoque ingenium divinitus mihi collatum esse agnosco - sed magistro- 
rum cessante diligentia incultum - et proprie pigricia inertie torpet neglectum, p. 135, 
lines 8-11. 

91 non ex meo fefelli sed fallentes incaute imitata fui, p. 131, lines 8-9; Unde ego Clamor 
Validus Gandeshemensis - non recusavi illum imitari dictando, p. 132, lines 8-9; multo 
inferior - multo contractior - penitusque dissimilis eius quem proponebam imitari - sit 
sententiis, p. 133, lines 4-5. 
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form, of Terence’s comedies.?? Therefore, it is perhaps more illuminating 
to consider Hrotsvit’s use of the term imitari in the context of classical 
and medieval ideas of imitation. In her book Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and 
Translation in the Middle Ages, Rita Copeland discusses classical Roman 
ideas of imitation, distinguishing between “intracultural” and “intercul- 
tural” imitation.°? Within the classical Latin tradition, imitation “figured 
as a patriarchal pattern of transmission, through kinship and legacy,” 
with theorists such as Seneca referring to imitation as the receiving of 
an impress, “as a child resembles its father.”?* “Interlingual, intercultural 
imitation,” in contrast, such as that of Latin writers imitating Greek writ- 
ers, is often figured as conflict or rivalry, with Horace, for instance, equat- 
ing “literary with military supremacy over Greece” in the Ars Poetica. 
Intercultural imitators set out “to rival not only the model, but the very 
literary culture that the model represents.”?® Medieval ideas of literary 
imitation typically differed from those of classical Roman writers, usually 
being restricted to the reproduction of rhetorical devices, tropes, schemes, 
and the like from classical models such as Virgil. But Helene Homeyer, 
who first emphasized this difference, also suggests that Hrotsvit’s place 
as a female ecclesiast freed her from certain forms of slavish imitation?® 
and that Hrotsvit came to practice a more complex type of imitation that 
resulted in a new medieval genre: “das Vorbild zu überbeiten— wobei die 
aemulatio sich ausschliesslich auf den Inhalt bezog—hat in den Dramen 


92 Wilson proposes that imitari, at least in the preface to the dramas, “refers to imi- 
tation of genre and form...not to subject matter,” since Hrotsvit intends to substitute 
“morally good subject matter” for behavior not to be emulated by Christians, Ethics, p. 15. 
However, Carole E. Newlands, “Hrotsvitha’s Debt to Terence,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 116 (1986), 369-91, points out that in Mary and Abraham we find 
“stock themes and characters” from Terence, such as the “thwarted marriage, the disguised 
lover, and the innocent virgin” and that both Mary of Mary and Abraham and Thais of 
Thais “represent a unique Terentian type, the bona meretrix,” pp. 378 and 383. Moreover, 
inasmuch as comedy as a form implies humor as a mode, Hrotsvit might be said to imitate 
Terence’s incidental humor and comic reversals. 

93 Rita Copeland, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and Translation in the Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge, 1991), p. 26. 

94 Copeland, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and Translation, p. 27. Seneca, Epistula 84: Etiam 
si cuius in te comparebit similitudo, quem admiratio tibi altius fixerit, similem esse te 
volo quomodo filium, non quomodo imaginem; imago res mortua est [Even if there shall 
appear in you a likeness to him who, by reason of your admiration, has left a deep impress 
upon you, I would have you resemble him as a child resembles his father, not as a picture 
resembles its original; for a picture is a lifeless thing]. Seneca the Younger, Ad Lucilium 
epistulae morales, 2, ed. and trans. Richard M. Gummere (London, 1920), pp. 280-81. 

95 Copeland, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and Translation, p. 28. 

96 Helene Homeyer. “‘Imitatio’ und ‘aemulatio’ im Werk der Hrotsvitha von Gander- 
sheim,” Studi medievali 10 (1968), 970. 
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von der nachschaffenden imitatio zu neuen Schöpfungen geführt” [In 
the plays, the desire to surpass the model—with the aemulatio referring 
exclusively to the content—has led to new creations rather than repro- 
ducing imitatio].?” Thus Copeland’s concept of “agonistic imitation’? is 
worth keeping in mind for Hrotsvit’s relation to her sources, which while 
being written in the same language, reflect, particularly in the case of Ter- 
ence’s comedies, a different culture. Instead of the patriarchal metaphor 
of transmission from father to son, Hrotsvit uses the terms of feminine 
art, of threads, weaving, texts, and textiles. And her “dialogue” with the 
antiquis libris of the Gandersheim library, including the comedies of Ter- 
ence, is decidedly contentious. By such “agonistic imitation” of her prede- 
cessors in the Latin literary tradition, Hrotsvit contributes to the efforts of 
the Ottonian empire to present itself as a “reestablishment of Rome”: as 
Robert Talbot has suggested, a new and improved Christian Rome, “cul- 
turally and spiritually” as well as politically “superior to the pagan Roman 
empire.”99 

However, when Hrotsvit turns her hand to representing Ottonian his- 
tory in the Gesta that celebrates the transfer of empire from the Frank- 
ish to the Saxon royal line, she claims to be at a loss—if not for words, 
at least for direction. Hrotsvit writes in the dedicatory lines addressed to 
Gerberga: 


You can imagine what great difficulties my ignorance puts in my way in the 
course of this work, for there are things of which I could find no prior record, 
not could I elicit a report from anyone sufficiently informed, but I was like a 
stranger without a guide in the expanse of an unknown forest, where every 
path is covered and obscured with deep snow. 


She elaborates her comparison by describing the hypothetical traveler 
resting by the trail until he is either led on by someone overtaking him or 
follows the footsteps of one who has preceded him.!°° To Otto I himself, 
Hrotsvit confesses her fear of taking a misstep in tracing his true story: 


97 Homeyer, “ ‘Imitatio’ und ‘aemulatio’,” p. 977. 

98 Copeland, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and Translation, p. 26. 

99 Robert Talbot, “Hrotsvit’s Dramas”: Is There a Roman in These Texts?” in Brown, 
et al., p. 157. 

100 My translation; In huius sudore progressionis - quantum mee inscicie difficultatis 
obstiterit - ipsa coniicere potestis - quia haec eadem nec prius scripta repperi - nec ab ali- 
quo digestim sufficienterque dicta elicere quivi - sed veluti si aliquis nescius - ignoti per lat- 
itudinem saltus esset iturus - ubi omnis semita nivali densitate velaretur obducta...donec 
tandem emensa arboreę medietate spissitudinis - locum optate comprehenderet quietis - 
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Many, perchance, have written and many hereafter will produce masterful 
memorials of thy achievements. But none of these has provided a model 
for me, nor have monographs hitherto written taught me what I should set 
down. 


Once again, these references to the difficulty of her task and the inad- 
equacy of her sources serve primarily to highlight Hrotsvit’s ambition and 
accomplishment. The humility topos is particularly conventional when a 
religious writer is commissioned by others to compose a work, as Hrots- 
vit indicates was the case with the Gesta.!°? Nonetheless, the image she 
evokes of herself “hesitating and staggering” without a companion or com- 
petitor to show the way offers a poignant contrast with the portrait of 
the intrepid, intertextual artist in the earlier prefaces. By emphasizing her 
lack of a literary precedent, Hrotsvit may be signaling her genuine dis- 
comfort with writing the as-yet-unfinished history of the Ottonian dynasty 
and their bitter struggles over succession.!0® More amenable to both her 
spiritual sensibility and her creative method are materials she can adapt 
and authors she can ‘imitate” by correcting their errors and transcending 
their earth-bound perspectives. Hrotsvit found her truest course and most 
authentic voice in dialogue with other writers; fittingly, the interweaving 


illicque gradum figens ulterius progredi non presumeret - usque dum vel alio superveniente 
induceretur - vel precedentis vestigia subsequeretur, p. 271, lines 11-19, p. 272, lines 1-4. 

101 Bergman, Gesta, p. 41; Forsan gestorum plures scripsere tuorum, / Et sunt scrip- 
turi post haec insignia multi: / Sed non exemplum quisquam mihi prebuit horum, / Nec 
scribenda prius scripti docuere libelli, p. 273, lines 12-15. 

102 Cf. Constantius of Lyon to Patiens, Bishop of Lyon: “But grant me your pardon; per- 
haps some blame attaches to your own judgment; you should have chosen for such a great 
topic a worthier narrator’; Willibald to the bishops of Lull and Megingoz: “I have with 
goodwill yielded to your order, or perhaps simply desire, enjoined by your devoted fatherly 
care, not confident in my own literary craft, but owing deference and obedience to your 
holiness. With my feeble talents I have begun an arduous task that you enjoined on me 
and carried it through to completion”; and Ardo of Aniane to his monastic superiors: “But 
conscious of my shortcomings, I have long maintained silence even though persuaded to 
acquiesce to your request. I have refrained so that it might be expressed by more learned 
persons, believing that it was surely unfair for me with inept verbiage to touch the life of 
so great a patron,” Soldiers of Christ, ed. Noble and Head, pp. 77, 109, and 215. 

103 Anne Lyon Haight points out that Abbess Gerberga’s father, Henry, was “among the 
most treacherous offenders against Otto I” and that Hrotsvit must excuse his actions by 
attributing them to diabolical influence, “Hroswitha of Gandersheim: Her Life, Her Times, 
Her Works,” in Hroswitha of Gandersheim: Her Life, Times, and Works, and a Comprehensive 
Bibliography, ed. Anne Lyon Haight (New York, 1965), p. 28. Tellingly, Hrotsvit begs off 
recounting the internecine warfare of Otto against his son and brother by observing that a 
cloistered, fragile woman “ought not to know” of such matters: Sed nec hoc fragilis fas esse 
reor mulieris / Inter cenobii posite secreta quieti / Ut bellum dictet, quod nec cognoscere 
debet, p. 284, lines 243-45. 
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of masculine and feminine speech constitutes one of the most striking 
features of her literary style. It was Hrotsvit’s “inspiration,” observed Cor- 
nelia Coulter, “to see the saints’ legends, which she and everyone else up 
to this time had handled in narrative form, could be given as well, or bet- 
ter, in dialogue.”!%* Dronke, who believed Hrotsvit’s experiments in classi- 
cal meter to be slightly “stiff” and “rigid,” proposed that she achieved her 
greatest “flexibility and vivacity of expression” in her dialogues.! Dia- 
logue—often fractious, always animated—fundamentally defines Hrots- 
vit as an author: in the absence of male interlocutors, hers would indeed 
be just a “voice crying in the wilderness.” 


104 Cornelia Coulter, “The ‘Terentian’ Comedies of a Tenth-Century Nun,” The Classical 


Journal 24.7 (1929), 529. 
105 Dronke, “Hrostsvitha,” p. 83. 
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Linda A. McMillin 


And although thereafter many books may be written...yet let this little 
book... be not the last in order of regard (Hrotsvit of Gandersheim, Address 
to Otto I). 


So writes Hrotsvit in her introduction to the Gesta, her historical account 
of the life of Otto I. This brief quote summarizes much about Hrotsvit’s 
sense of herself and her writing within the larger literary traditions of her 
day. Whether reaching back to Terence, as she does in the Preface to the 
Plays or forward to future Ottonian chroniclers, Hrotsvit claims a place 
within the “canon.” She does so modestly, always using diminutives and 
apologies for her own efforts (“this little book”), aware of the audacity of 
making such a claim. But, nonetheless, she has ambition—at least not to 
be “last in order of regard.” 

The focus of this chapter is to comment on Hrotsvit’s sense of audi- 
ence—for whom does she write? She may have ambition to become part 
of a larger canon recognized by future generations, but she is well aware 
that the road to posterity leads through closer, more immediate audi- 
ences. What one writes must speak to one’s own community and to the 
larger society of one’s day. The women of the convent at Gandersheim are 
Hrotsvit’s most immediate audience. While never mentioned directly by 
Hrotsvit, a close reading of her texts shows that this audience permeates 
all of her writings. However, the lives of the women at Gandersheim are 
tightly intertwined with the doings of the larger noble society in which 
they live. And Hrotsvit’s work is produced at a time when the ambitions 
of this nobility become imperial. The rise of Otto I and the revival of an 
empire with claims to be both holy and Roman form an irresistible spec- 
tacle for Hrotsvit’s observation and commentary. Thus Hrotsvit writes not 
only for a group of religious women but also for the Ottonian court whose 
itinerant existence often brings it to Gandersheim. 


1 Gesta, p. 43; Et, cum te libri laudantes congrue multi / Post hec scribantur meritoque 
placere probentur: / Ordine postremus non sit tamen iste libellus, / Quem prius exemplo 
constat scriptum fore nullo, p. 274, lines 26-29. 
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Hrotsvit’s writing reflects the community of which she is a part—an impe- 
rial abbey of canonesses. The women who made up this community, from 
the upper nobility, lived within a hierarchical (and patriarchal) organiza- 
tion—both locally, under the rule of an abbess, and more broadly, within 
larger ecclesiastical and imperial structures. They were celibate—as least 
so long as they were members. The main work of these women was prayer. 
That the larger society believed in and valued the efficacy of their prayers 
undergird their standing and wealth. Holiness was their business. 

Hrotsvit clearly knows and plays to this primary audience. She under- 
stands their values and sensibilities and reinforces their choices. She is 
not interested in changing the status quo that supports her community. 
For example, she does not understand Christianity to in any way chal- 
lenge the existing class structure or the place of the nobility within it. The 
poor are not major actors in Hrotsvit’s world. Hrotsvit’s characters—even 
the occasional servant—never lack resources nor have much concern for 
the disposition of wealth. Indeed, when in Thais, the eponymous hero- 
ine relinquishes the treasure she has acquired through prostitution, she 
decides to burn it: “I don’t even wish to give it to the poor because I don’t 
think that the prize of sin is fit for any good.”* When others do give wealth 
to the poor, they do so for their own spiritual benefit, as when Effrem 
comments on Abraham’s decision to give up Mary’s wealth: “Contempt 
for worldly things befits the soul intent on heaven.”? While the giving of 
alms remains a Christian virtue, most of the characters themselves never 
seem to see, interact with, or feel any responsibility for “the needy.” Their 
experiences seem to mirror the experiences of the privileged daughters 
of Gandersheim who, as canonesses, did not take vows of personal or 
corporate poverty.* 

Neither is Hrotsvit a “proto-feminist.” She does not fundamentally 
challenge the gender hierarchy of her day. While many of her heroines 
are spunky, women in her tales are ultimately obedient—to fathers, 


2 Wilson, Plays, p. 108; sed nec egenis conor dispensare - quia non arbitror pretium 
piacli aptum esse ad opus beneficii, p. 231, lines 12-14. 

3 Wilson, Plays, p. 72; Despectio temporalium condecet animum celo intentum, p. 196, 
lines 22-23. 

* For more on the distinction between canonesses and the Benedictine nuns who would 
eventually become more common, see Jo Ann Kay McNamara, Sisters in Arms (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1996), pp. 176ff. See also Susan Fonay Wemple, “Monastic Life of Women from the 
Merovingians to the Ottonians,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 35-62. 
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husbands, male clerics, and ultimately to a clearly male God.? And she 
does not challenge her society’s religious hierarchies, either. Indeed, some 
of her greatest heroes—Pafnutius, St John, Dionysius, Basilius—are celi- 
bate male clerics, so wise and holy that they can raise the dead and face 
down the devil. 

In the pyramid of power and prestige in Hrotsvit’s world, class/ 
nobility, gender, and religiosity are not separate layers. Rather, they inter- 
act. Celibate religious males are at the apex—combining noble familial 
connections with ecclesiastical office and, ideally, personal piety. Emperors 
and kings might dispute being the next step down in Hrotsvit’s hierarchy 
(indeed the Holy Roman Empire will become the site of a centuries-long 
“discussion” about the relative power of pope vs. emperor), but nonethe- 
less, for her, the spiritual always trumps the secular. More interesting is 
the relatively significant position that Hrotsvit gives to religious women. 
The calculus is not straightforward: gender might weigh them down, but 
class and calling will buoy their status. Hrotsvit’s writings then reinforce 
for the women of Gandersheim their vocational commitments—celibacy, 
community, prayer—and reserve for these women a role of consequence 
within their society. 


The Promise of Celibacy 


Hrotsvit demonstrates through all her heroines that celibacy is ultimately 
the most advantageous choice for women. Celibacy, of course, does not 
necessarily imply virginity, and while Hrotsvit’s heroines are often virgins, 
they also include women with varying degrees of sexual experience. Con- 
sequently, for Hrotsvit, one’s past sexual history—even if, as for Mary and 
Thais, it includes time in the brothel—is not ultimately an impediment 
to gaining the marriage bed of Christ (although it may require consider- 
able penitence and prayer!). At the other end of the spectrum, to choose 
promiscuity unrepentantly, as Gongolf’s wife does in Gongolf, is not just 
wrong; it is foolish. Hrotsvit's punishment of this character—not being 
able to speak without farting—well fits the crime: “so that she, who had 


5 See the analysis of Ulrike Wiethaus in “Body and Empire in the Works of Hrotsvit of 
Gandersheim,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 34.1 (Winter 2004), 41-63; and 
her “Pulcrum Signum? Sexuality and the Politics of Religion in the Works of Hrotsvit of 
Gandersheim Composed between 963 and 973,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 125-46. 

6 For more on the interaction of gender, class, and religious status, see Penelope D. 
Johnson, Equal in Monastic Profession (Chicago, 1991). 
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refused to maintain due chastity, was a source of uncontrolled ridicule 
to all and carried indeed for the rest of her days the mark of her own 
iniquity.” 

The chaste choices of Hrotsvit’s heroines are supported and protected 
by their celestial bridegroom. Those men who would dare challenge this 
choice are often spectacularly foiled. Dulcitius’ amorous encounter with 
kitchen pots serves as a most memorable example of Hrotsvit’s wit and 
humor in bringing into check male lust aimed at young virgins. As his wife 
exclaims, “the Christians have made a laughing stock out of you!”® More 
dramatically, Hrotsvit strikes dead both Agnes’s would-be husband and 
Drusiana’s necrophilic rapist. In the end, however, she has God mercifully 
grant these men both bodily resurrection and the spiritual conversion that 
preserves her heroines’ chastity. In contrast, Hrotsvit grants Gallicanus a 
little more dignity. His spiritual conversion (and appreciation of the vir- 
tuous decision of his fiancée, Constantia) comes in the midst of battle 
where, with God’s intervention, he both survives and triumphs. Upon 
his return home, he blesses the chaste choices of Constantia and his two 
daughters: “May you live happily, saintly virgins, persevering in your love 
of God, guarding the honor of your virginity for Him, so that you will be 
found worthy of the embrace of the eternal King.”® 

The tale of Constantia and Gallicanus serves as counterpoint to Hrots- 
vits biographical account of Gerberga (later to become Gandersheim’s 
second abbess) and her betrothed, Bernard which is related in the Primor- 
dia. Like Constantia, Gerberga had “secretly consecrated herself by means 
of the sacred veil to Christ.”!° When Bernard hears rumors of her wishes, 
he comes to investigate and finds her hesitant to see him. Gerberga faces 
significant family pressure to appease Bernard—even from her otherwise 
saintly mother, Oda. She subsequently appears before him “beautifully clad 
in costly apparel and with jeweled adornments such as brides are accus- 
tomed to wear.” Bernard is still suspicious, but force of circumstance 


7 Wiegand, p. 121; Ut, que legalem respuit retinere pudorem, / Sit risus causa omnibus 
inmodica, / Finetenusque sue portet per tempora vite / Indicium proprii scilicet obprobrii, 
p- 62, lines 579-82. 

8 Wilson, Plays, p. 43; mentis - factus es in derisum christicolis, p. 170, line 7. 

9 Wilson, Plays, p. 26; Vivite feliciter o sancte virgines - perseverantes in dei timore - 
decusque virginitatis inviolatum servate - quo dignae inveniamini - amplexibus regis 
aeterni, p. 154, lines 8-1. 

10 Head, Primordia, p. 248; Sed sese Christo clam consecraverat ipsa / Caelisti fervens 
sponso velamine sacro, p. 319, lines 321-22. 

1 Head, Primordia, p. 248; Ornatam pulchre cultu vestis pretiosae / Necnon gemmatis 

sponsarum more metallis, p. 319, lines 335-36. 
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keeps him from resolving the issue. As he leaves Gerberga, he says: “Now, 
by order of the king, our lord, I am compelled to hasten speedily to an 
impending war, thus there is now no time to undo your vow. If I return 
uninjured and in full health, rest assuredly that I will join myself to you 
and utterly put to naught your vain vow.”!? And, just for emphasis, he 
attaches an oath to these words, sworn “by his sword and by her white 
throat.” And what is the outcome? “Since he had stupidly exceeded 
what may be lawfully spoken, he fell in battle, the heavenly power pre- 
vailing over him.”!* Thus another inconvenient man meets his fate, freeing 
Gerberga to pursue her destiny as canoness and, ultimately, abbess. 
Even when Hrotsvit presents a “good” marriage, she cannot resist opin- 
ing that a useful husband might increase his utility to his wife through an 
early death. Liudolf, husband of Oda, with whom she founded Gander- 
sheim, presents such an example. A model spouse, he complies with his 
wife’s wishes to fulfill the dream of her mother in building a monastery 
at Gandersheim: “Thus by the joint endeavor of like purpose, they both 
began to serve God.”!? He dedicates his time, talent, and treasure to this 
venture, traveling with Oda to Rome for relics and privileges, keeping vigil 
with swineherds to observe the miraculous lights that point out where the 
new church should be, and dedicating daughters to be founding members. 
Unfortunately, he does not survive to see the completion of their holy 
dream. But this tragedy is mitigated by what the freedom of widowhood 
subsequently affords Oda. Hrotsvit remarks, “Perhaps God took [Liudolf ] 
from this world when he had scarce attained the warmth of middle age, in 
order that thereafter the heart of the eminent Lady Oda would be intent 
upon God and, with no further thought of earthly love whatsoever, might 
be able to devote itself more fully to the things of God.”!® So, for Hrotsvit, 


12 Head, Primordia, p. 248; “At nunc ad bellum citius properare futurum / Praecepto 
regis cogor, nostri senioris; / Hinc tempus quidni non est hoc discutiendi. / Si redeam certe 
sospes comitante salute / Scito procul dubio, quod te mihimet sociabo / Atque tui votum 
penitus pessumdabo vanum,” p. 319, lines 342-47. 

13 Head, Primordia, p. 248; per gladium, per candidulum quoque collum, p. 320, lines 
349. 

4 Head, Primordia, p. 248; Et, quia plus iusto deliquit inania fando, / Decidit in bello 
victus virtute superna, p. 320, lines 357-58. 

15 Head, Primordia, p. 244; Ac sic communi similis conamine voti / deservire deo coepe- 
runt protinus ambo, p. 310, lines 101-02. 

16 Head, Primordia, p. 247; Forsan ad hoc illum mundo deus abstulit isto, / Dum vix 
aetatis febres tetigit mediocris, / Illustris domnae post haec ut plenius Odae / Mens intenta 
deo posset tractare superna / Expers carnalis totius prorsus amoris, pp. 317-18, lines 296- 
300. 
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celibacy even trumps the holy marriage partnership that provides for the 
founding of her own community. 

Hrotsvit thus affirms the women of Gandersheim in their celibacy and 
acknowledges through a varied cast of characters the multiple roads that 
bring women to such a vow. Child virgins who were raised in the cloister 
could affirm that no more praiseworthy life exists. Young women whose 
fiancés have been taken away by war or some vagary of marriage negotia- 
tions might transform this loss into an honored choice of a better calling. 
Widows could turn mourning into a new opportunity for greater holiness. 


The Support of Community 


For Hrotsvit, the best way to live out one’s call to celibacy is in a com- 
munity with other like-minded women. Of course, not all of Hrotsvit’s 
female heroines have the support of such a community. Those who do 
not are often the most vulnerable and have the least impact as witnesses 
for the faith. In Calimachus, Drusiana’s only recourse in the face of Cali- 
machus’ seductive advances seems to be to swoon and die. In Mary and 
Abraham, an even more dire case is Mary, who succumbs to seduction 
during her isolated existence with Abraham. She then despairs and runs 
off to join a brothel—a place that for Hrotsvit seems to be the ultimate 
“anti-women’s community.” In the small glimpses we get into Hrotsvit’s 
brothels—when Abraham rescues Mary, when Pafnutius approaches 
Thais, and when Agnes makes her impressive stand—we see no other 
women but the protagonists. Thus, rather than provide community, 
brothels are places where women are isolated from one another—where 
an individual woman’s only intercourse is with men. Hrotsvit’s heroines 
all ultimately escape their houses of ill-repute. Mary and Thais embrace a 
life of sacrifice and repentance in isolated cells (Thais’s located, interest- 
ingly enough, in a convent). They are thus able to redeem themselves but 
do not find a triumphant voice in the ways of Hrotsvit’s virgin martyrs. 
Indeed, they end their days in quiet retreat with no opportunity to bear a 
martyr’s witness to a larger society. 

The only triumphant female character who acts alone is Agnes. Agnes 
brings light and miracles to her brothel—converting numerous would-be 
lovers, including her spurned would-be husband (but, alas, not influenc- 
ing any female inmates of the place). Her martyr’s crown is earned in 
front of a significant crowd. One could argue, however, that she is not 
completely on her own. While at the brothel she does have the comfort of 
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an angelic companion who lights her way, brings her clothes, and works 
a resurrection miracle in response to Agnes’s intercessions. The figure of 
this helper is in keeping with the communal support given to many of 
Hrotsvit’s other heroines. Indeed, Hrotsvit’s strongest heroines live and 
work in the society of other religious women. In Maria, the Virgin Mary 
joins a community of holy maidens at the Temple at the tender age of 
two. When she later marries Joseph, five of these women accompany her 
to her new home. In Gallicanus, Constantia forms a community with Gal- 
licanus’ daughters, Attica and Artemia, and together they create a plan for 
his conversion. In Dulcitius, Agape, Chionia, and Hirena are united in both 
death and life. Together they stand up to Diocletian, snicker at Dulcitius’ 
kitchen encounter, and support each other’s martyrdom. 

Hrotsvit’s strongest demonstration of the power of a tight-knit commu- 
nity of women comes in her telling of the story of Sapientia and her three 
daughters, Fides, Spes, and Karitas. Collectively unassuming, leading Had- 
rian to ask, “Could the arrival of these three little girls possibly be a danger 
to the state?”!” this small family nonetheless wreaks havoc on the peaceful 
empire. Their first crime is to undermine Roman families by attracting 
women to the Christian community. The outcome, as decried by Anti- 
ochus, is that “our wives despise us so that they refuse to eat with us, or 
even more to sleep with us.”!® And thus, “the little women” are brought 
before the emperor. The encounter is best summed up by Spes: “Hand in 
hand, let us go and confound the grim tyrant.”!? Together they encourage 
each other through round after round of torture and martyrdom, always 
joyful and filled with faith. And when she has finally lost all three daugh- 
ters, Sapientia is not bereft. While her relationship with Fides, Spes, and 
Karitas transcends this life, Sapientia is given more immediate comfort by 
the community of Roman matrons who help her bury her children and 
keep vigil by her deathbed. 

Beyond her fictional characters, Hrotsvit gives a few insights into how 
community plays out within the walls of Gandersheim. In the Primordia, 
convent life is both rigorous and consoling under the watchful eye of the 
foundress, Oda. Hrotsvit informs her readers, “Just as the fond love of a 


17 Wilson, Plays, p. 125; Numquid tantillarum adventus muliercularum aliquid rei 
publice adducere poterit detrimentum? p. 246, lines 1-12. 

18 Wilson, Plays, p. 126; nostre coniuges fastidiendo nos contempnunt - adeo - ut dedig- 
nantur nobiscum comedere - quanto minus dormire, p. 246, lines 26-28. 

19 Wilson, Plays, p. 134; Consertis palmulis incedamus - et vultum tyranni confundamus, 
p. 253, lines 21-22. 
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wise mother sometimes restrains her daughter by fear from wrongdoing 
and sometimes draws them by kindly exhortations to the desire of virtue, 
so this holy woman instructed her dear foster children, sometimes by the 
impelling law of an authoritative mistress and sometimes in the soothing 
manner of an affectionate mother. She acted thus that they in community 
of life might serve the one King to whom the stars of heaven sing praise.”2° 
Even as she plays this maternal role, Oda is careful not to undermine the 
authority of her abbess-daughters: “Those, moreover, whom she reared 
with a love of maternal kindness, she truly reverenced with great regard, 
very frequently calling them her superiors.”?! 

Hrotsvit also allows small glimpses of her own relationship with her 
community and affection for it. She is grateful to those responsible for 
her education, especially “Riccardis, the wisest and kindest of teachers.”?? 
Hrotsvit’s respect for “Gerberga, my merciful abbess, under whose rule I 
now live,”23 is evident in the preface and dedication to Hrotsvit’s book of 
sacred stories. And later, in the preface to the Gesta, a greater complexity 
to their relationship emerges. Hrotsvit compliments the wisdom of her 
superior and obeys Gerberga’s directive that she undertake this project: 
“To Gerberga, renowned Abbess, esteemed no less for her integrity than 
for her illustrious descent from a royal race, I, Hrotsvit of Gandersheim, the 
lowest of the lowly of those serving under the sway of her ladyship, wish 
to offer all that a servant owes to her mistress.”2* Nevertheless, Hrotsvit 
seems to feel free enough to complain about the difficulty and complex- 
ity of the work and as an apology for its imperfections offers the excuse 
that “I undertook this little work not of my own presumption, but at thy 


20 Head, Primordia, p. 247; Et, ceu prudentis dulcis dilectio matris / Nunc terrore suas 
prohibet delinquere natas, / Nunc etiam monitis bona velle suadet amicis, / Sic haec 
sancta suas caras instruxit alumnas / Nunc dominatricis mandando iure potentis, / Nunc 
etiam matris mulcendo more suavis, / Quo vita simili cunctae communiter uni / Servirent 
regi, iubilant cui sidera caeli, p. 322, lines 417-24. 

21 Head, Primordia, p. 247; praeterea, quas maternae pietatis amore / Nutrivit, vere 
magno veneratur honore / Has ipsas vocitando suas saepissime domnas, p. 323, lines 
425-27. 

22 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 19; Primo sapientissime atque benignissime Rikkardis magis- 
tre, p. 2, lines 6-7. 

23 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 19; deinde prona favente clementia - regie indolis Gerberge 
cuius nunc subdor dominio abbatisse, p. 2, lines 8-9. 

24 Bergman, Gesta, p. 39; Gerberge illustri abbatisse - cui pro sui eminentia probita- 
tis haut minor obsequela venerationis - quam pro insigni regalis stemmate generositatis - 
Hrotsvit - Gandeshemensis ultima ultimarum sub huiusmodi persone dominio militan- 
tium - quod famula herae, p. 271, lines 1-5. 
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bidding.”?? One has the impression of an ongoing and lively dialogue that 
is both respectful and honest! When Hrotsvit names herself as the “Strong 
Voice of Gandersheim,” she is standing firmly within the community of 
which she is a part. 

Hrotsvit’s strongest heroines draw their strength from numbers. 
Because Hrotsvit likewise finds support in community, her sister canon- 
esses can recognize the value of their own communal commitments and 
be affirmed as members of a powerful sisterhood. 


The Power of Prayer 


As was true for any medieval monastery, regardless of gender, the primary 
work of the community of Gandersheim was prayer. The women of Gan- 
dersheim both individually and communally led lives marked by prayerful 
ritual and liturgical action. Their daily bread was earned through interces- 
sion for the souls, causes, and interests of all those patrons who had made 
a contribution to their community coffers. Much of this intercession was 
shaped by medieval theology’s emphasis on eternal salvation; as such the 
women of Gandersheim had particular responsibility to effect the tran- 
sit of deceased patrons through the circles of purgatory and on toward 
heaven. However, not all prayer was focused solely on the next life. The 
prayers of nuns and canonesses were also sought to manipulate the health 
and prosperity of living patrons and to influence the machinations of the 
larger political and social landscape in which these patrons lived. Thus 
the wealth and success of the convent of Gandersheim was connected 
to the larger community’s belief in the usefulness of the prayers of these 
holy women. 

Hrotsvit’s writing emerges from this life of prayer and is infused by it. 
Prayer is ubiquitous in her texts—her own prayers frame both larger sec- 
tions and individual legends and dramas while the lips of her heroes and 
heroines habitually invoke their God. These petitions are eloquent, inti- 
mate, laudatory, and expectant. And they bring results. God is clearly on 
the side of Hrotsvit’s characters and dramatically acts in response to their 
entreaties—confounding enemies, nullifying torture, and even raising 
the dead. But while the miraculous is all very well, it is not the outcome 


25 Bergman, Gesta, p. 41; “presertim cum si mee presumptionis - sed vestrum causa ius- 
sionis - huius stamen opusculi coeperim ordiri,” p. 272, lines 21-23. 
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sought by these saints. Ultimately, all prayers—and all God’s responses— 
are focused on conversion and eternal salvation. 

Hrotsvit’s drama of Sapientia and her daughters can again serve as an 
eloquent example. The main action of the story serves up traditional hagi- 
ography in which virgin martyrs are remarkably difficult to kill. For each 
daughter, God foils multiple ingenious attempts at torture and execu- 
tion, making fools of the pagan captors. Finally, the pagans are reduced 
to beheading each girl in frustration. But the true purpose of the drama 
is explained in Sapientia’s ending prayer at the graves of her daughters, 
which illuminates the central mystery of salvation: 


because Thou alone with the Father and the Holy Ghost / art made form 
without matter, begotten by the Father with the Holy Ghost. / Thou didst 
not scorn to become man, capable of human suffering, / while Thy divinity 
remained oblivious to suffering, / so that all who believe in Thee should not 
perish in eternal strife, / but have the joy of everlasting life; / Thou hast not 
refused to taste death for us, only to destroy it by rising again from the dead. 
| Very God and very man, / I know that Thou has said that Thou wilt reward 
a hundredfold / all of those who gave up the hold / of worldly possessions 
and earthly love for the worship of Thy name, / and Thou hast promised to 
the same / to bestow upon them the gift of life everlasting.?® 


In the Primordia, Hrotsvit confirms that Gandersheim is a community 
founded on prayer. Its beginning lies in Aeda’s miraculous vision which 
occurs when “she lay prostate in her wonted fashion before the holy altar 
dedicated to the honor of Saint John the Baptist, assailing with prayer the 
deep recesses of Heaven above.””” Its site is decided through another mir- 
acle of light seen by Liudolf “on the holy vigil of the feast.”28 And its very 
stones come from the quarry revealed to founding Abbess Hathumoda 
who, “hoping that those who believe can obtain through faith all things 
from the Lord, wearied herself with continuous and unstinting labor, 


26 Wilson, Plays, p. 149; quia tu qui solus cum patre et spiritu sancto es forma sine 
materia - ex patris voluntate et spiritus sancti cooperatione non respuisti fieri homo - pas- 
sibilis humanitate - salva divinitatis inpassibilitate - et ut nullus in te credentium periret - 
sed omnis fidelis aeternaliter viveret - mortem nostram non dedignatus es gustare - tuaque 
resurrectione consumere - Te etiam perfectum deum hominemque verum - recolo promi- 
sisse omnibus qui pro tui nominis veneratione vel terrene usum possessionis reliquerent - 
vel carnalium affectum propinquorum postponerent centenę vicissitudinem mercedis re- 
compensari - et eterne bravium vite debere donari, p. 266, lines 7-19. 

27 Head, Primordia, p. 243; Haec prostrata sacram solito iacuit secus aram / Sacratam 
sub Baptistae Iohannis honore / Oratu pulsando iugi penetralia caeli, p. 307, lines 34-36. 

28 Head, Primordia, p. 246; Ipseque sacrata festi mox nocte futuri, p. 314, line 214. 
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serving God night and day with holy ardor.”?? The monastery is dedicated 
at last on All Saints Day, when: 


the whole community of our sisters, at the first bright streak of dawn, col- 
lectively went forth amid the chanting of hymns to the location of the 
monastery which had been erected with such extreme solicitude. Then at 
length... Wichbert, blessed bishop of the Lord, dedicated this magnificent 
church to the glory of God for endless praise throughout the ages.3° 


The Primordia also makes very clear to whom the debt of Gandersheim’s 
prayers are owed. Liudolf and his wife Oda spend a lifetime accumulat- 
ing the wealth and ecclesiastical and political endorsements necessary 
to bring Gandersheim into being. Their daughters become the first three 
abbesses and their son Otto the Illustrious (grandfather of Otto I) takes on 
the role of ongoing benefactor. Hrotsvit specifies the community's debt to 
this founding family: 


Therefore, even to this day, the praise of his [Otto’s] remarkable kindliness 
deservedly endures in this spot. We, too, influenced by the sweetness of his 
reputation, although not yet born in his day, but coming to the light of day 
long afterwards, yet are warmed with a love of him no less enduring than 
that which was felt by those who beheld his presence and were enriched by 
the gifts of his benevolence.?! 


Hrotsvit’s account of Otto’s death illustrates to the contemporary commu- 
nity just how a patron is properly mourned and honored: “With intense 
weeping, the community of our sisters surrounded the couch of their dying 
lord,” and “with our sisters zealously vying with one another in constant 
prayers, his beloved soul was commended to the mercy of [God] eternally 
enthroned on high, that He in His mercy might grant [Otto] eternal rest 
without end.”32 


29 Head, Primordia, pp. 246-47; Abbatissa sed a domino sperans Hathumoda / Impe- 
trare fide credentes omnia posse / Frangebat sese nimio persaepe labore / Nocte dieque 
deo sacris studiis famulando, p. 315, lines 241-44. 

30 Head, Primordia, p. 249; Scilicet aurorae primo candore micante / Omnis nostrarum 
collectim turba sororum /.../ Corporibus sacris pergit resonantibus hymnis / Ad loca 
coenobii summo conamine structi. / Tunc...Wicberhtus praesul domini benedictus / 
Dedicat hoc templum domini sub honore decorum / Omnibus ad laudem sanctis per sae- 
cla perennem, p. 321, lines 386-94. 

31 Head, Primordia, p. 251; Unde loco non inmerito permansit in illo / Hactenus insignis 
laus illius pietatis. / Nos quoque permotae tantae dulcedine famae, / Necdum maternis 
quae tunc prorupimus alvis, / Sed fuimus vere longo post tempore natae, / Haut minus 
illius constanter amore flagramus, / Quam quae praesentem contemplabantur eundem / 
Atque suae donis ditabantur pietatis, p. 326, lines 521-28. 

32 Head, Primordia, p. 251; Coetu nostrarum circumvallante sororum / Pernimio domni 
fletu lectum morituri /...Illic nostrarum studio certante sororum / Continuis precibus 
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While their souls are lifted up by the community’s prayers, the founding 
family of Gandersheim experiences the blessings of their prayers in this 
life as well. Indeed, for Hrotsvit, the prosperity of the monastery and that 
of its patrons is inextricably intertwined. From the first vision of Aeda, 
their symbiosis is clear: “I announce that your famous descendent will 
establish a cloister for holy virgins and a triumphant peace for his realm, 
provided his piety remains duly steadfast.”®? The proof both of the family’s 
dedication and of the monastery’s faithful execution of its debt of prayer 
is made manifest in Hrotsvit’s own day by the reign of Otto I as emperor of 
the Romans. Hrotsvit lays this out in a detailed genealogy following Aeda’s 
vision in the Primordia: “The pages of a modest book which we have written 
regarding these matters describes them more fully.”3+ And just in case a 
reader missed this important connection between the founding of Gan- 
dersheim and the founding of Otto’s future empire, Hrotsvit reiterates it 
at the end of the Primordia, just after the first Otto’s death scene. “Eight 
days and as many nights before the unfortunate death of this leader 
(dux) occurred, a son was born to Henry— [Otto’s] son and the future 
king—that is the famed Otto, who by the piety of the eternal King was 
chosen, like his father, first to be king (rex) of the vigorous Saxons, and 
later emperor (augustus) of the mighty Romans.”?5 Hrotsvit thus confirms 
for her community that the prayers of the women of Gandersheim are 
powerful—powerful enough not only to grant their founders and patrons 
salvation but also to bestow an empire upon them. 


Convent and Empire 


Modern readers often imagine monasteries as being off the beaten track. 
But in the early Middle Ages, monasteries were not only on the main 
thoroughfare but indeed at the crossroads. As islands of “civilization” in a 


dilectus spiritus eius / Semper celsithroni commendatur pietati, / Quo det ei requiem 
clemens sine fine perennem, pp. 327-28, lines 536-37, 557-60. 

33 Head, Primordia, p. 244; Nuntio, virginibus sacris tua clara propago / Instituet claus- 
trum, pacem regnique triumphum, / Dum sua religio studio steterit bene firmo, p. 308, 
lines 58-60. 

34 Head, Primordia, p. 244; Haec igitur modici demonstrat pagina libri / Plenius, e causis 
rerum quem scripsimus harum, p. 309, lines 81-82. 

35 Head, Primordia, p. 252; Scilicet ante dies octo totidem quoque noctes, / Quam ducis 
occasus miserabilis accidit huius, / Ipsius nato, regi quandoque futuro, / Nascitur Henrico 
famosus filius Oddo, / Qui fuit electus regis pietate perennis / Primus Saxonum rex post 
patrem strenuorum / Augustus Romanorum pariterque potentum, p. 328, lines 561-67. 
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larger untamed environment, they owed not only a debt of prayer but also 
a debt of hospitality to their patrons. In Hrotsvit’s lifetime, this included 
playing host to the imperial court. The retinue of a king or emperor lit- 
erally ate its way through house and home on an ongoing basis. There- 
fore, many larger “courts” in the early Middle Ages were itinerant. Otto’s 
retinue was no exception. It moved from property to property—personal, 
monastic, ecclesiastical—throughout the empire, collecting its debts of 
hospitality while dispensing justice and consolidating its power and influ- 
ence. That Gandersheim was on the circuit is clear.® 

Hrotsvit’s writing contains several explicit references to contact with 
people beyond her sister canonesses. She states that she heard the story 
of Pelagius’ martyrdom from an eyewitness—likely someone connected 
to Otto I’s diplomatic missions to Cordoba. The introduction to the dra- 
mas includes significant references to male patrons who have read and 
encouraged her work. Both Brun, archbishop of Cologne, and Wilhelm, 
archbishop of Mainz, are among her readers. And, of course, the Gesta is 
addressed directly to both Otto I and his son, Otto II. More subtle, how- 
ever, is Hrotsvit’s implicit knowledge of the larger political world of which 
Gandersheim is a part. Once again, a close reading of her texts reveals 
how she carefully navigates and gently comments on life in an imperial 
court. Hrotsvit understands both the impediment of her gender and the 
power of her religious position in writing political commentary. She is 
fully aware of the tension inherent in Gandersheim’s position as both sup- 
porting and being supported by Otto I. This position is made even more 
complicated given that her abbess, Gerberga, is both niece of the emperor 
and daughter of the emperor’s chief rival. Her skills in navigating these 
complex waters are apparent in both what she chooses to say and what 
she chooses not to say. 

Hrotsvit frames all her work with the “modesty topos” typical of medi- 
eval women’s (and even men’s) writing.?” She acknowledges in many ways 
the significant inadequacies she brings to any work because she is female. 


36 See John Bernhardt, Itinerant Kingship and Royal Monasteries in Early Medieval 
Germany: c. 936-1075 (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 149ff; and Scott Wells, “The Politics of Gender 
and Ethnicity in East Francia: The Case of Gandersheim, ca. 850-950,” in Negotiating Com- 
munity and Difference in Medieval Europe: Gender, Power, Patronage, and the Authority of 
Religion in Latin Christendom (Leiden, 2009), pp. 13-35. 

37 For more on this, see chapters by Richard Corrandini, Matthew Gillis, Rosamond 
McKitterick, and Irene Van Renswoude in Ego Trouble: Authors and Their Identities in the 
Early Middle Age, ed. Richard Corrandini et al. (Vienna, 2010). 
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Nonetheless, “trusting in heavenly grace’s aid / for which I prayed,”38 she 
relies on God to bolster and inhabit her work. In the introduction to the 
legends she directs her reader: “If by chance you find here something well 
wrought, give all credit to God’s grafting / but for all the flaws, assign 
the blame to my poor crafting.”?? The ironic outcome is that she ends up 
claiming significant authority as a spokesperson for the divine, a strategy 
she repeats in all the prefaces that she crafts. 

Despite her bold claim of authority, her political commentary is almost 
always indirect. Several of her heroes and heroines come into contact with 
imperial courts and have direct dialogues with emperors. In Agnes, Agape, 
Chionia, and Hirena, and Sapientia, the emperors, from a pre-Christian 
Roman empire, are bad, pagan, and not very wise. The young virgins they 
encounter are articulate, defiant, and smart. While the audience knows 
that Christianity will eventually prevail, all of these bold women are killed 
in the end. Hrotsvit tells their stories but does not emulate their outspo- 
kenness. Nonetheless, she does make clear that bad emperors do not 
listen to Christian virgins. In contrast, in Gallicanus, the good emperor, 
Constantinus, seeks out the counsel of Constantia, his virginal Christian 
daughter. Her wisdom lightens his burden: “Oh daughter, oh daughter, 
how your sweet speech has sweetened the bitterness of your father’s 
despair / so much so, that all my worries I now forswear.”*° By following 
her advice, Constantinus manages a potential conflict with his top gen- 
eral, receives God’s help for his army in a decisive battle, and preserves 
Constantia’s happiness and virginity. The subtle lesson of this tale: good 
things happen to those who listen to holy women! 

Hrotsvit enters more directly into Ottonian politics when she tells the 
story of the contemporary martyr, Pelagius. On the surface, the tale paral- 
lels her other narratives of confrontations between bad emperors and vir- 
gin martyrs, with the latter here being male rather than female. However, 
this account includes significant background on the suffering of Spanish 
Christians in the ongoing conflict with Muslims on the Iberian Peninsula. 
As such, Hrotsvit becomes one of the first northern European writers to 


38 Wilson, Florilegium, pp. 19-20; solo tamen semper miserentis superne gratie auxilio 
non propriis viribus confisa, p. 2, lines 14-15. 

39 Wilson, Florilegium, p. 20; adhibere deo videlicet si quid forte probetur recte com- 
positum - meeque neglegentie designando universale vitiorum nec tamen vituperando, 
p- 2, lines 25-28. 

40 Wilson, Plays, p. 13; O filia filia - quantum dulcedine tue alloquutionis amaritudinem 
dulcorasti mesti patris - adeo - ut pro hac re nulla post hec movear sollicitudine, p. 141, 
lines 22-24. 
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present Islam to her readers. Her account reflects the typical stereotypes 
and misconceptions of her day but, in the end, is surprisingly accurate and 
nuanced. Of particular interest is her naming and scathing portrayal of the 
contemporary caliph, Abd al-Rahman III. Otto I had opened diplomatic 
relations with al-Rahmän. While not directly commenting on foreign pol- 
icy, Hrotsvit nevertheless seems to be casting aspersions on the wisdom 
of such ties. Overall, she succeeds in conveying to her audience the real 
political and military threat of Islam to the Christian community. At the 
same time, she assures all that the Christian God and his young virgin 
martyrs will triumph over these latter day pagans as easily as the boy Pela- 
gius can punch the great soldier/king al-Rahmän in the mouth.*! Hrotsvit 
has faith in the ultimate success of Christianity such that the blood of this 
martyr will not be shed in vain. 

Hrotsvit’s most political text is the Gesta, an account of the achieve- 
ments of Otto I. Here her narrative must navigate a myriad of political 
minefields, not the least of which are the multiple rebellions of Henry, 
Otto’s brother and father to her abbess, Gerberga. Others have given us 
detailed analyses of her success in this journey—including her wise ending 
of the tale before having to address additional conflicts.*? Consequently, 
I will make only a few observations. Hrotsvit is clearly well informed both 
of the facts and the political consequences that attach to how these facts 
are presented. She labors both to please her audience and to spin a tale 
most advantageous to Gandersheim and its patrons. However, this text 
reveals the highest level of discomfort that we see in Hrotsvit as a writer— 
not only her clearly stated reluctance to undertake the task (done only at 
Gerberga’s bidding) but also the multiple references to the difficulty of 
the work and the handicap of her gender in undertaking it. One can hear 
her relief as she comes to the end: “Hence I, hindered by the weightiness 
of these great themes, proceed no further, but prudently make an end, 
lest hereafter I be shamefully overcome and fail in my attempt.”*? In this 


4 For further commentary on Pelagius, see Linda McMillin, “‘Weighed Down by 
a Thousand Evils’: Images of Muslims in Hrotsvit’s Pelagius,” in Brown et al., Contexts, 
pp. 40-58. 

42 See Jay T. Lee’s “Political and Dramatic Irony in the Portrayal of Women in the Begin- 
ning of Hrotsvit of Gandersheim’s Gesta Ottonis,” in Scripturus Vitam, ed. Dorothea Walz 
(Heidelberg, 2002), pp. 797-805; his “Hrotsvit of Gandersheim and the Problem of Royal 
Succession in the East Frankish Kingdom,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 13-39; and his chap- 
ter in this volume. See also the chapter on the Gesta in Wailes, Spirituality, pp. 205-16. 

43 Wiegand, p. 85; Hinc ego tantarum prohibente gravedine rerum / Ultra non tendo, 
finem sed provide pono, / Post hec incepto ne succumbam male victa, p. 305, lines 1502- 
1504. 
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work, Hrotsvit reveals her political acumen but also her reluctance to be 
an overt political pundit. 

All of this contrasts with Hrotsvit’s confidence and enthusiasm for writ- 
ing the Primordia, the only one of her works to begin without an extended 
humility topos. Without apology she begins the narrative saying: “Behold, 
the suppliant devotion of my humble mind ardently longs to recount 
the establishment of the blessed monastery of Gandersheim.”** While 
her self-assurance may not be surprising—this is the story of her own 
community—I would argue that this is no less a “political” and outward 
looking tale than the Gesta. And, once again, Hrotsvit demonstrates her 
sensitivity to political realities. She attends to the ancestry of Ganders- 
heim’s founders as a unifying node of Franks and Saxons. She narrates the 
founders’ journey to Rome—an important visit that yields not only papal 
blessing but also key relics and the political/ecclesiastical autonomy of a 
papal privilege. And, as mentioned above, she repeatedly weaves together 
the flowering of Gandersheim and the eventual success of Ottonian impe- 
rial ambitions. In this text, her message to her secular audience is clear 
and direct: support religious women and, in turn, their prayers will sup- 
port you in this life as well as in the next. 


The Message to Posterity? 


The contemporary audiences of Hrotsvit are twofold. She writes first 
and foremost for her own community, the holy women of Gandersheim. 
Throughout her works she reinforces their values and choices. There is 
no higher calling for a woman than to spend her life in a community of 
prayer with other like-minded women. Such a calling brings important 
responsibilities to the larger society that needs and depends on the prayers 
of holy women both for eternal salvation and for everyday political, eco- 
nomic, and social success. Hrotsvit also writes to that larger society, par- 
ticularly those who come with the imperial court to enjoy the hospitality 
of Gandersheim. Her message to them: communities of religious women 
are important—and deserving of continued support. The prayers of reli- 
gious women sustain your ambitions both in this life and the next. You 
may want to listen even more closely to their stories and advice because, 


44 Head, Primordia, p. 243; Ecce meae supplex humilis devotio mentis / Gliscit felicis 
primordia Gandeshemensis / Pandere coenobii, p. 306, lines 1-3. 
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despite the limitations of their gender, they have much holy wisdom to 
impart. 

Does Hrotsvit envisage an audience that extends beyond her own time? 
Her claim of a place in the canon in the quote which began this chapter 
may indicate that she did. However, I doubt that her message for us would 
be much different from that she delivered to the Ottonian court. Her voice 
is firmly rooted in the values of her time and place, and she has faith that 
those values will endure. Paradoxically, while her canonical ambitions are 
ultimately realized, her recognition does not come about because of an 
abiding interest in the wisdom of holy women. There is much irony in the 
fact that her texts are rescued from obscurity first by 16th-century Ger- 
man humanists and later by modern feminists. While the transmission 
of Hrotsvit’s work through the ages is, of course, more complex than this, 
it is clear that the religiosity on which she bases her authority is uncom- 
fortable for many modern readers, as is her overwhelming concern with 
salvation and faith in the efficacy of prayer. And yet the Strong Voice of 
Gandersheim endures—celebrated by a national literary tradition that 
she could not have imagined and by a cohort of feminist scholars who 
value her because of, rather than despite, her gender. 


HROTSVIT AND HER AVATARS 


Katrinette Bodarwé 


Introduction 


Travelers on the Autobahn from Göttingen who are passing Gandersheim 
will see a large sign with the words “Roswitha-Stadt,” directing their 
attention to the locus of creativity for the early medieval author Hrotsvit. 
Evidently people in Gandersheim assume that a substantial number of 
Autobahn-users must be familiar with the name and significance of the 
canoness—or do they hope that drivers will be made aware of a gap in 
their knowledge and attempt to fill it when they reach home? 

Celebrated as the first woman of Germany to be a writer and a play- 
wright, even celebrated as an early feminist, Hrotsvit is a known quantity 
among those interested in the European Middle Ages. She is familiar and 
present among us, but hard to grasp because of the problematic state of 
the sources.! Her surviving works attest to a remarkable dramaturgic and 
verbal talent and stimulate readers to imagine the unknown poet. Barbara 
Patzold has described this situation well: “Trotz dieser wenigen biogra- 
phischen Daten können wir uns von Hrotsvit ein recht gutes Bild machen, 
spricht sie doch durch ihr Werk zu uns. Hier offenbart sie mehr über ihre 
Denken und Fühlen, über Motive ihres Handelns und ihre allgemeinen 
Lebensumstände, als uns über die meisten anderen Persönlichkeiten 
dieser Zeit bekannt ist.” Despite the paucity of biographical data we can 
form a rather good picture of Hrotsvit because she speaks to us through 
her work. She reveals to us more about her thoughts and feelings, about 
the reasons for her activity and her general life circumstances, than we 


1 Katrinette Bodarwé, “Gender and the Archive: The Preservation of Charters in Early 
Medieval Women’s Communities,” in Saints, Scholars, and Politicians. Gender as a Tool 
in Medieval Studies. Festschrift in Honour of Anneke Mulder-Bakker on the Occasion of her 
Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. Mathilde van Dijk and Renée Nip (Turnhout, 2005), pp. 111-32. The 
history of the library of Gandersheim is described by Hans Goetting, Das reichsunmittel- 
bare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim (Berlin, 1973), pp. 72-77; the memoria of Gandersheim is 
discussed by Gerd Althoff, “Unerkannte Zeugnisse vom Totengedenken der Liudolfinger,” 
Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 32 (1976), 370-404. 
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know about most other personalities of this time.” To be sure, the feel- 
ings that readers discover in Hrotsvit’s texts are conditioned by their own 
values, perceptions, and experiences, which are in turn determined by the 
times in which they live. Thus the reception of Hrotsvit during the course 
of the centuries has been highly variable. In many periods the histori- 
cal figure of Hrotsvit has proved particularly attractive and has prompted 
“identification,” even appropriation of her as a cult figure; in other peri- 
ods, her works have been rejected or even declared a forgery.? 
Perception relative to the observer’s context is, of course, a fundamental 
problem of history and pertains to all historical objects. But in Hrotsvit’s 
case, the lack of concrete information has led to extreme differences and 
variations of perception. In the last 500 years, the interpretation of Hrots- 
vit has been particularly guided by two main perspectives: her status as a 
woman, and her status as “German,” i.e., by sexus and patria.* The fact of 
Hrotsvit’s sex has had by far the greatest impact on her reception, as Eva 
Cescutti has emphasized—“Hrotsvit wird gelesen, weil sie in ihren Tex- 
ten als eine Frau markiert ist, Widukind [von Corvey] wird gelesen, weil 
er eine Sachsengeschichte geschrieben hat” [Hrotsvit is read because her 
texts mark her as a woman; Widukind of Corvey is read because he wrote 
a history of the Saxons|—for only in the case of female authors is their sex 
perceived as such an integral part of their identities.> Hrotsvit has always 
been labeled as a German or a Saxon author, but this has been empha- 
sized in varying degrees. Moreover, Hrotsvit has been accorded the value 
of novelty, less for the quality of her work than for her sex. The differing 
conceptions of Hrotsvit that have developed over time—her various ava- 
tars—give better insight into the historical understanding and images of 
women that have prevailed during different epochs than they do into the 


2 Barbara Patzold, “Hrotsvit von Gandersheim. Lebensnormen und Wertvorstellungen,” 
in Herrscherinnen und Nonnen, ed. Erika Uitz, Barbara Patzold, and Gerald Beyreuther 
(Berlin, 1990), pp. 17-42, here p. 19. 

3 Ruth Finckh and Gerhard Diehl, “Monialis nostra. Hrotsvit von Gandersheim als kul- 
turelle Leitfigur in der Frühen Neuzeit,” in Literatur—Geschichte—Literaturgeschichte. 
Festschrift für Volker Honemann zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Nine Robijntje Miedema and 
Rudolf Suntrup (Frankfurt, 2003), pp. 53-72, here p. 55. 

4 Eva Cescutti, Hrotsvit und die Männer. Konstruktionen von “Männlichkeit” und “Weib- 
lichkeit” in der lateinischen Literatur im Umfeld der Ottonen; eine Fallstudie (Munich, 1998), 
p. u. Bert Nagel writes in Hrotsvit, “Begründet wird das Lob immer wieder mit aetas, patria 
und sexus, daß nämlich schon in so früher Zeit, im deutschen Vaterland und von einer Frau 
so Großes geleistet worden sei” [Praise of her is based again and again on aetas, patria 
and sexus—that such great things were achieved in such an early time, in the German 
homeland, and by a woman. |, p. 6. 

5 Cescutti, Hrotsvit und die Männer, p. 15. 
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real person of the writer. Nonetheless, these conceptions determine even 
today the reception of this early medieval author and must for this reason 
be taken into account. This discussion will trace the history of the recep- 
tion of Hrotsvit and thus shed light on the avatars that intervene between 
the historical person and the modern reader; it attempts to encourage 
critical analysis, awareness of its own historical positioning, and develop- 
ment of new conceptions, interpretations, and evaluation.® 


The First Avatar: Hrotsvit Joins the Pierian Muses 


When in 1493 the German Humanist, author, and editor Conrad Celtis 
(1459-1508) brought to light the single, nearly complete copy of her works 
and thus re-discovered Hrotsvit, he perceived in the little book not an 
author of the Ottonian age but, rather, a female proto-Humanist.’ The 
aforenamed “discoverer” and his epoch were to determine for centuries 
to come the image of this 10th-century woman. Although the discovery 
was surprising, it was not accidental, because Celtis, impelled by admi- 
ration of classical antiquity and of contemporary Italy, had systemati- 
cally visited old cloister libraries and archives in order to find classical 
literary works and monuments of earlier German culture.’ In April 1487, 
Celtis, son of a vintner, was crowned imperial poet laureate by Emperor 
Friedrich III, the first German to be so honored. He saw his primary duty 
in this role to be the stimulation of new learning, the promotion of arts 
and sciences, and the demonstration that a cultural prestige existed in 
German-speaking lands comparable to that of Italy.? In his principal work, 


6 In contrast to my first publication on the reception of Hrotsvit, “Hrotsvit zwischen 
Vorbild und Phantom,” in Gandersheim und Essen. Vergleichende Untersuchungen zu säch- 
sischen Frauenstiften, ed. Martin Hoernes and Hedwig Röckelein (Essen, 2006), pp. 191-212, 
in this chapter I concentrate much more on international scholarly developments. 

7 Celtis found this manuscript, now Bavarian State Library Clm 14485 (the Munich 
manuscript) in the Emmeram monastery library; cf. Bodarwe, Sanctimoniales, pp. 448- 
49. Celtis was not the first person to know of this manuscript, but he was the one who 
made it public: see Walter Berschin, “Tradition und Neubeginn bei Hrotsvit von Gander- 
sheim (+ nach 968),” in his Mittellateinische Studien (Heidelberg, 2005), pp. 237-48, here 
pp. 238-40. 

8 Celtis edited, among other works, two tragedies by Seneca (1487) and Germania by 
Tacitus (1500). See Friedrich Wilhelm Bautz, “Celtis,” in Biographisch-Bibliographisches 
Kirchenlexikon, vol. 1 (Nordhausen, 1990), cols 967-69; also “Conrad Celtis,” in German 
Writers of the Renaissance and Reformation, 1280-1580, ed. James Hardin and Max Reinhart 
(Detroit, 1997), pp. 23-34. 

9 Before Celtis, only Italian poets, such as Enea Silvio da Piccolomini, had been named 
poets laureate. Celtis had experienced Italian reservations about German culture during 
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Quatuor libri Amorum (1502), he therefore linked the classical tradition 
of the rather risqué erotic elegy with detailed descriptions of Germany’s 
neighbors at the four compass points, and combined tidbits from German 
history, culture, and geography with descriptions of his love affairs with 
women from the neighboring lands. Celtis’s promotion of his homeland 
was not disinterested. At the center of his writing, he presented himself 
as Germany’s chief poet, and his Amores were a personal memorial meant 
to assure him fame and poetic immortality. He hoped that after his death 
he would enter a heaven of poets, along with such peers as Horace, Ovid, 
and Sappho.!® 

Holding the Hrotsvit manuscript in his hands, Celtis immediately rec- 
ognized the possibilities it provided in the area of cultural politics: not 
only did it contain a previously unknown historical account from Otton- 
ian Germany, as well as other poems written in classical forms, but also 
the author was a woman!!! Humanists regarded the education of women 
as an important measure of the cultural standard of a people, and Celtis 
wanted to dispute Italy's cultural supremacy in this regard by advanc- 
ing a comparably accomplished woman to rival, for example, Cassandra 
Fedele.!? His planned edition of Hrotsvit’s works was to present her as a 
“literarische und nationale Ikone” [literary and national icon]. The large 
number of copies planned, the handsome typography, and the dedication 
to Elector Frederick the Wise were to serve this end, as were the pro- 
grammatic illustrations by Albrecht Diirer: one dedicatory picture shows 
Celtis himself presenting the edition to Elector Frederick; the analogously 
designed facing picture shows Hrotsvit presenting her Gesta to Emperor 
Otto. Thus Celtis used Hrotsvit for self-glorification. He also chose the 
publication date of the edition carefully, so that the re-awakening of ideas 


travel in Italy in 1486-87. See Dieter Mertens, “Die Dichterkrönung des Konrad Celtis: Rit- 
ual und Programm,“ in Konrad Celtis und Nürnberg, ed. Franz Fuchs (Wiesbaden, 2004), 
pp. 31-50; on Celtis’s Italian travel, see Stephen L. Wailes, “The Literary Relationship of 
Conrad Celtis and Caritas Pirckheimer,” Daphnis 17 (1988), 423-40, esp. pp. 424-27. 

10 Jörg Robert, “Celtis Amores und die Tradition der Liebeselegie,” in Amor als Topo- 
graph. 500 Jahre Amores des Conrad Celtis. Ein Manifest des deutschen Humanismus, ed. 
Claudia Wiener (Schweinfurt, 2002), pp. 9-17. 

11 Cf. Glenda Wall, “Hrotsvit and the German Humanists,” in Wilson, Rara Avis, pp. 
251-61, esp. pp. 253-54. 

12 Stevenson, Women Latin Poets, pp. 141-48; and Ursula Hess, “Lateinischer Dialog und 
gelehrte Partnerschaft. Frauen als humanistische Leitbilder in Deutschland (1500-1550),” 
in Deutsche Literatur von Frauen. Vom Mittelalter bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts, ed. 
Gisela Brinker-Gabler (Munich, 1988), pp. 70-73. 

13 Ursula Hess, “Kommentar zu Celtis’ Hrotsvit-Ausgabe,” in Amor als Topograph, pp. 
125-31, here p. 130. 
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about women’s education would coincide with the awakening of a new 
century (1501).1* 

Celtis used the interval between 1493 and 1501 to acquaint his circle of 
friends, especially the Rhenish Literary Sodality, which he had founded, 
with his discovery. In so doing he set the interpretation of Hrotsvit along 
the lines of his own idea of the contemporary education of women.!? For 
him she was an exemplary Humanist who knew both classical languages 
and was versed in philosophy and in the disciplines of the quadrivium.!® 
It did not matter to Celtis that her knowledge of Greek comprised only a 
few words and that she herself characterized her material from Boethius 
as a few threads and scraps from the robe of Philosophy: 


I have tried whenever I could probe, / to rip small patches from Philoso- 
phy’s robe / and weave them into this little work of mine, / so that the 
worthlessness of my own ignorance may be ennobled by the interweaving 
of this nobler material’s shine, and that, thus, the Giver of my talent all the 
more justly be praised through me, / the more limited the female intellect 
is believed to be.!” 


Celtis divested this educated and creative woman, who in his opinion 
could rank alongside Sappho, of all piety and religious motivation; in their 
place he emphasized her German origins and the great cultural achieve- 
ment of her works, produced despite the disadvantage of her sex.!® 

In order to increase the impact of his publication beyond its point of 
origin, Celtis organized a colloquy in Nuremberg to which each of his 
Humanist friends was to bring a poem composed in honor of the canon- 
ess of Gandersheim. The 15 epigrams of variable merit that resulted from 
this commission, printed as an introduction to the edition, make clear the 
lines of interpretation that Celtis determined: they emphasize the German 


14 Cf. Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” pp. 57-58; Edwin H. Zeydel, “The Reception 
of Hrotsvitha by the German Humanists after 1493,” The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 44 (1945), 239-49, here 241; and Dieter Wuttke, “Dürer und Celtis. Von der Bedeu- 
tung des Jahres 1500 fiir den deutschen Humanismus: Jahrhundertfeier als symbolische 
Form,” The Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 10 (1980), 73-129, here 106-09. 

15 As indicated by the introduction to the edition. See Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nos- 
tra,” p. 53. 

16 See his letter to Sixtus Tuchner (1494) in Humanisten-Briefe, 3: Der Briefwechsel des 
Konrad Celtis, ed. Hans Rupprich (Munich, 1934), pp. 463-64. 

17 Wilson, Plays, p. 5. See Bodarwé, Sanctimoniales, pp. 192-95; Wiebke Freytag, “Geist- 
liches Leben und christliche Bildung. Hrotsvit und andere Autorinnen des frühen Mittel- 
alters,” in Deutsche Literatur von Frauen, ed. Gisela Brinker-Gabler, 2 vols. (Munich, 1988), 
1:65-76, here p. 72; and Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” p. 54. 

18 Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” pp. 55-57. Celtis, Amores, 3.9; 5.15, p. 64. 
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lineage of the poet, and praise her range of genre, literary accomplish- 
ment, and erudition. In his Greek poem, the prominent Willibald Pirck- 
heimer went so far as to call her the eleventh muse, following Sappho who 
was the tenth. 

But even from within Celtis’s close circle there was criticism of his one- 
sided and opportunistic depiction of the Ottonian sanctimonialis. Willi- 
bald’s highly educated sister Charitas Pirckheimer, abbess of the convent 
of St Catherine in Nuremberg and epistolary friend of Celtis, expressed 
appreciation that he, unlike many contemporaries, did not underestimate 
the abilities of women, but believed Hrotsvit’s talent to be above all a 
demonstration of God’s grace and a part of the divinely intended equality 
of aptitude of men and women for the performance of salvific works.!? She 
was receptive to the religious aspect of the writing: the canoness had not 
picked up her pen inspired by Humanist self-reflection or zeal for Germa- 
nia, but for the education of her female, religious community.”° 

Nonetheless, thanks to his own efforts, Celtis’s views prevailed in 
Humanist circles, and were even represented by the abbot and scholar 
Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516). Shortly after Celtis “discovered” Hrots- 
vit, Trithemius included her and a list of her works in his index of Church 
authors, Liber de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, where he praised her education 
and especially her knowledge of Greek.?! The following year Trithemius 
even included her—this extraordinarily gifted writer—in his catalogue 
of famous German men, Catalogus illustrium virorum, singling her out as 
an exception with no less than a masculine power of spirit.?? Trithemius 


19 Caritas Pirckheimer: 1467-1532; eine Ausstellung der Katholischen Stadtkirche Nürn- 
berg, Kaiserburg Nürnberg, 26. Juni-8. August 1982, ed. Lotte Kurras and Franz Machilek 
(Munich, 1982); Eva Cescutti, “‘Quia non convenit ea lingua foeminis’-—und warum Chari- 
tas Pirckheimer dennoch lateinisch geschrieben hat,” in Nonne, Königin und Kurtisane: 
Wissen, Bildung und Gelehrsamkeit von Frauen in der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Michael Hohkamp 
(Königstein i.T., 2004), pp. 202-24; and Stevenson, Women Latin Poets, pp. 225-28. 

20 Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” pp. 59-60; Hess, “Lateinischer Dialog,” p. 199; 
and Der Briefwechsel des Konrad Celtis, ed. Rupprich, pp. 476-79. Cf. Eva Cescutti, “Nicht 
nur den Rechtsgelehrten und Gebildeten, sondern auch dem schwachen Geschlecht‘: 
Charitas Pirckheimer über Hrotsvit von Gandersheim, weibliches Talent und männlichen 
Hochmut,” Beiträge zur Historischen Sozialkunde 30 (2000), 36-41. 

21 Johannes Trithemius, Liber de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (Basel, 1494), fol. 8gr. Cf. Zey- 
del, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” pp. 239-40. 

22 Johannes Trithemius, Catalogus illustrium virorum Germaniae (Mainz, 1491-95), 
fol. gv. Cf. Marjorie Dana Barlow, “References to Hroswitha and Her Writing,” in Hroswitha 
of Gandersheim: Her Life, Times, and Works, and a Comprehensive Bibliography, ed. Anne 
Lyon Haight (New York, 1965) pp. 78-118, here p. 78; Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” 
p- 61; and Zeydel, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” p. 240. 
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emphasized this almost unearthly uniqueness in his epigram for the col- 
loquy and edition: “Why should we not praise the writings of the German 
maid, who, were she Greek, would long be a goddess without doubt. In 
addition she has sung those verses in times long gone by. Thus Phoebus 
returns after a six hundred years’ cycle.”23 

This Humanist image of Hrotsvit as a model of special virtue and eru- 
dition remained dominant in subsequent centuries,** yet the mysteri- 
ous aura of this muse, about whom only a few biographical details were 
known, stimulated the imagination and led to divergent speculations. 
Lawrence Humphrey (1527-90) conjectured that she was a daughter of 
the royal house of Northumbria, and Heinrich Meibom, in a 17th-century 
discussion of the Gesta, cites a 16th-century identification of her as a Byz- 
antine princess (because of her Greek).2° The writer Martin Friedrich 
Seidel (1621-93) identified her as the Brandenburg noblewoman Helene 
von Rossow, and the spurious portrait that he used to make his case is still 
connected to Hrotsvit.26 More plausible was the confusion of the author 
with the earlier abbess of Gandersheim (from 923 to 933) who shared her 
name, a confusion that persists into the present.2” Knowledge of Celtis’s 
“discovery” circulated rapidly through Humanist circles, and Hrotsvit was 
recognized later in the 16th century in Italian, Spanish, and Hungarian 
literature.?8 

The image of Hrotsvit as a literary curiosity and the emphasis on the 
rarity of her talent were decisive for this early phase of her reception— 
Hrotsvit was “so gelehrt und erfahren gewesen, daß sich jederman über jhre 
Geschickligkeit verwundert” [so erudite and accomplished that everyone 
is amazed at her skill; an observation from 1631]. In 1706 it was said that 
she was “so auch zu der Zeit wegen ihrer sonderbahren erudition weit 


23 Translated by Stephen L. Wailes; “Cur non laudemus germanae scripta puellae, / 
Quae si graeca esset iam dea certa foret. / Adde quod hos cecinit quam prisco tempore 
versus, / Hinc sexcenteno Phoebus ab orbe redit,” Celtis, Opera, fol. aiii. 

24 Cescutti, Hrotsvit und die Männer, p. 16. Zeydel, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” pp. 246-49. 

25 Heinrich Meibom, Sr., “Gesta Oddonis,” in Wittekindus, monachus Corbeiensis. Primi 
et antiquissimi Saxonicae scriptoris (Frankfurt, 1621). See Zeydel, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” 
pp. 247-48; and Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 7. 

26 Martin Friedrich Seidel, Icones et eloquia virorum aliquot praestantium (Berlin, 1671); 
engraving published in Johann Georg Leuckfeld, Antiquitates Gandersheimenses (Wolfen- 
büttel, 1709); cf. Zeydel, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” pp. 247-48; and Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 10. 

27 Examples given by Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” pp. 62-63; on the abbess 
Hrotsvit, see Goetting, Das reichsunmittelbare Kanonissenstift Gandersheim, pp. 292-93. 
The name in common could indicate relatedness. 

28 Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 7; Barlow, “References to Hroswitha and Her Writing,” pp. 78-79; 
and Zeydel, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” pp. 248-49. 
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und breit bekannt” [known far and wide in her time for her remarkable 
erudition]. She was not only distinguished as a woman but also among 
female and male contemporaries.?? As such a rarity she belonged to the 
basic material of encyclopedias and handbooks for women in the 17th and 
18th centuries.?° Hrotsvit had achieved a firm position in literary history 
by 1707, when Wittenberg scholar Heinrich Leonhard Schurzfleisch intro- 
duced his new edition of her works with a long foreword summarizing all 
that was known of her.?! 

Common to all depictions of Hrotsvit were the emphasis on her nation- 
ality (as Saxon as well as German) and the judgment of her talent as 
extraordinary. The words of the monk Heinrich Bodo may serve as an 
example. He termed Hrotsvit “rara avis in Saxonia” [a rare bird in Sax- 
ony], a formula combining two clichés—the rarity of an educated woman 
and of such a thing in Saxony.* These ideas determined the international 
reception of Hrotsvit as late as the 19th century, when the French literary 
scholar Charles Magnin (1793-1862), whose translations played an impor- 
tant role in the study and popularizing of Hrotsvit, accepted the judgment 
of the Humanists and called her a “Christian Sappho” and a European 
glory, making a favorable comparison between the plaints of Calima- 
chus and those of Shakespeare’s Romeo!?? These early modern encomia 
on Hrotsvit as a muse constructed a figure which was far removed from 
historical reality. This figure, however, could respond to various cultural 
aspirations in the 19th century, because it was both available for the 
reconstruction of the German national past and could serve as a model in 
the discussion about education for women which developed in intensity 
later in the period. 


29 Johann Frauenlob, Lobwiirdige Gesellschafft der Gelehrten Weiber (Germany, 1631), 
p. 28; and Johann Gerhard Meuschens, Courieuse Schau-Bühne Durchläuchtigst-Gelahrter 
Dames (Frankfurt, 1706), pp. 96-97. 

30 Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” pp. 61-65; Nagel, Hrotsvit, pp. 9-11; and Barlow, 
“References to Hroswitha and Her Writing,” pp. 78-81. 

31 H.L. Schurzfleisch, Hrosvithae Opera (Wittenberg, 1707); and Finckh and Diehl, 
“Monialis nostra,” pp. 68-72. 

32 Heinrich Bodo, “Syntagma de Ecclesia Gandesiana,” in Scriptorum Brunsvicensia illus- 
trantium, vol. 3, ed. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (Hannover, 1710-11), pp. 701-727, here p. 712; 
the text was written in 1531. See Finckh and Diehl, “Monialis nostra,” pp. 67-68; and Hans 
Goetting, Benediktinerkloster Clus (Berlin, 1974), pp. 295-96. 

33 In 1839 Magnin had published a French translation with a commentary of Thais (he 
titled it Pafnutius), soon followed by translations of all the dramas. 
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The Second Avatar, Part One: Hrotsvit as a Model for Women 


At an early date, Hrotsvit’s outstanding achievements were appropriated 
in her homeland as a model for other women. In a decree of 1655 con- 
cerning the establishment of schools in cloisters, August II the Younger, 
duke of Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel, referred to her explicitly. He stated 
that the most important task for the few “jungfrauen-clöstern” [cloisters 
for virgins] that remained after the Reformation was to insure “dass junge 
jungfrauen und kinder in der furcht und erkäntnis Gottes, aller zucht und 
erbarkeit und angewänung zu einem stillen, eingezogenen wandel und 
jungfräulicher arbeit darinnen erzogen werden” [that young girls and chil- 
dren are brought up there in the knowledge and fear of God, in all good 
breeding and honorableness, accustomed to a quiet, constrained life and to 
labor appropriate to young maidens].?* Thus women were only permitted 
to live as nuns or canonesses if they participated in the education of girls 
and established schools. The duke used Hrotsvit as a historical argument 
to legitimate his interference in the life of the cloisters. From ages past, 
he reasoned, there was a school in Gandersheim, as shown by Hrotsvit’s 
level of education, and consequently counts, princes, kings, and emperors 
had sent their daughters there. The old tradition of Gandersheim could 
only be right and proper for other communities in the duchy.?° Similarly, 
Hrotsvit was used in 18th-century Gandersheim itself as a model of educa- 
tion, for the abbess Elisabeth Ernestine Antonie von Sachsen-Meiningen 
(1713-66) arranged for a portrait of Hrotsvit to be displayed at her summer 
residence in Brunshausen, where she and her young canonesses studied 
the natural history collections.3® 


34 Lucia Koch, “‘Eingezogenes stilles Wesen’? Protestantische Damenstifte an der 
Wende zum 17. Jahrhundert,” in “In Christo ist weder Man noch Weyb”: Frauen in der Zeit 
der Reformation und der katholischen Reform, ed. Anne Conrad (Munich, 1999), pp. 199- 
230; the quotation is from “Vorschriften aus der Klosterordnung des Herzogs August, die 
Schulen in den Klöstern betreffend [1655],” in Braunschweigische Schulordnungen von den 
ältesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1828, vol. 2 of Schulordnungen des Herzogtums Braunschweig, 
ed. Friedrich Koldewey (Berlin, 1890), pp. 168-75, here 174. 

35 “Roswita (welche in grychischer und lateinischer sprache wol erfaren gewesen und 
vile scripta in prosa et ligata oratione hinterlassen, so von vilen gelärten leuten in und 
ausserhalb Teutschland hoch gerümet und in sonderbarem weert gehalten worden)” 
[Hrotsvit, practiced in both Latin and Greek, left many writings in prose and verse that 
are praised and highly esteemed by many erudite persons both in Germany and beyond], 
“Vorschriften,” pp. 168-75. 

36 Anne-Katrin Race, “Mit Roswitha durch die Jahrhunderte. Eine Dichterin zwischen 
Kulturgeschichte, Politik und Fremdenverkehrswerbung,” in Roswitha von Gandersheim. 
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The more general use of Hrotsvit in this role did not begin until the lat- 
ter half of the 19th century, when the education of women was widely dis- 
cussed. The bourgeois women’s movement of that time insisted not only 
on political and social rights but also on the right to education, training, 
and employment. However, because women were still refused entry into 
universities, they had no access to academic vocations.” A wide range of 
arguments was used in the highly emotional discourse on the educability 
of women, with the German physiologist Paul Julius Möbius (1853-1907) 
claiming to have proved that women were unsuited for study because of 
their smaller brains.?® Other writers, among them the pastor Friedrich 
Kösterus, used historical arguments and pointed to many examples of 
learned women who were ipso facto educable.?? In these early studies of 
the contributions of women to higher culture in the Middle Ages, Hrotsvit 
held a prominent position alongside Herrad of Hohenburg and Hildegard 
of Bingen in demonstrating the female capacity for learning.*° 

Hrotsvit retained this significance into the 2oth century, when she was 
brought to light once more, under new circumstances, by the women’s 
movement and women’s studies—no longer a distant model, but as one 
of a growing number of exemplary female contributors to higher culture. 
Hrotsvit was seen as a sister removed only in the dimension of time, ani- 
mated by the same thoughts and aspirations as contemporary women 
writers, as one who had therefore left in her works direct evidence of her 
Frausein. The first reference to Hrotsvit as a model for women can be 


Auf den Spuren einer Dichterin in der Zeit Ottos des Großen, ed. Ulla Feiste, Annemarie 
Hanke, and Anne-Katrin Race (Gandersheim, 2001), pp. 53-69, here p. 55. 

37 Caroline Franziska Elsbeth Gnauck-Kühne, Das Universitätsstudium der Frauen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Frauenfrage (Oldenburg, 1892); and Edith Glaser, “ ‘Sind Frauen studierfahig?’ 
Vorurteile gegen das Frauenstudium,” in Geschichte der Frauen- und Mädchenbildung, 
vol. 2 of Vom Vormärz bis zur Gegenwart, ed. Elke Kleinau and Claudia Opitz (Frankfurt, 
1996), pp. 299-309. Pieta van Beek, “Alpha Virginum: Anna Maria van Schurman (1607- 
1678),” in Women Writing Latin: From Roman Antiquity to Early Modern Europe, ed. Laurie]. 
Churchill, Phyllis R. Brown, and Jane E. Jeffrey, 3 vols. (New York, 2002), 3:271-93, notes 
that Van Schurman “was the first Dutch woman to study at a university,” p. 271. 

38 Paul Julius Möbius, Über den physiologischen Schwachsinn der Frau (Halle, 1900). 

39 Friedrich Kösterus, Frauenbildung im Mittelalter. Eine cultur-historische Studie (Würz- 
burg, 1877), pp. 6-7. 

40 Franz Anton Specht, Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den ältesten 
Zeiten bis zur Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1885), pp. 267-69; and Charles 
Jourdain, Mémoire sur l’education des Femmes au moyen âge (Paris, 1874), pp. 79-133. Also 
in 1870, the Société des Bollandistes published a note about educated nuns in the Middle 
Ages as an attachment to the vita of Ida of Leuwen: Acta Sanctorum, October, T. XIII, quo 
dies trigesimus, trigesimus primus et partim vigesimus nonus continentur (Antwerp, 1883), 
pp. 124-34. 
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documented in 1783, when Sophie La Roche wrote in her journal Pomona: 
Für Teutschlands Töchter: 


Aber wir haben Beweise, daß zu eben der guten Hausfrauenzeit auch der 
Geist in Kenntnissen sich übte. Besonders hatten wir eine Klosterfrau zu 
Gandersheim, Roswitha, welche die Geschichte der ersten Kayser aus dem 
Sächsischen Hause...in lateinischen Versen schrieb...Diese Arbeiten 
machen mir ihren Geist äusserst ehrwürdig, weil ich so viel Weisheit darinn 
sehe... Ihre Werke sind rar geworden, ob sie schon vor hundert Jahren neu 
aufgelegt wurden. 


[But we have proofs that the spirit made itself known in knowledge even 
at the time of The Good Housewife. There was, in particular, a canoness, 
Hrotsvit, at Gandersheim, who wrote the history of the first Saxon emperors 
in Latin verse. I venerate her spirit because of these works, because I see so 
much wisdom in them... Her works have become rare, although they were 
printed again a hundred years ago].*! 


Two important feminist authors of the later ıgth century, Helene Lange 
(1848-1930) and Gertrud Bäumer (1873-1954), characterized Hrotsvit in 
1902 as “ehrwürdige Kronzeugin der schöpferische Kräfte der Frau” [a 
distinguished prime witness for the creative powers of woman].*? Per- 
formances and stagings expressed this new sense of unity with Hrotsvit, 
as when in 1900 the “Lyceumsclub” in Berlin (also known as the Frauen- 
vereinigung zur Pflege der Literatur, or Women’s Union for Literature) 
performed Agape, Chionia, and Hirena for the first time, followed by pro- 
ductions of Mary and Abraham and Gallicanus.* In 1901 Hrotsvit became 
the title figure of her own dramatic “Kulturbild,” which opened at the Car- 
olatheater in Leipzig, and in 1926 the “Hroswitha Society” was founded in 
London with the principal mission to perform Hrotsvit's plays.** 

On the occasion of the presumed millennium of Hrotsvit’s birth on 
9 February 1930, the “Nordische Rundfunkgesellschaft” organized a major 


41 Sophie La Roche, “Ueber Teutschland,” Pomona 8 (1783); see vol. 2 of the reprint 
edition of Pomona, foreword by Jiirgen Vorstermann (Munich, 1987), pp. 725-64, here 
pp. 742-43. 

42 Gertrud Baumer, “Geschichte und Stand der Frauenbildung in Deutschland,” in 
Handbuch der Frauenbewegung, Teil III, ed. Helene Lange and Gertrud Baumer (Berlin, 
1902), p. 7. Cf. Debra Stoudt, “Hrotsvit’s Literary Legacy,” in Brown et al., Contexts, pp. 
213-34, here p. 218. 

43 Nagel, Hrotsvit, pp. 76-77. 

44 Ernst Johann Groth, Roswitha von Gandersheim. Dramatisches Kulturbild in zwei Aufzü- 
gen (Leipzig, 1901). Women Writers in German-Speaking Countries: A Bio-Bibliographical 
Critical Sourcebook, ed. Elke P. Frederiksen and Elizabeth G. Ametsbichler (Westport, 
1998), p. 157; and Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 76. 
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festival called Hrotsvit Day in Gandersheim itself. Framed by concerts 
and readings, the main event was a “Rundfunktagung schaffender Frauen” 
[radio gathering of creative women], in which a group of well-known Ger- 
man women writers including Vicki Baum and Marieluise Fleisser partici- 
pated. The gatherings took place in the convent church and the imperial 
hall of the abbess, and all were broadcast over loudspeakers throughout 
the city and on the radio. The writers gave speeches with titles such as 
“Die Arbeit der Staatlichen Rundfunkstelle an der Sprechkultur” [The 
Contribution of State Radio to Language Culture], and Thais was per- 
formed in an adaptation for radio that attracted international attention.*° 
The central theme of this occasion was the increasingly important role of 
German women in culture and society and the exemplary role of Hrotsvit: 
“Insbesondere die deutsche geistig schaffende Frau hat die Pflicht, ihrer 
Ahne pietätsvoll und bewundernd zu gedenken” [The intellectually cre- 
ative German woman has the particular duty to remember her forebear 
respectfully and with admiration].** One of the women authors, Roswitha 
Collier from Magdeburg, wrote a short sketch for this event about Hrots- 
vit’s literary calling—an early literary re-casting of the Hrotsvit figure.*” 
Several other women writers followed Collier's lead in the following 
years, such as the women’s activist Gertrud Baumer, who included Hrots- 
vit in a historical novel about the Empress Adelheid, published in 1936: 


Sie [Abtissin Gerberga] brachte ihr als den Stolz des Klosters die junge 
Nonne Roswitha. Sie hat ein Anliegen an Euch, sagte sie lachelnd... Sie 
schreibt ein Gedicht, sagte die Äbtissin, über die Taten des Kaisers. Sie ist 
des großen Gegenstandes in Wahrheit würdig, fügte sie zuversichtlich hinzu, 
als sie Adelheids Befremden spürte. 


[Abbess Gerberga brought her the young nun Hrotsvit, the pride of the con- 
vent. She has relevance to you, she said smiling...She is writing a poem, 
the abbess said, about the deeds of the emperor. In truth she is worthy 
of this great subject, she added confidently, when she noticed Adelheid’s 
surprise ].*8 


45 See Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 77. 

46 Quoted in Race, “Mit Roswitha durch die Jahrhunderte,” pp. 64-65; and see Friedrich 
Röse, “Roswitha im Lichte unserer Zeit,” Gandersheimer Amtsblatt (8-9 February 1930). 

47 Roswitha Collier, “Roswitha-Tag 1930 im tausendjährigen Gandersheim,” Gander- 
sheimer Amtsblatt (8-9 February 1930). Probably the first fictionalization of Hrotsvit was 
a novel by the Swiss priest Maurus Carnot (1865-1935), Roswitha—eine Klostergeschichte 
(Zürich, 1919). 

48 Gertrud Bäumer, Adelheid: Mutter der Königreiche (Tübingen, 1936), pp. 513-14. 
Unfortunately, it is not known whether or not Bäumer was in Gandersheim for Hrotsvit 
Day, but when she writes that Adelheid “[habe] nie ein so lebendiges und beglücktes gei- 
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No doubt Baumer herself, as a creative woman, had met with similar sur- 
prise in her social environment. In 1961 the writer Hanna Close-Greger 
(1892-1973), living in the German Democratic Republic, published a novel 
about Hrotsvit in which she situates her life against the background of 
the conflicts within the Ottonian dynasty and between the heathen 
and Christian ideals of Saxony in the early Middle Ages.*? The publica- 
tion of the first complete translation of Hrotsvit’s works into German in 
1936 was very significant for the development of the Hrotsvit figure. This 
translation (in large part a free rendering) was made by the philologist 
Helene Homeyer shortly before the Nazi movement forced her into exile 
in England.5° Homeyer expressly connected her work to the festivities 
of 1930 and hoped that her translation would help increase familiarity 
with Hrotsvit in Germany. For example, Homeyer wrote, “Ein Volk, das 
sich, zutiefst erschiittert, wieder auf die Wurzeln seines Seins—auf sein 
Christentum, seine vaterländische Vergangenheit und seine Sendung für 
die Zukunft—besinnt, müßte in Roswitha von Gandersheim eine seiner 
größten Dichterinnen erkennen” [A profoundly shaken people that once 
again calls to mind the roots of its being—its Christianity, its national 
past, its mission for the future—must recognize in Hrotsvit of Ganders- 
heim one of its greatest poets]. After the disaster of the First World War, 
she wished, in vain, to contribute to a German restoration based on the 
national past and its Christian roots.?! 

Not until 1952, in the aftermath of the Second World War, was there 
another gathering of German women writers in Gandersheim;?? in 1973 
responsibility for this tradition was assumed by the city, which since 
that time has awarded a “Hrotsvit Prize” to female German writers.°? It 
would be interesting to find out to what degree 2oth-century writers 


stiges Leben gespiirt” [had never perceived such a vital and fortunate intellectual life] as 
in Gandersheim, it may be taken as an allusion. Cf. Stoudt, “Hrotsvit’s Literary Legacy,” 
pp. 218-19. 

49 Hanna Klose-Greger, Roswitha von Gandersheim (Berlin, 1961). The novel went 
through several editions: see Margitta Zieger, Zu Leben und Werk der Chemnitzer Grafik- 
erin, Malerin und Schriftstellerin Hanna Klose-Greger (Chemnitz, 1992). The literary effort 
by Dörthe Ulmer-Stichel, Roswitha von Gandersheim (Mainz, 1957), was less successful. 

50 Roswitha von Gandersheim, Werke, trans. Helene Homeyer (Paderborn, 1936); cf. 
Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 19. 

51 Roswitha von Gandersheim, Werke, trans. Homeyer, p. 33. 

52 Wittkowski, “Liebenswerte Kleinstadt. 1100 Jahre Bad Gandersheim—Treffen 
deutscher Dichterinnen,” Die Welt, 31 May 1952. 

53 Race, “Mit Roswitha durch die Jahrhunderte,” p. 67, with a list of awardees on p. 78. 
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have been moved by these gatherings and awards to perceive themselves 
as “daughters” of Hrotsvit, and how this may have influenced their cre- 
ative work. 


The Second Avatar, Part Two: Hrotsvit as Feminist 


Since the mid-2oth century, the reception of Hrotsvit has emphasized her 
quality of Frausein, so that she served as an early champion of emancipa- 
tion for the modern women’s movement. This view became prominent 
even in scholarship—in the 1960s, Bert Nagel named Hrotsvit as the first 
emancipated woman, who, “vom Selbstwert des Frauentums tief durch- 
drungen” [imbued with the dignity of womanhood], was eager to display 
the superiority of the “weaker sex.”°* A newspaper article from 1973 shows 
how this interpretation was received by the wider public: 


Welch Erstaunen, Raunen, wenn nicht gar Entsetzen ging wohl durch die 
Gesellschaft, als vor gut 1000 Jahren im Stift Gandersheim eine junge Frau 
“sich durch auffallendes Auftreten in der Öffentlichkeit über ihre Schranken 
hinwegsetzte,” indem sie sich sogar “erdreistete,” ihre Dichtung Kaiser Otto 
dem Großen zu überreichen. Um dieses Ereignis richtig zu würdigen, muß 
man sich vergegenwärtigen, daß die dichtende Kanonissin ... keine weib- 
lichen Leitbilder hatte und es immerhin 1965 werden mußte, bis beispiels- 
weise zum ersten Male der Friedenspreis des deutschen Buchhandels an 
eine Dichterin, nämlich Nelly Sachs, verliehen wurde.55 


[What astonished murmuring, perhaps dismay, probably went through soci- 
ety when, a thousand years ago in the cloister Gandersheim, a young woman 
‘through a notable public appearance went beyond her limits,’ indeed ‘made 
so bold’ as to give her poem to Emperor Otto the Great. To appreciate this 
event correctly one must realize that this canoness and poet...had no 
female models to imitate, and that it would take until 1965, for example, 


54 “Ja, als erste emanzipierte Frau, als die sie auch die deutsche Frauenbewegung aner- 
kannte, weist Hrotsvit sogar über das Mittelalter hinaus in die neueste Zeit” [Hrotsvit, the 
first emancipated woman—and recognized as such by the German women’s movement— 
points beyond the Middle Ages to the most recent age], Nagel, Hrotsvit, pp. 82-83. Edwin 
Zeydel adopted a similar point of view: “Stripped of the medieval imagery with which 
Hrotsvit could not but invest her women, they seem to us just as real and warm as though 
they were living now” (Zeydel, “Hrotsvit von Gandersheim and the Eternal Womanly,” in 
Studies in the German Drama. A Festschrift in Honor of Walter Silz, ed. Donald H. Crosby 
and George C. Schoolfield [Chapel Hill, 1974], pp. 1-14, here p. 12). 

55 Ernst Eduard Becker, “Eine gar nicht so weltfremde Dame,” newspaper clipping in 
the Collection of the Museum of Gandersheim from 12 May 1973; no further information 
on original publication is available. 
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before the Peace Prize of the German book trade was awarded to a female 
author (Nelly Sachs). | 


Here the projection of 2oth-century issues onto Hrotsvit is made plain, 
for reflection upon her actual social situation in the 10th century is aban- 
doned in favor of simplistic parallelism. 

One important step in this stylization was the argument that Hrots- 
vit’s Frausein was a characteristic of her writings.°® In 1987, the Austrian 
historian Käthe Sonnleitner based her judgment to this effect on a clas- 
sical piece of circular reasoning: the self-awareness of Ottonian women 
derived from their ability to give birth, and the spheres of their activity 
were the raising of children and familial relationships; this self-awareness 
is shown by the fact that Hrotsvit, and the unknown woman who wrote 
the Quedlinburg Annals, wrote at greater length and with more under- 
standing about emotional relations among relatives than did other con- 
temporary historians; this then shows that Hrotsvit’s works reflect the 
postulated self-awareness of Ottonian women.?” Piety and Christian cul- 
ture are thereby subsumed under Frausein so that Sonnleitner does not 
even consider why the self-awareness of a canoness would be determined 
by her ability to give birth.°® 

Much North American scholarship on Hrotsvit in the 1980s and 1990s 
was characterized by feminist approaches and interpretation.?? In 1991, 
for example, Charles Nelson characterized Hrotsvit as a fighter against the 
patriarchal and misogynist male world and placed her at the side of Vir- 
ginia Woolf.®° In a certain way, such 2oth-century interpretations actually 
follow the old model set up by Celtis, because the quality Frau is deemed 


56 Cf. Janet L. Nelson, “Gender and Genre in Women Historians of the early Middle 
Ages,” in her The Frankish World 750-900 (London, 1996), pp. 183-97, on Hrotsvit pp. 187- 
89: “I know of no other medieval historian who so clearly locates the ambivalent position 
of royal women in early medieval politics,” p. 189. 

57 Käthe Sonnleitner, “Selbstbewußtsein und Selbstverständnis der ottonischen Frauen 
im Spiegel der Historiographie des 10. Jahrhunderts,” in Geschichte und ihre Quellen. Fest- 
schrift für Friedrich Hausmann zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. Reinhard Hertel (Graz, 1987), pp. 
11-19, esp. p. 117; see also Cescutti, Hrotsvit und die Männer, p. 20. 

58 On the contrary, Cescutti has shown that, when describing women, Hrotsvit follows 
patrilinear genealogies and gives an image of women that approaches the masculine ideal 
of the bellatores—here, motherhood is central but by no means comprehensive, Hrotsvit 
und die Männer, pp. 209-13, esp. p. 213. 

59 See Women Writers in German-Speaking Countries, p. 157. 

60 Charles Nelson, “Hrotsvit von Gandersheim: Madwoman in the Abbey,” in Women 
as Protagonists and Poets in the German Middle Ages: An Anthology of Feminist Approaches 
to Middle High German Literature, ed. Albrecht Classen (Göppingen, 1991), pp. 43-55; and 
Cescutti, Hrotsvit und die Männer, pp. 20-24. 
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central without consideration of whether, for Hrotsvit’s writing, her mem- 
bership in the religious order of society might not be of greater influence 
than her sexual identity, which set her apart from most authors that 
she knew. 


The Second Avatar, Part Three: Hrotsvit, a Fiction 


From the ıgth century onward, Hrotsvit was increasingly presented just as 
one more example to contribute to an argument about women, without 
attempts to understand her works themselves or their historical context; 
and so she declined to the status of an empty phrase and was treated in 
the same disparaging way as the contemporary women for whose educa- 
bility she was supposed to bear witness. For example, the Swabian pub- 
lisher Johann Schaible regarded her as “eine eigenthiimliche Erscheinung, 
diese Klosterschwester, etwas von einem Poeten, etwas von einem Blau- 
strumpf; sie ist sehr fleissig gewesen” [an idiosyncratic phenomenon this 
convent sister; something of a poet, something of a Bluestocking, she was 
very industrious]. 

In 1867 the Viennese historian Joseph Aschbach declared in a lecture 
(published soon thereafter) that this woman of such apparent erudition 
was actually a fiction.°? He advanced the theory that Celtis had indeed 
found in Regensburg a codex written by a nun, but this contained only 
routine saints’ legends. In order to make his discovery of a female writer 
from this poetically barren age more remarkable, Celtis and his friends 
had written a collection of legends in narrative and dramatic form as well 


61 “Eine gelehrte Nonne,” in Die Klöster der Christenheit. Historisch-romantische Schil- 
derungen des Lebens- und Treibens in Mönchs- und Frauenklöstern von Lurine, Brot und 
Anderen, ed. Johann Scheible (Brünn/Leipzig, 1860), pp. 494-96, here p. 494. He contin- 
ues: “Wo sie aber den klösterlichen Blaustrumpf in gespreizten Stellungen sehen läßt... in 
den subtilen und sublimen Grübeleien und Düsteleien sich ergeht, welche man im 10. 
Jahrhundert und noch lange nachher für Philosophie ansah, da ist Hrotsuith nur noch 
eine schrille Schelle, deren gelehrtes Gebimmel sich sehr unangenehm macht” [But where 
she manifests the cloistered Bluestocking in affected postures...and effuses in subtle and 
sublime brooding and vaporizing, which passed in the ıoth century and for a long time 
afterward as philosophy, then Hrotsvit is just a sounding brass whose erudite clanging is 
very unpleasant], p. 496. 

62 Joseph von Aschbach, “Roswitha und Conrad Celtes,” Sitzungsberichte. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse 56 (1867), 3-62; see the details 
of Aschbach’s publications and the responses of other scholars in Barlow, “References to 
Hroswitha and Her Writing,” pp. 88-90. 
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as a Gesta Oddonis Imperatoris and had published these under Hrotsvit’s 
name. Aschbach’s reasoning is noteworthy: 


Einem mit den lateinischen Dichtungen des Mittelalters vertrauten Leser 
[...] wird nicht entgehen, [...] dass kaum Jemand in jener Zeit, am wenigs- 
ten aber eine Klosterfrau solche Fertigkeiten in ziemlich correctem Latein- 
schreiben und in der lateinischen Versification besessen; dass nicht leicht 
Jemand damals eine derartige Belesenheit in den alten Classikern gehabt 
und über so mannichfaltige Kenntnisse in verschiedenen Zweigen der Wis- 
senschaften zu gebieten im Stande gewesen. Dazu kommt, dass der Geist, 
der diese Werke durchweht, durchgehends ein männlicher und sehr gebil- 
deter ist, trotz aller Versicherungen, die in den Vorreden gegeben sind, von 
weiblicher Schwäche und Unvollkommenheit, von Mangel an Selbständig- 
keit und wissenschaftlichen Kenntnissen.® 


[The reader acquainted with Latin poetry of the Middle Ages will real- 
ize...that hardly anyone at that time possessed such competence in the 
writing of rather correct Latin and in Latin versification, least of alla con- 
vent woman; and that hardly anyone possessed at that time such erudition 
in the classics and was capable of disposing over such varied familiarities 
with different branches of knowledge. Further, that the spirit immanent in 
these works is entirely masculine and educated, despite all asseverations in 
the prefaces of female weakness and imperfection, of want of independence 
and scholarly learning. | 


Aschbach’s argument calls into question one of the more important bases 
of historical evaluation—that the external characteristics of a source 
should be given greater weight than the internal ones: 


Bei der kritischen Prüfung der Echtheit eines schriftlichen Dokumentes 
entscheidet in erster Reihe nicht die äußere Form, nicht das scheinbare 
Alter der Schrift, sondern der Inhalt. Die inneren Kriterien gehen jedenfalls 
den äußeren Kennzeichen vor. Wenn der Münchener Codex auch alle Merk- 
male einer echten H[andschrift] an sich trüge, die inneren Gründe in ihrer 
Gesamtheit aber die spätere Fabrikation des Werkes unzweifelhaft an den 
Tag legen würden, dann müßten doch die letzteren von entscheidendem 
Gewichte sein.®+ 


[In the critical evaluation of the authenticity ofa written document, the first 
criterion is not external form, not the apparent age of the script, but content. 
Internal criteria have precedence over externals. Even if the Munich codex 


63 Aschbach, “Roswitha und Conrad Celtes,” p. 21. 

64 Joseph von Aschbach, Roswitha und Conrad Celtis, 2nd ed. (Vienna, 1868), cited in 
Sebastian Euringer, “Drei Beiträge zur Roswitha-Forschung. Zum tausendsten Geburtstag 
der ersten deutschen Dichterin (geb. etwa 935),” Historisches Jahrbuch 54 (1934), 75-83, 
here p. 80. 
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bore all marks of authenticity, if inner grounds collectively made plain its 
later fabrication, then these would carry decisive weight. | 


These “inner grounds” that argued against the authenticity of Hrotsvit’s 
work were products of Aschbach’s own Weltanschauung and were not 
limited to the ability of a 10th-century nun to write Latin verse. Neither 
mastery of correct Latin nor the elements of comedy and eroticism in 
the dramas were compatible with Aschbach’s personal understanding of 
a “Klosterfrau”: 


Man muss erstaunen über die Kühnheit, die Autorschaft der beiden Stücke, 
die so schlüpfrige Situationen schildern, einer keuschen und dem argen 
Welttreiben fremden Nonne zuzuschreiben, um so mehr, als in einer dieser 
Comöden zugleich ein nicht gewöhnliches philosophisches Wissen und eine 
Summe von mannigfaltigen Kenntnissen sich niedergelegt findet.® 


[One must be astonished at the audacity of ascribing the authorship of 
these two plays, which depict such lubricious situations, to a nun, removed 
from the sordid business of the world—all the more because these two 
plays show an unusual philosophical understanding and a body of manifold 
knowledge. | 


His premises allowed him no other explanation than fraud for the described 
paradox: assuming that Hrotsvit could not have existed as claimed, he rea- 
soned that her works were forgeries, which in turn proved his thesis that 
she had not existed. 

Aschbach’s verdict was very popular throughout Europe. The novelist 
Hermann Kurz (1813-73) wrote a satirical poem in sympathy and pub- 
lished it as a letter to the editor.” Contemporary moralists agreed with 
Aschbach’s judgment. For example, in 1921, Gustav Jung (in his mono- 


65 Aschbach, Roswitha und Conrad Celtis, pp. 14-16. 

66 Cf. Nagel, Hrotsvit, pp. 14-16; and Zeydel, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” p. 249. Asch- 
bach’s process of reasoning was also used in the much more prominent discussion at that 
time ofthe origin ofthe biblical Pentateuch and ofthe dating ofthe Old Testament, so that 
his writing gained international recognition. See Euringer, “Drei Beiträge zur Roswitha- 
Forschung,” pp. 80-81. Aschbach is adduced as an example of failed Hyperkritik in Ernst 
Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophie (Leipzig, 
1908), p. 385. 

67 “Roswitha, Nonne zu Gandersheim / Die war ein großes Genie: / Sie blühte im 
zehnten Jahrhundert / Und im fünfzehnten dichtete sie /.../ Sie hatte mehrere Väter / 
Und keine Mutter dazu /.../ Roswitha, Nonne von Gandersheim, / Die war ein seltnes 
Genie: / Sie blühte im zehnten Jahrhundert / Und lebte wahrscheinlich nie” [Hrotsvit, 
a Gandersheim nun and great genius, flourished in the ıoth century and wrote in the 
15th...she had several fathers but no mother... Hrotsvit, a Gandersheim nun and unusual 
genius, flourished in the 10th century and probably never lived], Gesammelte Werke von 
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graph Die Geschlechtsmoral des Weibes im Mittelalter. Eine kulturhistorische 
Studie) backed Aschbach’s opinions on “Hrotsvit,” on the grounds that no 
nun could have written about such themes in that way!‘ The prudery 
existent in the ıgth and earlier 20th century generally had considerable 
difficulty with Hrotsvit’s selection of material and her treatment of scenes 
involving, for example, necrophilia or attempted rape. 

Yet the ıgth century was also the time of nascent medieval studies, with 
the founding of the “Monumenta Germaniae Historica” in Berlin in 1819, 
the “Ecole des Chartes” in Paris in 1821, and the “Institut fiir Osterreich- 
ische Geschichtsforschung” in Vienna in 1854. Codicology, paleography, dip- 
lomatics, and the philology of medieval Latin provided scholarly methods 
for a rigorous study of the transmission of Hrotsvit’s works. Leading schol- 
ars such as Georg Waitz, Anton Ruland, and Rudolf Köpke immediately 
proceeded to rebut both Aschbach’s assertions and his interpretations.® 
Although the authenticity of Hrotsvit’s work was once again plausibly 
established, the skeptical views were not entirely forgotten. In 1945 Zoltan 
Haraszti (1892-1980) renewed Aschbach’s thesis that Hrotsvit’s works were 


Hermann Kurz, vol. 1 of Gedichte von Hermann Kurz, ed. Paul Heyse (Stuttgart, 1874), p. 61; 
cf. Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 15. 

68 Gustav Jung, Die Geschlechtsmoral des Weibes im Mittelalter. Eine kulturhistorische 
Studie (Leipzig, 1921), p. 200: “Die Themen, die die Klosterjungfrau behandelte, scheinen 
allerdings keine Nonne als Verfasserin vorauszusetzen, und Freytag meint in feiner Ironie, 
es sei wohl eine geheime Bosheit der heidnischen Göttin Poesie, daß die spärlichen Stel- 
len in Hrotsuiths Dramen, bei denen die Darstellung lebhafter und beweglicher werde, 
gerade nicht aus dem Kreise klösterlicher Vorgänge gewählt seien” [The themes treated 
by the cloistered woman imply, to be sure, no nun as author. Freytag says with light irony 
that it was a little prank of the pagan goddess Poesy that the few places in Hrotsvit’s 
dramas where the writing is more lively and mobile are drawn not at all from the range 
of events in the cloister]. Johannes Scherr, Geschichte der Kultur und Sitte (Leipzig, 1852), 
p. 85, even stated that Hrotsvit must have experienced love to be able to treat her topics 
as she did. Discussion of what topics would have been appropriate for sanctimoniales has 
been resumed by Gerd Althoff, “Zum Verhältnis von Norm und Realität in sächsischen 
Frauenklöstern der Ottonenzeit,” Frühmittelalterliche Studien 40 (2006), 127-44. 

69 Rudolf Köpke, Hrotsuit von Gandersheim. Zur Litteraturgeschichte des 10. Jahrhun- 
derts (Berlin, 1869); Anton Ruland, “Der Original-Codex der Roswitha und die Herausgabe 
desselben durch Conrad Celtis,” Serapeum 18 (1857), 17-24; Georg Waitz, “Uber das Ver- 
haltnis von Hrotsuits Gesta Oddonis zu Widukind,” Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte 
9 (1869), 335-42; and Hugo Graf von Walderdorff, “Hrotsuit von Gandersheim,” Verhand- 
lungen des historischen Vereins von Oberpfalz und Regensburg 29 (1873), 89-105. See also 
William Henry Hudson, “Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim,” English Historical Review 3 (1888), 
431-57, esp. 432-35; Euringer, “Drei Beiträge zur Roswitha-Forschung,” pp. 79-81; and Zey- 
del, “Reception of Hrotsvitha,” p. 249, n. 56. 
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a forgery by Celtis and his circle, but his conspiracy theory was untenable 
and was refuted the following year by Zeydel on the basis of weak logic.”° 

Although the success of the women’s movement in its fight for educa- 
tional opportunity rendered Aschbach’s thesis of the incapable woman 
void for the zoth century, the accusations of forgery were raised yet again 
in 1999 when the Austrian Alfred Tamerl brought up Aschbach’s ideas 
and sought to show that Hrotsvit is a fraud.” Because his work supports 
the thesis of Heribert Illig, who argues that the 10th century presented in 
historiography is a fiction, Tamerl is therefore compelled to show that all 
sources allegedly from this epoch are forgeries.”? Unlike Aschbach, Tamerl 
does not doubt the existence of a female author, but instead, like Sonn- 
leitner, assembles several arguments that Hrotsvit’s works must indeed 
have been written by a woman—the choice of narrative sources in which 
women play leading roles; zeal for the equality of women; promotion of 
the ideal of female virginity; lively interest in love relationships and the 
display of emotions; a style that is decorative (zierlich); and an inclina- 
tion to the sentimental and precious.” Here too the basis of reasoning is 
a dubious image of women and a similarly dubious transfer to the early 
Middle Ages of exemplary roles from modern life. Tamerl’s arguments led 
him to posit a female forger, and he finds her in Charitas Pirckheimer 
(mentioned in relation to the first avatar), who was not only a woman but 
also abbess of a convent and thus shared Hrotsvit’s life values. Although 
in content Tamerl contradicts Aschbach, their methods correspond: a 
woman not only could, but must, have written these works, with their 
decorative style and penchant for gossip and scandal, but she is unthink- 
able in the dark 10th century, because it could not have existed.” 


70 Zoltan Haraszti, “The Works of Hroswitha,” in More Books. Bulletin of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library 20 (1945), 87-119, 139-73; and Edwin H. Zeydel, “The Authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s 
Works,” in Modern Language Notes 61 (1946), 50-55. 

71 Alfred Tamerl, Hrotsvith von Gandersheim: Eine Entmystifizierung (Mantis, 1999). 

72 Heribert Illig, Das erfundene Mittelalter: Die größte Zeitfälschung der Geschichte 
(Düsseldorf, 1996). See the rebuttal by Rudolf Schieffer, “Ein Mittelalter ohne Karl den 
Großen, oder: Die Antworten sind jetzt einfach,” Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht 
10 (1997), 611-17. 

73 Tamerl, Hrotsvith von Gandersheim, p. 133. 

74 Rebuttals of Tamerl: Fidel Radle, “Eine Entgegnung auf die ‘Entmystifizierung.’ Hrots- 
vit bleibt Bad Gandersheim,” Gandersheimer Kreisblatt, 16-17 June 2000; and Walter Ber- 
schin, “Europas Ruhm. Hrotsvit von Gandersheim und ihre Handschrift,” in Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 14 January 2002. 
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The Third Avatar: Hrotsvit as National Icon in the Twentieth Century 


Celtis and his friends had celebrated the discovery of Hrotsvit as a national 
achievement, and she was adduced in the following centuries as a famous 
woman of Germany, of Saxony, and even of Gandersheim, a little town 
that eagerly exploited its famous daughter to underline its national and 
cultural significance. In 1926 she was made into a promotional figure for 
the new town image in a major “Hroswitha-Gedenkfeier im tausendjahri- 
gen Gandersheim” [Hrotsvit Commemoration in Millennial Gandersheim] 
that lasted for three days, with concerts, exhibitions, performances, and 
lectures, the main event being a procession in period costume whereby 
Gandersheim claimed a place in history.”> At the beginning of the 20th 
century, such processions were very popular as a means to present com- 
plex historical matters in an easily grasped, sensory way, through which 
the historical position of the organizers was defined.” One of the festival 
floats with scenes enacted by citizens of Gandersheim showed Hrotsvit 
offering her work to Otto the Great, mirroring the illustration by Albrecht 
Dürer on the title page of the editio princeps.” Celtis had hoped that this 
picture would urge contemporary princes to function as patrons of the 
arts; similarly, Gandersheim hoped to make a connection to the German 
state through this medieval ruler and thus to define itself, with Hrotsvit, 
as a part of German history. 

In keeping with the national ethos of the 1920s and 1930s, the “German- 
ness” of Hrotsvit was celebrated in speeches and articles. As Karl Brandi, 
a prominent historian at the University of Göttingen, stated in a featured 
address to the Gedenkfeier of 1926: 


Was unvergleichlich an ihr bleibt, ist der Herzschlag des lebhaft und unge- 
mein natiirlich empfindenden Menschen. Hrotsuit war die erste fiir uns 
lebendig gebliebene Seele unserer Vorfahren, das erste Sachsenmädchen, 


75 Race, “Mit Roswitha durch die Jahrhunderte,” p. 65. 

76 Werner Telesko, “Der Historische Festzug im 19. Jahrhundert. Selbstdefinition durch 
die Geschichte oder Flucht aus der Gegenwart?” in Triumphzüge. Paraden durch Raum und 
Zeit, ed. Harald Kimpel and Johanna Werckmeister (Marburg, 2001), pp. 130-45. 

77 This represented what the historian Johann Gustav Droysen theorized as the “wesent- 
lichen Moment,” that which characterized one’s own grasp of history: see Gerrit Walther, 
“Vergegenwartigung.’ Forschung und Darstellung in der deutschen Historiographie des 19. 
Jahrhunderts,” in Halle und die deutsche Geschichtswissenschaft um 1900, ed. Werner Freitag 
(Halle, 2002), pp. 78-92, here p. 84. On Diirer’s image, see Heinrich Grimm, “Des Conra- 
dus Celtis editio princeps der ‘Opera Hrosvite’ von 1501 und Albrecht Dürers Anteil daran,” 
Philobiblon 18 (1974), 3-25. 
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von dem wir mehr wissen als Namen und Schicksal. In der Empfanglichkeit 
ihrer jungen Seele liegt aber fiir uns noch ein Letztes: Sie ist nicht nur eine 
historische Figur, oder der Gegenstand eines romantischen oder historis- 
chen Interesses—sie ist ein Unterpfand fiir die Beseelung eines Stammes, 
des Stammes, dem sie entsprang und dessen heilige Tradition wir zu hiiten 
haben.”8 


[One cannot forget the pulse of the vital human being, uncommonly natural 
in feeling. Hrotsvit is the first spirit of our ancestors that has remained alive 
for us, the first Saxon girl of whom we know more than her name and fate. 
And her receptive young soul means something more for us: she is not only 
a historical figure and the object of romantic or historical interest, she is the 
pledge for the animation of a people, the people of her origins, whose sacred 
tradition it behooves us to safeguard. | 


It was reported that everyone present from Gandersheim and Lower Sax- 
ony was personally touched by these words. The reporter Werner Hampe 
articulated the tone of Eindeutschung with respect to Hrotsvit in a detailed 
article published in 1925: 


Was sie nur Schönes und Edles vernahm, kündeten ihr die römischen Laute, 
kein Wunder, daß ihr niemals auch von ferne nur der Gedanke kam, ihre 
Helden in einer anderen als in der heiligen Sprache zu besingen. Trotz ihrer 
welschen Worte aber hatte Roswitha ein so gutes deutsches Herz, wie nur 
irgendeine, und ungeachtet des fremden Gewandes sind ihre Dichtungen 
urdeutsch.79 


[All she perceived that was beautiful and noble came to her through the 
tongue of the Romans: no wonder that she never had the least idea of cel- 
ebrating her heroes in some other than the sacred language. Despite the 
Latin words, Hrotsvit had as good a German heart as any woman and her 
poems are thoroughly German despite the foreign garb.] 


Contemporary scholarship supports the idea that Hrotsvit was a German 
poet, even though she wrote in Latin: in the 1930s, Karl Langosch and Hans 
Naumann, specialists in medieval Latin and medieval German literature 
respectively, made a point of stressing her national roots.8° Nevertheless, 


78 Karl Brandi: “Bericht über die Hroswitha-Feier in Gandersheim,” Braunschweigische 
Landeszeitung 13-16 June 1926; “Hrotsvit von Gandersheim,” Deutsche Rundschau, 209 
(1926), 247-60; and “Zur Tausendjahrfeier von Gandersheim: Sachsen und die Dichtung 
Hrotsvits,” Braunschweigisches Magazin 32 (1926), 81-92. 

79 Werner Hampe, “Aus dem Leben der Roswitha von Gandersheim,” Wissenschaftliche 
Beilage der Braunschweigischen Landeszeitung 18 (1925). 

80 Karl Langosch, Mittellatein als Deutschkunde, eine nationale Aufgabe deutscher Wissen- 
schaft und Schule (Breslau, 1937), pp. 45, 52, 54-55: “Ihr tief innerliches und weiches Wesen 
läßt sie, da es sich meist hinter Herbheit und Sprödigkeit verbirgt, nur mit knappen, aber 
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Hrotsvit could not be exploited in the propaganda of the National Social- 
ists, because she had written in Latin and the themes of her works were 
religious in nature, even in the Gesta, expressing a piety that the Nazis 
could not use as a model. The national impetus given to Hrotsvit required 
certain “adjustments” before it could be further employed. 

Accordingly, the scholar of German literature Erwin Wäsche wrote in 
1935, at the beginning of his article on “The Wonder of Gandersheim” in 
the women’s section of a daily newspaper, “Es ist eine irrige Meinung, 
daß das Christentum als zwangsmäßig aufgedrungene Fremdform die 
ursprüngliche Kraft der germanischen Rasse gebrochen, umgefälscht 
oder verbogen hätte” [It is erroneous to believe that Christianity, a for- 
eign discipline imposed by force, broke, falsified, or warped the primal 
strength of the Germanic race]. He argued that Christianity had actually 
worked for the liberation of women and that Hrotsvit had been one ofthe 
first to take advantage of the new possibilities. Her work was a “wonder” 
because she was a woman: “Die Verarbeitung und Eindeutschung eines 
fremden Bildungsgutes erforderte an sich schon ein besonderes Maß von 
Kraft und Begabung. Für Roswitha trat hinzu, daß sie diese Aufgabe als 
Frau zu bewältigen hatte” [Particular strength and talent were required 
for the processing and accommodation to German culture of exogenous 
cultural material. In Hrotsvit’s case, she also had to accomplish this task 
as a woman]. In a period when women were once again virtually prohib- 
ited from university study, so that they could better pursue “the cultural 
responsibilities dictated by their nature,” Hrotsvit’s accomplishments 
could only be regarded as a wonder, and thereby an exception, in order 
that male superiority would not be drawn into question.®! 


treffenden Worten schildern... Der Leser kann bei ihr das Gefühl haben, daß ihn ‘eine 
gewisse Seeluft’ anweht. So pries [Hrotsvit’s editor Paul von] Winterfeld das Gedicht mit 
Recht als ‘Heimatkunst im schönsten Sinne’ und glaubt, aus ihren Versen das Platt ihrer 
Heimat herauszuhören” [Her deeply inward and gentle being, usually concealed behind 
a severe and brusque manner, permits her to depict but with brief, telling words... The 
reader may think to feel ‘a touch of sea air.’ [Paul von] Winterfeld [editor of Hrotsvit’s 
works] rightly praises the poem as ‘native art in the best sense’ and thinks that he hears 
in her verses the Low German dialect of her home]. See Hans Naumann, Deutsches Dich- 
ten und Denken von der germanischen bis zur staufischen Zeit, Sammlung Géschen (Berlin, 
1938), pp. 39-41. At work here is also the concern to underline the significance of the 
study of medieval Latin even in a period when everything Germanic and German was 
particularly celebrated. 

81 Erwin Wasche, “Das Wunder von Gandersheim. Roswitha, Deutschlands erste Dich- 
terin,” Hannoverscher Kurier, 13 October 1935. For example, the number of women allowed 
to study at university was limited to 10 per cent of the total by a regulation of the “Gesetz 
gegen die Überfüllung deutscher Schulen und Hochschulen” of December 1933. See Heide 
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The reporter Liselotte Haase-Mahlow took on the difficulties of a cul- 
tural re-interpretation of Hrotsvit when in 1934 she offered her own, quite 
literary version of the writer in a supplement to the Völkischer Beobachter, 
the party organ of the National Socialists that grew into a widely distrib- 
uted daily paper.8? In Haase-Mahlow’s account, Hrotsvit became a bois- 
terous, blonde girl from a very old landed family, a girl who climbed trees 
with the boys and then, unaccountably, chose to enter the Church— “Über 
Biicher beugte die Nonne Roswitha das blonde Haupt, in Pergamenten 
und abgerissenen Schriftstiicken, in alten zerlesenen Biichern wiihlten 
die schmalen Mädchenhände” [The nun Hrotsvit bent her blonde head 
over books, the little, maidenly hands were busy with parchments, frag- 
ments of documents, and old, worn-out volumes]. Haase-Mahlow also 
maintained that Hrotsvit transmitted “deutsches Empfinden” [German 
sensibility] to posterity in a foreign language, and that she “mit Herzblut 
und Begeisterung die Chronik aufzeichnete von Otto dem Ersten und von 
deutscher Kultur und Größe sprach, von Verpflichtung und Zugehörig- 
keitsgefühl zum Vaterland” [drew up the account of Otto I with enthusi- 
asm and passion, spoke of German culture and grandeur and of obligation 
and a sense of belonging to the Fatherland].83 Because this culture did not 
value educated women and was not interested in creating heroic female 
figures, Hrotsvit played only a minor role for the Third Reich as women’s 
entertainment. 

After the horrors ofthe Second World War, the cultural alignment ofthe 
German Federal Republic was dramatically different. Konrad Adenauer, 
the first chancellor, declared in his policy address of 20 September 
1949, that: 


Unsere ganze Arbeit wird getragen sein von dem Geist christlich-abendlän- 
discher Kultur und von der Achtung vor dem Recht und vor der Würde des 
Menschen. Wir hoffen—das ist unser Ziel—, daß es uns mit Gottes Hilfe 
gelingen wird, das deutsche Volk aufwärtszuführen und beizutragen zum 
Frieden in Europa und in der Welt. 


[All our labor will be sustained by the spirit of Christian-occidental culture 
and by respect for law and for human dignity. We hope—and this is our 


Manns, Frauen für den Nationalsozialismus—Nationalsozialistische Studentinnen und Aka- 
demikerinnen in der Weimarer Republik und im Dritten Reich (Opladen, 1997). 

82 Detlef Mühlberger, Hitler’s Voice. The Völkischer Beobachter, 1920-1933 (Oxford, 2004); 
Norbert Frei, Journalismus im dritten Reich, 3rd ed. (Munich, 1999). 

83 Liselotte Haase-Mahlow, “Roswitha von Gandersheim. Die Geschichte der ältesten 
Chronistin,” Unterhaltungs-Beilage, Völkischer Beobachter, 4-5 March 1934. 
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goal—that with God’s help we will succeed in leading the German people 
upwards and in contributing to peace in Europe and in the world].* 


The intention was to establish a special connection to Germany’s spiritual 
status of the past through a Christian humanism that invoked the histori- 
cal unity of classical antiquity, Christianity, and the occident; of educa- 
tion, religion, and higher culture.*> Steps were taken to make this positive 
past tangible, in particular through large historical exhibitions such as 
“Werdendes Abendland an Rhein und Ruhr” (Essen, 1956), which were 
also to transmit an idea of the future to the war generation.®° Hrotsvit 
made an excellent figure of identification in this context, since she com- 
bined Christian mentality with (pseudo-)humanist education, and called 
attention to the historical Middle Ages. Gandersheim now named itself 
“Roswithastadt” and in 1952 celebrated the nooth anniversary of the con- 
vent’s founding, with the famous poet placed deliberately at the center.” 
The idea of an assembly of women writers was renewed and attracted 
widespread attention.®* Despite avoidance of nationalistic ethos, the lines 
of reception were unchanged from the 1920s, as is clear in the distancing 
of Hrotsvit from her actual life in the Church: in the program of the anni- 
versary celebration, one could read that it was “erstaunlich genug, wie 
sich in dem vornehmen, aber doch eingeschlossenen Nonnenleben eine 
solche Dichterin ausbilden konnte” [astonishing how such a poet could 
develop in the upper-class yet circumscribed life of a nun].®9 

Just twenty years later another celebration in Gandersheim—on the 
supposed anniversary of Hrotsvit’s death—once again helped the town to 


84 Die großen Regierungserklärungen der deutschen Bundeskanzler von Adenauer bis 
Schmidt, ed. Klaus von Beyme (Munich, 1979), p. 73. 

85 Dietmar Süss, “Lieb Abendland, magst ruhig sein,” Die Zeit, 17 September 2009, p. 98. 

86 The federal president Theodor Heuss wrote in connection with this event: “Man 
soll das ‘werdende Abendland’ sichtbar machen, nicht sentimentalisieren als die Darstel- 
lung eines ‘verlorenen Paradieses,' sondern als eine Kräftigung des Wissens um die nicht 
verlorenen, um die unverlierbaren Werte, deren Schutz und Bestätigung ewiger Auftrag 
bleibt” [The ‘developing occident’ should be made plain, not sentimentalized in presenta- 
tion as a lost paradise’ but rather as a strengthening of values that have not been lost, 
that cannot be lost, and which it is our eternal task to protect and affırm], Werdendes 
Abendland an Rhein und Ruhr, ed. Viktor H. Elbern (Essen, 1956), p. ı. 

87 Karl Tägtmeyer, “Hrotsvit—der helle Klang,” Gandersheimer Kreisblatt. Sonderbeilage 
anläfslich der noo Jahrfeier der Roswithastadt Bad Gandersheim, 1 June 1952. 

88 Luise Rinser and Gertrud Bäumer were among the invitees. See. C.W. Wittkowski, 
“Liebenswerte Kleinstadt—ı100 Jahre Bad Gandersheim— Treffen deutscher Dichterin- 
nen,” Die Welt, 31 May 1952. 

89 Konrad Weiss, “Deutschlands Morgenspiegel,” in 1100 Jahre Gandersheim. Stadt der 
ersten deutschen Dichterin (Gandersheim, 2005), pp. 8-10, here p. 9. 
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national visibility: “Vor tausend Jahren hatte Roswitha von Gandersheim 
dem großen Kaiser Otto ihre Werke überreicht, am 26. Mai 1973 kam das 
Staatsoberhaupt der Bundesrepublik Deutschland nach Bad Ganders- 
heim” [A thousand years ago Hrotsvit of Gandersheim gave her poetic 
works to the great Emperor Otto, and on 26 May 1973, the head of state 
of the German Federal Republic came to Bad Gandersheim]. Indeed, the 
federal president Gustav Heinemann came especially for the festivities, 
and Hrotsvit was even commemorated on a postage stamp, to contribute 
to the effort “die Erinnerung an die große Persönlichkeit Roswithas von 
Gandersheim wachzuhalten und wo notwendig, neu zu wecken” [to hold 
in memory the great personality Hrotsvit of Gandersheim and, if neces- 
sary, to call it up again].9° But when in 1978 the next federal president, 
Walter Scheel, visited Gandersheim to unveil a monument to Hrotsvit, 
his speech clearly indicated that she was actually losing national signifi- 
cance: “Diese Stadt Bad Gandersheim kennt ihr kulturelles Erbe und weiß 
es auch zu wahren” [This town, Bad Gandersheim, recognizes its cultural 
heritage and understands how to preserve it].9! Her role as “German poet” 
ended in the 1970s; from this point on she and her works were simply a 
legacy of Gandersheim. 


A Fourth Avatar, or the Truth at Last? Hrotsvit and Modern Scholars 


In the second half of the 19th century and the beginning of the 2oth, sev- 
eral new editions and translations of Hrotsvit’s writings were published, 
making use of earlier French work.?? Beyond this work, however, only a 
few scholarly studies of Hrotsvit were published in Europe. Those of Paul 
von Winterfeld and Karl Strecker derived from their editorial labors, and 
the older studies, such as that of Charles Magnin, retained their validity. 
The American reception of Hrotsvit that began at that start of the 20th 


90 “Die Roswithafeier des Jahres 1973 mit Bundespräsident Heinemann und Frau. 
Chronik der Ereignisse vom 25. bis 27. Mai 1973,” Gandersheimer Chronikblätter, 3-4 July 
1973, pp. 17-18. 

91 The monument was created by Siegfried Zimmermann and is situated in the abbess’s 
garden. See “Bundespräsident enthüllte den ‘Roswitha-Brunnen,’” newspaper article from 
24 June 1978, in the Collection of the Museum of Gandersheim. 

92 In Haight, Hroswitha, see Marjorie Dana Barlow, “Printed Editions Including Transla- 
tions,” pp. 57-77; specifically, editions by G.H. Pertz (1841-42, nr. 29); P. Von Winterfeld 
(1902, nr. 43); and K. Strecker (1906, 1930, nrs. 44, 65); and translations by J. Bendixen 
(1850, 1853, nrs. 31, 35), K. Nobbe (1851, nr. 32); T. Pfund (1860, nr. 37, cf. nr. 39); and O. Pilz 
(c. 1889, nr. 40). 
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century was notably different, being distant from issues of nationalism.?® 
The point of departure was a study of Hrotsvit by the feminist polymath 
and cultural historian Lina Eckenstein in her well-known Women under 
Monasticism.?* By emphasizing the monastic context of the poet, she pro- 
vided an interpretive position that had been absent from Hrotsvit studies 
since Charitas Pirckheimer. Following this initiative, in the next decades 
Hrotsvit was a particular subject of research for women who had also 
dedicated themselves to a religious life.9° 

Coming from an unexpected quarter, an important milestone in the 
study of Hrotsvit was reached when before the end of the Second World 
War (1944), a group of educated and interested women met in New York 
in order to found a club for women book collectors. They called it the 
“Hroswitha Club,” stating that it was “named after the tenth century 
canoness of the Abbey of Gandersheim, Saxony, the most remarkable 
poet, historian, and dramatist of her time in Germany.””® In the following 
years, members of the club were successful in searching out rare editions, 
unpublished works, and bibliographic data on Hrotsvit; they did paleo- 
graphic research and established dates of performance for the dramas—an 
immense achievement accomplished without the aid of modern technol- 
ogy. In 1965 they published the results of their work in a monograph, which 
reflected the current understanding of Hrotsvit’s uniqueness but avoided 
feminist exaggerations.?” In parallel with the work of the Hroswitha Club, 
the scholar of early German literature Edwin Hermann Zeydel published 
a series of articles on Hrotsvit and her reception which were, in effect, 


93 In the early 19th century, many translations into English were published—see Bar- 
low, “Printed Editions Including Translations,” esp. pp. 72-74; also Nagel, Hrotsvit, p. 19; and 
Elke P. Frederiksen and Elizabeth G. Ametsbichler, Women Writers in German-Speaking 
Countries (Westport, Conn., 1998), p. 157. 

94 Lina Eckenstein, “The Nun Hroswitha and Her Writings,” in Women Under Monasti- 
cism (Cambridge, 1896), pp. 160-83. 

95 Sister Hilda Obermeier, “Hrotsuitha, Gandersheim and the Saxon house,” 1925, 
unpublished; a translation of the non-dramatic works: Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, The 
Non-Dramatic Works of Hrosvitha (St Louis, 1936); the translation of Book Three: Sister 
Mary Bernardine Bergman, Hrosvithae Liber Tertius: A Text With Translation, Introduction 
and Commentary (Covington, 1943); the unpublished thesis on the Gesta by Sister Mary 
Xavier Hefner, “The Figurative Language in Hrotsvitha’s Epic Gesta Oddonis” (1945); and 
the monograph by the American Sister of Mercy Mary Marguerite Butler, Hrotsvitha: The 
Theatricality of her Plays (New York, 1960). Cf. Marjorie Dana Barlow, “References to Hros- 
witha,” in Haight, Hroswitha, pp. 78-118, esp. pp. 104, 113. 

96 See Haight, Hroswitha, p. ix. 

97 “The most remarkable woman of her time was Hroswith,” Haight, Hroswitha, p. 3. 
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a monograph and contained a comprehensive bibliography.°® Together 
with the more recent editions, these studies constitute a foundation facili- 
tating research into more detailed questions raised by Hrotsvit’s works. 

It is apparent from the publications on Hrotsvit since 1950 that the 
center of research has shifted to North America,” although major contri- 
butions were made by Helene Homeyer, who returned to Germany from 
England in 1945 and was the first woman to receive Habilitation in clas- 
sical philology (Tübingen, 1955).!0° After resuming her research and ear- 
lier arrangement with the Hrotsvit editor Karl Strecker, she published an 
improved version of Strecker’s text intended to stimulate further, special- 
ized research; she also published a new translation into German verse.!0! 
Although in certain specifics her editorial commentaries have been super- 
seded by more recent research, her edition remains comprehensive and 
essential.102 

A larger, international readership was reached by two publications in 
English in 1984: the influential study Women Writers ofthe Middle Ages by 
the Cambridge scholar of medieval Latin Peter Dronke, and the collec- 
tive work Medieval Women Writers, edited by Katharina Wilson, in which 
she published her translations of Basilius and Agape, Chionia, and Hirena 
as well as her article “The Saxon Canoness: Hrotsvit of Gandersheim.”!03 
Wilson, who went into exile in Austria from her native Hungary during 
the Second World War and then moved to the United States, published in 


98 See the eight articles by Zeydel listed by Barlow, “References to Hroswitha,” pp. 
112-15, nrs. 273-74, 278-82, 284. 

99 A noteworthy exception was published by the German scholar Bert Nagel in 1963; 
a short, essayistic volume on Hrotsvit, her work, and its reception, Hrotsvit. This detailed 
and accessible book is flawed by bibliographic errors. On the influential and much-quoted 
article by Hugo Kuhn, “Hrotsviths von Gandersheim dichterisches Programm” (first pub- 
lished in 1950), see Nagel, Hrotsvit, pp. 27, 50, and passim; and Wailes, “Beyond Virginity,” 
esp. pp. 1-2. 

100 Markus Vinzent, “Biographie und Historiographie. Helene Homeyer: Frau— 
‘Halbarierin’—Exilierte,” in Antike und Altertumswissenschaft in der Zeit von Faschismus 
und Nationalsozialismus, ed. Beat Naf (Mandelbachtal, 2001), pp. 439-64. 
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tuality, pp. 33-34; and Homeyer, Hroswitha von Gandersheim: Werke in deutscher Ubertra- 
gung (Munich, 1973). 

102 On the question of fundamental and differing decisions in translation, her own and 
that of others, see Roswitha von Gandersheim, Werke, trans. Homeyer, pp. 29-30, and Hom- 
eyer, Hroswitha von Gandersheim: Werke in deutscher Übertragung, pp. 57-59. 

103 Peter Dronke, “Hrotsvitha”; and Katharina M. Wilson, Medieval Women Writers 
(Athens, Ga., 1984). Russian and Italian contributions to the international study of Hrots- 
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quick succession an edition of essays on Hrotsvit, a monograph, a transla- 
tion of the plays, and a group of translations with commentary; she also 
co-edited another collection of essays.!0* This work has helped to shape 
Hrotsvit studies, not only within the United States, for the past 30 years. 
Recently, research on Hrotsvit has become increasingly international; 
studies of her works by researchers from many countries are to be found 
in journals and edited volumes. 


A Few Thoughts in Conclusion 


Dissolution of the Avatars “Nation” and “Woman” 


During the 500 years since Celtis published her works, the popularity of 
Hrotsvit has been based above all on three considerations—her unique- 
ness, her nationality, and her gender. In our contemporary climate, both 
the perception and the significance of the latter two elements, Nationa- 
lität and Frausein, are progressively difficult to comprehend. 

Over the course of the last five centuries Hrotsvit has been described 
again and again according to the varying conceptions of femininity that 
have prevailed at different times during this period—either the activities 
of writing and creating poetry did not accord with the projected image of 
women, in which case she was a “rare bird” or a forgery, or else the emo- 
tional content and female themes of her writing and poetry demonstrated 
the femininity assumed for her. Because the issue of gender has today 
been transcended with respect to educational and vocational opportu- 
nities and lifestyles, it is now possible to bring other essential traits of 
Hrotsvit into the foreground. It is also unlikely that in the future the 
feminist perspective, that saw Hrotsvit as an early champion of women’s 
rights, will prevail. In our globalized world, the epithet deutsch has lost 
much of its impact, apart from in athletic competitions, which liberates 
our perception to accept the fact that Hrotsvit was part of a European 
cultural landscape in which the common language was Latin. While this 
does deprive the Hrotsvit figure of much of the polarizing power which 
generated public interest in past centuries, it also opens up fruitful oppor- 
tunities for study. 


104 Wilson, Rara Avis; Ethics; Plays; Florilegium; and Brown et al., Contexts. Wilson intro- 
duced Phyllis Brown and other contributors to this present volume to Hrotsvit’s writings at 
the 1997 NEH Summer Institute “Literary Traditions of Medieval Women,” hosted by Rice 
University, and she contributed to early planning for this collection of essays. 
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With regard to the understanding of Hrotsvit and further research into 
her works, a clearer view may thus be provided of the religious vocation 
which shaped her work and her intentions as an author. Her member- 
ship in an order of the Church has been perceived up until now as an 
obstacle, or at least a personal blemish, preventing her true development 
as a writer and thinker, one that had to be explained by historical circum- 
stances. It was seldom granted that Hrotsvit’s status as sanctimonialis not 
only provided the education and economic and organizational premises 
of her writing, but also contributed to its content. 


The Problem of Uniqueness 


The investigation of Hrotsvit’s life circumstances leads directly to the 
third element of a classification already settled on by the Humanists: her 
uniqueness. For a long time, modern prejudices against religious women’s 
groups hindered solid, primary-source-based historical research into such 
groups, which were regarded (especially in the 19th century) as institu- 
tions to provide for women unsuited for marriage because of their appear- 
ance or for other reasons. However, in the last 20 years the picture has 
changed. Although sources for the study of medieval women’s cloisters 
are not rich, knowledge of the life of 1oth-century canonesses, their educa- 
tional level, and their social contexts has increased markedly.!0® Compara- 
tive research has helped immensely, because documentary sources from 
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Gandersheim itself are distinctly fragmentary, and no further information 
about Hrotsvit herself is to be expected.!06 

These studies allow us to qualify the position that Hrotsvit was unique. 
Certainly her educational horizons were not unique, for the active recep- 
tion of classical and earlier Christian authors can be shown in other 
women’s communities, such as Quedlinburg and Essen.! She was likely 
not the only woman who wrote historical literature in the 10th and uth 
centuries—one need but consider the Quedlinburg Annals, even though 
the gender ofthe anonymous author cannot be determined with certainty.!P® 
She was likewise not the only woman of this time to write poetic verse, for 
Hazecha, who had been educated in Speyer and later served the Quedlin- 
burg convent as treasurer, dedicated to Bishop Balderich in gratitude a 
metrical “libellus de virtutibus s. Christophori” [a little work on the vir- 
tues of Saint Christopher]. The autograph was soon lost, and the bishop 
directed Walther of Speyer to redact the composition in prose and verse. 
Of this, three copies have survived, but Hazecha’s original has not.!©9 

Is Hrotsvit valued as unique only because her work has been preserved 
and because it can definitely be attributed to a woman known by name? 
How many Hrotsvits and Hazechas wrote works that did not survive the 
centuries or are transmitted anonymously? It is not possible today to attri- 
bute the writing of manuscripts or texts to one or other sex with certainty, 


106 In Spirituality, Wailes speculated that something might yet be found in storage, pp. 
233-34, and in fact extraordinary treasures have been found in the storerooms of Gan- 
dersheim in the last decades—for example, the remains of a Byzantine silk cloak that 
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im Frauenstift Gandersheim (Regensburg, 2010). On the silk cloak, see Krone und Schleier, 
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Unfortunately no literary findings were made. 
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108 See Thomas F. Head, “Hrotsvith’s ‘Primordia’ and the Historical Traditions of Monas- 
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109 See Walther von Speyer, “Epistola ad Hazecham sanctimonialem urbis Quidili- 
nae kimiliarchen,” in MGH Poetae, 5, pp. 63-64; and P. Klopsch, “Walther von Speyer,” 
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cols 660-64. 
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and it is doubtful that this will ever be possible because the influence of 
place of origin, social position, educational standard, etc., is too strong.!!® 
Thus there is no objective basis for identifying anonymous writers as 
women, or for attributing anonymous works to women. 

Neither is it possible to judge the quality of Hrotsvit’s works in rela- 
tion to the standards that existed when they were written, but it can be 
shown that during her lifetime Hrotsvit drew the attention of contempo- 
raries who found her verses noteworthy and extraordinary, even though 
they did not know her name." This reception, more than their fortuitous 
survival, underlines the quality of Hrotsvit’s writings. Since Celtis brought 
her to light once again, her works and her knowledge of Latin have been 
judged very differently, according to the tastes and viewpoint of the judge; 
nonetheless Hrotsvit belongs today to the literary repertory of persons 
interested in the Middle Ages. The subject matter and forms of her writing 
continue to earn her a place in literary history. Now more than ever, she is 
able to reach a wide range of readers through both form and content. 


New Directions of Research? 


One must declare the first three Avatars, “Hrotsvit as Pierian Muse,” 
“Model for Women, Feminist, or Fiction” and “National Icon” to be super- 
seded. The simple fact that we now feel alienated by them shows how 
much the scholarly standpoint has changed. Yet in avoiding them, do we 
find new approaches for further study? Recognizing their derivation from 
particular times and places, are we enabled to find a better, neutral access 
to Hrotsvit or must we inevitably create yet another avatar? 

Current studies are marked by such themes as otherness, power, and 
communication—lines of inquiry that certainly reflect experiences of the 
2oth and early 21st centuries.!!* At the moment, themes related to sexuality 
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have a particular attraction.!!3 Although for a long time Hrotsvit was con- 
sidered the champion of the virgin ideal, and virginity was interpreted as 
the principal theme of her writings," these studies now find in Hrotsvit’s 
poetry evidence of real sexual experiences. 

From virginity to incest... research along these lines may well mirror 
our own quite ambivalent transactions with sexuality." Upon reflection 
it appears that our discussion of Hrotsvit’s interest in sexuality does not 
essentially differ from that of the ıgth-century moralists—a nun could not 
have written about sexuality, and the religious life inevitably brought with 
it a certain estrangement from worldliness—but this position assumes 
that Hrotsvit’s understanding of sexuality and marriage correspond with 
our own.!!$ The problems here are like those in the history of emotions, 
when one postulates a transhistorical continuity of core feelings expe- 
rienced by human beings." Furthermore, in the early Middle Ages the 
cloister and secular court were not sharply separated, since the oral tradi- 
tion of memorializing the deeds and experiences of forebears was just as 
much part of the culture of the cloisters as was the singing of heroic songs 
or love poems.!! The deliberate choice of a religious vocation took place 
not as a contradiction but, rather, as a supplement to the secular life of 
the other members of the family, with whom one remained connected 
for the rest of one’s life. 

The task for future research is to grasp the complexity of Hrotsvit in her 
overlapping and sometimes contradictory roles, and to avoid monocausal 
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interpretive models. As a woman, she regarded herself consciously and 
self-consciously as a female part of her society. She led a religious life, 
independent of whether she was educated in the cloister and returned to 
it as a widow or had lived there since childhood. Imbued with Christian 
tradition, she realized her own sinfulness but also realized the power of 
her prayers, through which she could induce divine grace for herself and 
others.!!9 In addition, membership in her convent offered the economic 
and organizational support necessary for her literary activity.!2° Hrotsvit 
wrote her works in a culture of Latin literacy that valued the autonomy 
of authors less than their integration into tradition. She understood her- 
self to be Saxon and was proud of the accomplishments of this people, 
the once heathen arch-enemy that had taken over the leadership of East 
Francia; furthermore, she was a member of the leading social stratum, was 
in close contact with the leading families of the empire, and wrote her 
works in immediate proximity to the centers of political decision-making 
of her time. 

Although we may regard the Avatars disclosed above as frightening 
distortions, the historical Hrotsvit can only be found in their midst.!2! For 
this reason, future research must not dismiss research of the past but must 
receive it again and again, to attain by delimiting and expanding new 
shadings and highlights in the description of Hrotsvit. New avatars will 
inevitably be created, for all investigators will create an image of her on 
the basis of their own experiences in life.!??2 Of course, one must remain 
aware of this fact and must willingly revise the image as necessary.!?3 


119 On the role of women in early medieval liturgy, see Gisela Muschiol, Famula dei. Zur 
Liturgie in merowingischen Frauenklöster (Münster, 1994). 

120 The idea of a religious life and the idea of occupation with script and book were 
almost identical in the early Middle Ages: see Cescutti’s reference to the vita of Mathilda, 
Hrotsvit und die Männer, pp. 261-62. 

121 As in the case of the toy “Question du lapin,” where several different pictures add 
up to a completely new one. 

122 Cf. Marcus Pyka, “Geschichtswissenschaft und Identität. Zur Relevanz eines umstrit- 
tenen Themas,” Historische Zeitschrift 280 (2005), 381-92. 

123 This chapter was translated from the German by Stephen L. Wailes, in consultation 
with the author. 
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